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are to have re-armament, but ever so little—just 

enough in fact to bring us up to the bare minimum 
necessary for the support of the League of Nations and 
to make good the alleged deficiencies in our own Defence 
Forces. At home the Government will settle the trouble 
in the coal mines by co-ordinating selling arrangements 
and by the unification of royalties ; they will find a little 
more money for the relief of unemployment, introduce 
their belated Bill for the insurance of agricultural workers, 
and the still more belated revision of the Means Test. 
Besides all this, a few other social reforms are promised— 
of which the most important are an improvement of the 
maternity services and the raising of the school leaving 
age. About the former we are hopeful ; the latter, from the 
outline of the proposals we have had, bids fair to be a 
tragic farce. It is not an inspiring programme. It is, 
in fact, the “ go slow” programme that we expected from 
Mr. Baldwin, with the chance of speeding up in one 
direction—armaments, that is to say—where we ought to 
go slow, or stand still; or even go backwards. 





The Government’s Policy 


The Times of Wednesday, in commenting on the 
Address and the debate, observed grandiloquently : 
“To-day this country stands like a rock in troubled 
waters ; and every Member of Parliament knows that her 
prospects are as bright as courage and competence in 
her rulers can make them.” Are they? They would, as 
it seems to us, be a good deal brighter if our rulers had 
more courage and less self-satisfaction. Their remedies for 
unemployment, for the miserable wages of the miners, 
for the vile housing and under-feeding of millions of the 
people, are pills to cure earthquakes. Perhaps they are 
the only remedies that can be adopted by a Government 
which is determined not to annoy any vested interest or 
undermine the confidence of any capitalist. The Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, though it has improved out of all 
recognition since Sir John Simon’s day, is still watched 
with suspicion and anxiety. Their support of the League, 
as Mr. Attlee said on Tuesday, has an ominous note of 
“‘ dualism.” They are prepared to take measures against 
the aggressor, but they do not seem averse to treating him 
with some tenderness. The Prime Minister declares 
that-we must neglect no chance of making peace. Quite 
true. But no settlement that is based on an imperialist 
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deal with Mussolini will be tolerable, and we hope that 
before this debate is ended the Government will make a 
more explicit statement about the terms it is willing to 
recommend the League to.accept. If we have got to go 
slow, we can at least go straight. 


The Oil Embargo 


Italy is beginning to feel the pinch of sanctions, and 
every sort of counter-measure is being taken, ranging from 
material economies to psychological stimulants, such as 
the banning of British plays (except those of Shakespeare 
and Shaw). All this has no doubt stiffened “ patriotic ” 
feeling. But there are severer tests ahead; the Italian 
armies are making no progress to speak of in Abyssinia, 
and the whole enterprise is threatened by the oil embargo. 
Mussolini’s bluff that he would treat an oil embargo as 
a casus belli has been called by M. Laval’s plain state- 
ment that if Great Britain were attacked she would 
be supported by France. Italian hopes now centre round 
the weakness or disunity of the League Powers. The 
Canadian Government repudiates the Canadian delegate 
at Geneva who originally proposed the embargo; the 
Rumanian oil exporters are hostile to the project, and so, 
for other reasons, of course, is the French Government. 
But none of these things will prevent the embargo from 
being imposed if the British Government remains firm. 
So far the only sign of weakening on the British Govern- 
ment’s part has been its consent to the long delay in 
taking a decision. That may have been expedient, in all the 
circumstances. But there ought to be no more shilly- 
shallying when the Committee of Eighteen meets next 
week. Sir Samuel Hoare will make it clear, we hope, 
at his forthcoming meeting with M. Laval, that there is 
only one justifiable alternative to this oil embargo—peace 
terms which will be fair to Abyssinia and honourable 
to the League. Is Mussolini prepared for that ? 


Chinese Fears and Hopes 


The news from the Far East, as we write, looks a trifle 
less bad from the Chinese point of view—for the moment. 
Representatives of the Nanking Government have gone 
to Peking to confer with the local Chinese leaders, and 
may even, we are told, have the pleasure of meeting the 
Japanese commander, General Doihara—though what they 
can expect to get out of him we do not know. The 
Chinese apparently hope to save the Northern Provinces 
by some sort of compromise on the “ autonomy ”’ issue. 
This, it is suggested, might take the form of an administra- 
tive council for North China, which would enjoy a 
substantial independence, but would be subordinate to 
the central Government. But how far would it 
be independent of Japan? The Japanese armies are in 
North China in order to establish Japanese control over 
North China—and presently, no doubt, over the rest of 
China. The Chinese Ambassadors in London and in 
Paris have just been explaining their plight to the British 
and French Governments. Japan, they declare, is violating, 
or is about to violate, the Nine Power Treaty, of which 
she, with seven others of us, was a signatory. True, but 
what of it? The unfortunate Chinese may make their 
protests and appeals, but they can be under no illusion 
that the Western Powers are going to do anything to 
protect them. The Western Powers are not even alive 
to their own interests in the Far East. 


The Greek King’s Victory 


King George of Greece has begun his second reign 
with a remarkable exhibition of courage and sagacity. 
At the price of making enemies of General Kondylis and 
his faction, he has won the support of a far larger number 
of their opponents. The Republicans and Liberals, from 
M. Venizelos downward, are of course jubilant over the 
amnesty, and prepared, it seems, to give the monarchy 
a fair trial. But the King’s initial victory does not mean 
that he has surmounted all his difficulties: he will have 
to walk delicately in a country where politics are a 
synonym for instability. M. Venizelos himself apparently 
intends to return to Greece, but declares that he will 
take no further part in public life. He will deserve well 
of his country if he succeeds in sticking to that resolve. 
The new Government, headed by M. Demerdjis, is of a 
“non-party” character. Its immediate task is the 
re-establishment of constitutional democracy, and this 
will involve a general election in the near future. There 
is a good prospect now of the elections being really “ free ” 
—as they certainly would not have been had they been 
held under the auspices of General Kondylis. 


Depressed Areas and Grants in Aid 


The Government has promised, in the King’s Speech, 
to do something for the Special Areas; but the only 
specific part of the promise is to endeavour to allot 
some of the industrial expansion demanded by re-armament 
to these areas. Apart from this and the declared intention 
to create on the North-East Coast a sort of replica of the 
Slough Trading Estate, we are still left wholly in the dark. 
The Special Commissioners have presumably been told 
that their plans will not be allowed to fail for lack of 
funds ; but the immediate question in their case is not 
so much lack of funds as of adequate independence and 
power to use them without being smothered by departmental 
obstruction and red tape. The Government has also 
remained silent so far about its intentions in the matter 
of local taxation. The local authorities in the depressed 
areas maintain that the De-rating Act, so far from helping 
them, has often aggravated their difficulties, and that 
the Government is at present according them quite 
inadequate help. The formula on which national grants 
in aid have been based since de-rating is now due for 
reconsideration, and there will be strong pressure from 
the authorities in the depressed areas for its drastic revision 
—though the precise formula to be regarded as satisfactory 
depends in part on what has still to be done about the 
Means Test and the extension of insurance to agricultural 
workers. The Government wants to be allowed to handle 
all these questions piecemeal as they arise. It is the 
Opposition’s job to extract, if possible, a comprehensive 
declaration of policy about the depressed areas from 
Mr. Baldwin. 


Unification or Nationalisation 


When the Government published its election address 
we said that we could not discover what it meant by 
“ unification ” of mining royalties. We are still puzzled. 
The promise to “unify royalties under public 


control” reappears in the King’s Speech, but there is 
still no indication of what is in the Government’s mind. 
“ Unification ” presumably differs from “ nationalisation ”; 
but unless royalties are to be transferred to public owner- 
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ship how is the problem to be solved? Is there to be a 
central pool into which all royalties are to be paid, the 
individual owner being compensated out of this pool in 
accordance with some formula prescribed by legislation ? 
If so, presumably the power to dictate the terms of colliery 
leases will be taken away from the royalty-owners, and 
transferred to a public body ; and this will do something 
to make colliery amalgamation easier—for often the 
royalty-owners are the chief obstacles to amalgamation as 
matters stand. Presumably, too, the provis on; in some 
colliery leases which enforce a high minimum payment 
even if no coal at all is being mined will be swept away. 
But it will be no easier under “ unification ” than under 
“ nationalisation ’’—indeed, it is likely to be harder—to 
find a basis for assessing the shares of individual royalty- 
owners in the pool. Is the owner whose leases contain 
the minimum payment clause to benefit by it in com- 
parison with other owners? And again, are the owners 
who have made concessions during the slump to be 
penalised in comparison with those who have refused to 
make them? We await with considerable interest the 
production of the Government’s Bill. We want to know 
what precisely “ unification’ means. 


The Government’s Plans for Technical Education 


Mr. Oliver Stanley, as President of the Board of 
Education, announced on Tuesday a new £12,000,000 
programme for the development of technical education, 
on the basis of 50 per cent. grants from the State to the 
Local Education Authorities. No details were given ; 
but the matter is evidently to be taken up at once, in 
accordance with the terms of the special educational 
memorandum issued by the Government during the 
election campaign. Mr. Stanley said nothing in his 
speech of parallel plans for the development of non- 
vocational adult education, though this was also promised 
in the election memorandum. Does this mean that only 
technical education, in a narrow sense, is to be dealt with 
at present, or that the tendency of technical schools and 
colleges to extend their curricula so as to include more 
non-vocational classes and subjects is to receive a fresh 
impetus? Are we, in effect, to move faster towards the 
“Polytechnic” type of institution, in the provincial 
centres as well as in London? There is something to be 
said for this—on two conditions. One is that the voluntary 
bodies now working in the field of adult education—such 
as the W.E.A. and the universities in partnership with it— 
shall not suffer, but shall be given every opportunity to 
expand. The other, no less important, is that the standards 
of cultural teaching in the predominantly technical and 
commercial institutions shall be raised to a substantially 
higher level. If these conditions are secured, there is 
much to be said for bringing technical and non-vocational 
part-time education closer together. If not, the develop- 
ment of technical education on a narrow basis may easily 
turn out a dangerously retrograde measure. 


Still Cheaper Money 


The Government’s latest borrowing operations have 
naturally reacted at once on the value of gilt-edged 
securities, and forced down still further the rates of interest 
on stocks of this type. The direct effect of this loan, 
which is destined for paying off maturing obligations and for 
reducing the floating debt, will be to increase the interest- 


burden upon the taxpayers; money can be borrowed far 
more cheaply on Treasury Bills running for a few months 
than by means of longer-dated securities. But the Govern- 
ment has presumably in view the prospects of a loan to 
finance re-armament, and also the possible effect of yet 
lower interest rates in keeping the building boom from 
collapse for a further period. It is not quite true that the 
Government can now borrow, on short-term bonds, at one 
per cent. ; the rate works out more nearly at 1} if the price 
of issue and the prospect of redemption are taken into 
account. But short-term bonds at less than 1} per cent. 
and long-term bonds at under 2} are sufficiently remarkable 
tributes to two things—capitalist confidence in the 
Government and capitalist lack of confidence in the 
prospects of economic expansion on any considerable scale. 
Of course, this further fall in gilt-edged rates will not 
benefit the general body of commercial. borrowers ;_ it 
will not be reflected in a fall in bank interest. But it will 
cheapen re-armament and do something to keep private 
enterprise at work building houses for the middle and upper 
working classes. It thus serves two valuable purposes 
from the Government’s point of view. The second of 
them is probably in the mind of the Treasury fully as much 
as the first. 


Non-Party Legislation 


On one point Mr. A. P. Herbert has always seemed to 
us (and to Critic and Mr. Gerald Gould, too, for that matter) 
a hundred per cent. right. There are questions of great 
importance which the official political partics dare not 
tackle, because they fear to lose the votes of particular 
sections of religious opinion. That was the issue behind 
Mr. Herbert’s unusual maiden speech. We all know 
that the British marriage laws are a disgrace and it seems 
that the initiative for changing them must come from 
private Members. We hope that Mr. Herbert may be 
able to make good his bold oath to get his Bill carried by 
this Parliament. We could mention a list of other less 
controversial reforms which Governments seem never to 
have time for. Take the question of National Parks, to 
which we believe there could be no substantial opposition. 
The suggestion that certain areas in England, Wales ard 
Scotland should be saved from the builder as Nationai 
playgrounds was, we believe, first advanced by 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe in THE New STATESMAN, in August 
1927. A Departmental Commission was set up by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald; its report in 1931 suggested the 
appointment of executive authorities to sclect national 
reserve areas and stimulate locai authorities and landlords to 
co-operate. Since then much has been done to make 
the plan more practicable. The development of the Youth 
Hostels Association, the Town and Country Planning 
Act, the proposals of the Forestry Commissioners to 
provide what would amount to National Parks in Scotland 
—all these being moves in the right direction. Last 
week-end a hopeful Conference was held on the subject 
in London. There seems now some real chance that with 
enough pressure from public opinion and, we hope, co- 
operation from Mr. Baldwin (who, we are sure, is sym- 
pathetic) we may get the first British National Park, 
probably in Snowdonia. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is: Inland, 14d.; Foreign, 3d.; Canada, 1}d. 
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COAL AND THE FUTURE 


Is the British mining industry necessarily a wasting 
asset ? Certainly there is no prospect, even in a general 
industrial recovery, of the demand for raw coal in the old 
forms regaining a level which will bring unemployment 
in the industry to an end, and set all the mines again 
working to their full capacity. There are several reasons 
for this—the lessened demand for British coal in export 
markets which have developed their own sources of supply, 
the increasing use of alternative sources and forms of 
power and, last but by no means least, the greatly increased 
‘technical efficiency with which coal is used. It takes far 
less coal now to make a ton of steel than it did even a few 
years ago, and in a few more years it will take on the 
average still less. What is true of the steel-makers is 
true, only in less degree, of a host of other users of coal. 
In the nineteenth century our abundant coal resources 
were employed in an extraordinarily wasteful fashion. 
To-day the world has grown more economical of coal, 
and unemployment in the coalfields is one of the results. 

This progress of technical economy will continue, and 
it is in itself a good thing. But for us, as a nation, it 
necessarily raises serious problems. The life of the 
miner is, to be sure, a hard life ; and to the extent to which 
we can successfully transfer miners to more advantageous 
and less exacting occupations, the result is sheer gain. 
But it is better to work in a mine than not to work at all ; 
and we cannot face with equanimity an endless vista of 
derelict areas, populated by unemployed miners, or the 
writing off of the great capital wealth that has been in- 
vested in the industry. 

If, however, the demand for coal is to be extended, it 
must assume new forms. No conceivable advance in the 
efficiency of mining methods or organisation, no con- 
ceivable fall in the cost of production or distribution, will 
bring back demand to a satisfactory level—to say nothing 
of the problem of securing a satisfactory living wage for 
the miners. The market for coal is less and less every 
year a market for crude coal, and more and more a market 
for the derivatives of crude coal. What were “ by- 
products” are coming to an ever increasing extent to 
occupy a primary place. But for most of the derivatives 
also there is a limited market; and in effect only one of 
them holds out the prospect of setting the industry as a 
whole once more on its feet. That one is, obviously, 
motor-fuel, for which there is every year an expanding 
market, now supplied by petrol which, even if it be refined 
in this country, is imported from abroad in its unrefined 
state. 

For years past experiments have been proceeding in the 
production of motor-fuel from British coal. A variety of 
processes have been tried; and it is almost certain that 
a variety of methods will continue to be used, for the 
different processes yield different by-products, and thus 
help to avoid an over-production of this or that par- 
ticular derivative. Some of these processes—at Billingham, 
for example—have already passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage into that of successful commercial pro- 
duction. But the production of oil from coal is more 
costly than the purchase of equivalent petrol from abroad, 
and will remain so until either the methods of conversion 
are greatly improved or the price of petroleum rises 
sharply in the world market. 


At present this gap in costs is being bridged by pre- 
ferential taxation. Oil can be produced commercially 
from coal only because the State taxes imported petrol 
at a stiff rate, and the home-produced fuel is exempted 
from a corresponding excise. The consumer thus pays, 
in the price of petrol, for the extra cost of fostering the 
domestic industry ; and at present the excess payment is 
made for a very small return in domestic output, and is 
justified, if at all, only on the strength of expectations of 
what the new processes will produce in time. Neverthe- 
less, the preferential treatment of home-made oil has 
been accepted by most people with very little demur, 
mainly because it is felt. to be a matter of so much im- 
portance to give the coal industry every chance of an 
expanding market that every possible opportunity must 
be allowed for experiment on a commercial scale. 

That, given the preference, oil can be produced from 
coal on profitable terms is already fully demonstrated. 
That the new industry will be able to stand on its own legs 
without preferential treatment is not. The question 
then is, how much is it worth our while to pay for the 
development of. new uses for coal on a scale sufficient to 
reduce materially the volume of unemployment in the 
mining areas ? 

In our view it is worth a good deal, though we regret 
the necessity of such forms of plainly discriminative 
taxation. But if a real effort is to be made to produce 
at home a substantial proportion of the entire supply of 
motor-fuel, there is an overwhelmingly strong case for 
developing the new industry in the closest possible con- 
nection with coal-mining, and for ensuring that the 
benefits of it accrue primarily to the miners, and are not 
appropriated by outside interests to the detriment of the 
mining industry in a narrow sense. One of the most 
fruitful causes of discontent among the miners in recent 
years has been the exclusion of profits made by firms 
producing by-products from the ascertainments of capacity 
to pay on which the miners’ wages are based. This 
discontent will be aggravated if the production of oil from 
coal is organised in such a way that the main benefit 
accrues not to the industry as a whole, but to a separate 
body of capitalists or, when it passes to the colliery- 
owners, is treated as arising in a distinct industry, with 
which the miners have in a direct sense no concern. 

In short, if the production of oil from coal is to be 
seriously undertaken in this country, the case for 
nationalisation, not only of the pits but also of works 
which further treat coal for the market, is very greatly 
strengthened. The case that has often been put against 
nationalising the mines is that the State will be acquiring 
not an asset, but an expensive liability. This will almost 
certainly be true if the State takes over the mines without 
at the same time bringing the exploitation of the new pro- 
cesses of coal conversion under public ownership and 
control. The State needs to take over the mines because 
the colliery owners have made so lamentable a mess of 
the task of organising the industry. But the State will 
not get a fair chance of reorganising the mines on business- 
like lines unless it has in its hands the treatment, as well 
as the mere extraction, of coal. 

Now it is evident that any proposal to bring the coal and 
by-product industries under unified national management 
will encounter serious opposition from a wide variety of 
interests. The coal firms which are at present operating 
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profitable coking ovens and by-product plants, to which 
they are able to sell their own coal at cheap rates, will 
certainly not wish to be dispossessed. The oil refiners 
will be hostile to any project that threatens their business. 
The chemical and gas industries, which hope to appro- 
priate the new processes, will energetically oppose any 
State programme that threatens their prospects of profit, 
and might even lead to a desire to extend the field of 
public ownership to include their establishments as well. 
Finally, there will be those who resist, on grounds of 
principle or prejudice, every extension of the State’s 
field of direct economic activity. 

The opposition, then, will be formidable; but the 
case for public operation of the extra range of processes 
covering the extraction and treatment of coal is very strong. 
Whenever an industry that is incapable of standing 
economically on its own feet is fostered by means of 
preferential treatment, there is a powerful case for the 
view that the profits should accrue not to bodies of private 
capitalists but to the public as a whole. Moreover, this 
contention is strongly reinforced in the present instance 
by the indisputable fact that depression in the mining 
industry imposes heavy charges on the public funds, and 
by the evident tendency for profits to be artificially shifted 
from the primary extraction processes to the subsequent 
stages of treatment and manufacture of derivative products. 

In any plan that may be worked out for the reorganisa- 
tion of the mining industry, the matter ought to be viewed 
broadly enough to include the auxiliary industries which 
depend on coal, as well as the extraction of coal in its 
crude form. It may be that the best methods of pro- 
ducing oil from coal have not been as yet sufficiently 
worked out for the building of numerous plants on a large 
scale to be desirable without some further period of 
waiting and commercial experiment. But if it is worth 
while for the Government to build and equip “ trading 
estates” with the object of attracting new industries to 
the depressed areas, surely it is far more worth while to 
create under public auspices plants that will contribute 
directly to rescue an established basic industry from its 
present difficulties, and to create a fund out of which 
additional resources can be provided for ensuring to the 
miners a reasonably satisfactory standard of life? On 
any long view, the extraction and subsequent treatment 
of coal ought to be developed under a system of financial 
unification ; but we do not see how they can be so de- 
veloped except under the auspices of the State or of a 
public concern operating on the lines of the London 
Passenger Transport Board or the Central Electricity 
Board. 

At present, the Government appears to be aiming at no 
more than the establishment in each coalfield of a selling 
agency under the mineowners’ control. But that may 
even result in a more complete divorce between coal- 
mining and the industries concerned with the further 
treatment of coal. It may, for the moment, do something 
to enlarge the coal industry’s capacity to pay wages, but 
only at the cost of depressing it in the long run, if the 
divorce enables the profits of coal-treatment to be com- 
pletely separated from those of extraction of raw coal. 
What is needed is not a raw coal cartel, such as the Govern- 
ment seems set on establishing, but a unified control of 
the entire group of industries which have their common 
centre in coal-mining. 


THE FRANC AND THE LEAGUES 


rs Normatty,” I said in these columns a month ago, “ the 
Government ought to be overthrown ; but with Laval one can 
never be sure of anything.” As I write, the “‘ crucial” debate 
on the Fascist League has begun in the Chamber; and, 
although until a few days ago it seemed highly probable that 
the Government would not survive this debate, the prevalent 
opinion at the moment is that it will obtain at least a small 
majority. 

Why this optimism on the part of the Government’s sup- 
porters? There are at least four reasons. The shooting 
affray at Limoges brought to a head the problem of the Fascist 
Leagues, but with the result (which hardly surprised those 
who have closely watched Laval’s zigzags) that he made a 
number of important concessions to the Radicals during the 
two Cabinet meetings at which the problem was discussed. 
He agreed that the proposals embodied in the report on the 
Leagues by M. Chauvin should be placed on the agenda 
of the Chamber (the Chauvin report not only proposes the 
prohibition of the “ Leagues,” but also defines them as organi- 
sations guilty of pursuing military and semi-military exercises 
without the authority of the War Office ; capable of motorised 
“‘ mobilisation ” ; subject to a “ high command,” and wearing 
uniforms and/or badges, etc.). He further agreed that the 
particularly “ stiff” interpellation by M. Rucart, the Radical 
Rapporteur of the Committee of Inquiry into the Riots of 
February 6th, and a specialist on the misdeeds of the Leagues, 
should be heard in the debate on the subject. In short, 
he showed that he was not only willing to subscribe to im- 
portant measures against the Fascist Leagues, but that he was 
not afraid of thrashing out the subject in public, and for 
answering any charges of pro-Fascist complacency that may 
be brought against him personally, and against the Govern- 
ment as a whole. For even if M. Herriot is above suspicion, 
M. Paganon, the Radical Minister of the Interior, is not ; 
and already in this morning’s debate M. Ramette, the Com- 
munist Deputy, alleged that M. Paganon had requested Colonel 
de la Rocque as a personal favour to see to it that law and order 
be preserved at Algiers—an incident which suggested that 
there was co-operation rather than hostility in the relations 
between the Government and the Croix de Feu. M. Paganon 
made no reply. 

Secondly, an impression favourable to the Government 
was created, shortly before the opening of the debate on the 
Leagues, by the arrest at Strasbourg of Marcel Bucart, the 
leader of the Francistes. Bucart arranged two meetings in a 
brasserie at Strasbourg, regardless of the Prefect’s veto. After 
the first meeting he was arrested, but released a few hours 
later. After the second meeting he was arrested and sent to 
prison as an old offender. The Francistes are composed of 
a few thousand thugs who, except for the colour of their shirts, 
which are blue, are the closest French imitation of the S.A. 
Rabid anti-semitism is the /eitmotiv of all their propaganda. 
Their leader, Marcel Bucart, is proud of his slight resemblance 
to Goring, and, as for his morals, M. Ramette, the Com- 
munist deputy, said this morning that they resembled those 
of the lamented Captain Rohm. 

Bucart is, of course, small fry ; and his arrest on the eve of 
the debate on the Leagues was a little too obvious as a Govern- 
ment manoeuvre. Nevertheless, it caused a great deal of cheer- 
ful amusement in the Chamber, which is all to the good from 
the Government’s point of view. No doubt (says the Govern- 
ment) the Socialists and Communists will brand it as a piece 
of hypocrisy and declare that the arrest of La Rocque would 
have been much more to the point; but then, the Socialists 
and Communists will vote against the Government anyway, 
and as for the Radicals, many of them will be thankful for this 
small mercy. If the arrest of Bucart brings the Government 
half-a-dozen Radical votes, it will have served its purpose. 

There are two other considerations that arc likely to help 
the Government. The conflict between Italy and the League 
has reached a crucial point, and Laval is engaged in the most 
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important and “ most delicate” negotiations. The Italians 
are frankly afraid of the oil embargo. After saying that they 
would regard it as a “ hostile act ” (hence visions of a “ gesture 
of despair ” on their part, leading to war in the Mediterranean 
and the final breakup of the Stresa front) they declared that 
they would regard it as an “ unfriendly act”—a correction 
which had its value, but which has not been altogether re- 
assuring. Further, they have started withdrawing their 
troops from the Brenner—a very serious matter when one 
considers that (1) Hitler may be encouraged to take advantage 
of this in Austria, and (2) that the Franco-Italian military 
convention may become null and void, and the French may 
be obliged to transfer 100,000 or 200,000 of their soldiers from 
the German frontier to the “empty” Italian frontier. In 
spite of these threats, Laval, who has lately tended to lose 
confidence in the friendliness of Mussolini, told the Italian 
Ambassador that there could be no two ways for France. If 
Great Britain and the United States decided to support the 
oil embargo, France would inevitably follow suit. His re- 
sistance was shorter than it was in the case of the other sanc- 
tions. He also confirmed to the Italian Ambassador the 
contents of the French Note to Britain of October 26th—that 
France would support Britain in the event of an Italian attack 
on the British navy. For all that, he strongly dislikes, for 
reasons already stated, the idea of an oil embargo, and by 
asking the Committee of Eighteen to postpone its meeting until 
December 12th (an “early” date to which he reluctantly 
agreed in the end) he hopes to secure a breathing space in the 
course of which “ serious ” peace negotiations could be started 
with Italy. So he has been urging Mussolini to come for- 
ward immediately with some proposals. It will be for the 
Committee of Eighteen to decide whether the negotiations 
(if any) that will have started before its meeting provide a 
sufficient reason for postponing the oil embargo ; and although 
one may unkindly suggest that this postponement is Laval’s 
primary object in “ starting negotiations,” there is just a 
possibility that his tactics may help to bring the war to an 
early close. For that reason there is a tendency, even among 
the French Left, to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Lastly, the financial situation is playing into Laval’s hand. 
The Radicals are afraid of a financial panic that may follow 
the fall of the Government, for, unfortunate as it may sound, 
Laval, with his policy of deflation, enjoys the support of the 
Bank of France ; and, while criticising the policy of the Govern- 
ment, even the Socialists admit that “no one is particularly 
anxious to clean up the financial mess that Laval left behind.” 
The Chamber supported the policy of the Government last 
Friday by the surprisingly large majority of 77 votes, and 
that in spite of the very sharp criticisms to which it was sub- 
jected. The accusation that the use the Government had made 
of its plenary financial powers was unconstitutional, that it 
used them for publishing, for instance, a decree “‘ for the pro- 
tection of natural oyster beds,” was the least thing. M. 
Vincent Auriol (Socialist) claimed that the deflation decrees 
had aggravated the economic crisis—a much more serious 
matter. In spite of the salary cuts the cost of living index had 
risen from 420 in August to 438 in October. Wheat had 
risen from the catastrophic price of 57 frs. a quintal in August 
to 80 frs. in September, and had fallen again to 68 in Novem- 
ber; but the price of bread remained the same as in Sep- 
tember—the profits were pocketed by the grain trade. If the 
deflation had been accompanied by a fall in the cost of living 
it might have been successful, but that was not the case. The 
economic crisis was worse than it had ever been. Railway 
receipts had dropped from 14,359 millions in 1931 to 9,961 
millions in 1935. The yield of the turnover tax (the best 
barometer of economic activity) had fallen from 1,705 million 
in the third quarter of 1933 (already a crisis year) to 1,469 
million in the third quarter of 1935. With its six milliards of 
avowed “ extra-budgetary” expenditure—over and above 
the 40 milliards of the budget proper—the Budget of 1936 
would be about as bad as the Budget of 1935. The Treasury 

in inextricable difficulties. It had borrowed 19 milliards 


in 1934, 20 milliards in 1935, and would have to borrow another 
sum of 12 to 15 milliards next year. The public debt had been 
increased by 70 or 80 milliards in the last four years, and now 
stood at 340 milliards, and the rate of interest was higher than 
in almost any other country. The Treasury had exceeded 
its legal limit (15 milliards) of Treasury bonds by borrowing 
more money in various roundabout ways. How could the 
Government go on with it? M. Déat also emphasised tha 
25 milliard francs of deflationist measures had been passed 
in the last four years—so what was the good ? 

M. Régnier, the Minister of Finance, argued that the situa- 
tion was less bad than it looked; that devaluation would not 
be a solution; that the revenue returns were actually better 
than they seemed; the discrepancy between the revenue in 
October, 1935, and October, 1934, was of only 2.3 per cent. 
as compared with 7.8 per cent. during the first three months 
of the two years. The general improvement since the Laval 
Government had come into power would have been much 
more noticeable, he said, but for the Italian-Abyssinian war, 
which had created great nervousness and uncertainty. The 
Rentes, which had had a startling recovery in July and August 
(after the economy decrees) slumped in September when the 
war became imminent. But although the Government had 
been unlucky in this, it still believed that its policy alone couid 
avert a financial collapse. The majority of the Chamber 
agreed with this; for the gold franc is still a fetish with the 
French. Hardly anyone supported Paul Reynaud, who alone 
proposed the clear alternative—devaluation. Even the 
Socialists and Communists were against devaluation, and the 
solution the Communist speaker favoured was that “ the 
rich must pay ”—which was not immediately helpful. So 
long as the majority at the Chamber is unwilling to support 
a policy of devaluation, the deflationists are in a strong posi- 
tion ; for the state of the Treasury is such that half-measures 
(such as Flandin’s “ cheaper money ”) have little chance of 
providing anything like a complete solution. 

So Laval intends to muddle along, hoping for the best, and 
trusting in the support of the Bank of France. After his 
victory in the Chamber on Friday the drain of gold from the 
Bank of France suddenly stopped—an argument that will no 
doubt be flourished in the Chamber before the final vote. 

The debate on the Leagues began, therefore, in an atmos- 
phere distinctly favourable to the Government. But already 
towards the end of the morning’s sitting things began to look 
slightly less rosy. M. Guernut (Radical) produced some very 
damaging evidence, pointing to the Government’s complacency 
towards the Fascist Leagues. He concluded by saying: 
“ Either the Government will change its methods, or we shall 
change the Government.” Two-thirds of the Chamber rose 
to their feet and cheered. 

And it is now reported that, before the debate is over, M. 
Rucart, to whom I have already referred, will propose a motion 
of censure on the Government. So, in spite of its good be- 
ginning (from the Government point of view), the debate 
on the Leagues may still be full of unpleasant surprises. 

Yet, even at the risk of being a false prophet, I still believe 
that, for the reasons already stated, the Government will pull 
through. The Chamber doubts whether M. Laval will do 
much against the Leagues (for not only has he much sympathy 
for the Croix de Feu, but he also has to consider the feelings 
of his parliamentary supporters on the Right). And yet the 
Chamber has strong reasons for not throwing him out. If i 
does, there will be a lot more to say. 

Paris, December 3rd. 
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THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue policy of every Government in Germany, whether 
monarchic, democratic or Fascist, is always to a very large 
extent dictated by the requirements of certain great industries. 
It is merely the manner and speed of their realisation that 
varies with the form of government. To-day the most active 
and powerful group influencing policy is the so-called “‘ North- 
West Group,” and a special organisation, the ““ Langnamen- 
verein,” or “ Association for the Promotion of the Mutual 
Interests of the Rhineland and Westphalia,” which has its 
headquarters in Diisseldorf. It represents armaments and 
heavy industry. The “ Langnamenvercin” has established 
an unofficial embassy under the name of the “ Bureau of 
the Central European Economic Association ” in the Liitzow- 
ufer district of Berlin. Its official head is Baron von 
Wilmovsky, a son-in-law of the German armament king, 
Krupp of Essen, and its business manager is Dr. Max Hahn, 
the former political chief of the “ Langnamenverein.” This 
Bureau, together with its various branch organisations and 
activities, is notoriously financed from Diisseldorf. 

While the Central European Economic Association works 
unobtrusively but methodically to establish relations of “a 
purely economic nature ” with foreign countries, an associated 
publishing and publicity concern, the subsidised Volk und 
Reich, volubly and repeatedly demands the formation of a 
Central European bloc, which is to comprise Holland, 
Germany, Luxemburg, with the Flemish part of Belgium 
and Switzerland as the western frontier, and to reach on the 
east the Riga-O jessa line (familiar in the days of the war), 
and in the south-east to include the whole sweep of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire down in the Balkans. This paper, 
Volk und Reich, whose special correspondent on economic and 
political questions is Dr. Max Hahn, the mouthpiece of the 
Diisseldorf heavy industry, has been carrying on its Central 
European propaganda for the last ten years. 

In 1931 Volk und Reich printed a map accompanied by an 
article giving particulars of the proposed Central European 
bloc, and estimating the population at 220 millions. In 
another column it pointed out that in this way a first-class 
economic and political force would be created which would be 
without rival in Europe, and which would be in a position 
to challenge the Great Powers of Russia, the U.S.A., and the 
British Empire. This Central European Bloc, having a suffi- 
cient supply of raw material, would be practically immune 
from aggression, and being a purely European Power would 
be independent of supplies from overseas. It would, therefore, 
be able to avoid the mistakes of the pre-war German colonial 
policy, which directed German expansion towards territories 
that in a war could not be defended and were consequently 
lost to Germany. 

I: may be objected that all this is fantastic, and that Germany 
would never seriously attempt the impossible—which at first 
glance these schemes appear to be. But it is a fact that the 
Central European Association, and the Volk und Reich, are 
being liberally supplied with funds by an industry which does 
not waste its money on chimerical projects. The extent of the 
stakes corresponds to the hope they have of a return. The 
schemes become rather more credible when we observe certain 
other activities of these interests and consider them in relation 
to the foreign policy of the Reich. Here is a striking illus- 
tration of the political maxim “ The merchant clears the road 
for the politician.” 

The first great campaign prepared by the Central European 
Association was a plan for a tariff union between Germany and 
Austria in 1931. This plan was prepared by the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke in Diisseldorf, which a few years previously had 
secured control of the largest and most important mining 
concern of Austria, by obtaining 51 per cent. of the shares of 
the Alpine-Montangeselischaft. The German arms industry 
wished to ensure their supplies of ore from the Styrian mines 
(the chief source of supply), while the official German policy of 


expansion towards a Central European Bloc needed Austria as 
a door through which to exercise its influence on the South- 
East. The plan for a tariff union proved a failure, but it is 
now hoped that the same purpose may be achieved by the 
“ conquest” of Austria. Through the Alpine-Montangesell- 
schaft Dr. Hahn obtained at enormous expense a powerful 
measure of influence over the Styrian Heimatschutz, and, with 
the help of Neubacher, his agent in Vienna, who has often 
been mentioned as a Nazi leader in Austria, forced this military 
organisation to go over to the Nazi camp. In the meantime 
in Berlin Hitler had come into power, and with this trump 
card it seemed as if there would be no difficulty now in 
establishing a Nazi Government in Austria which would 
actively support the plans of the German Arms Industry for a 
Central European bloc. These plans, too, were doomed to 
failure. But Berlin and Diisseldorf have not given up hope of 
one day capturing control of Austria, either by a direct attack 
or by a process of political and economic isolation. The latter 
plan is being pursued at present. This is demonstrated by 
Germany’s relations with Poland, Hungary, and Jugoslavia, by 
which Czechoslovakia and Austria are to be cut off from the 
East. 

The German-Polish alliance was supposed to free the Reich 
from the isolation consequent upon Germany’s leaving the 
League of Nations. It was also expected to result in a closer 
economic co-operation and to enable Germany to secure her 
supplies of raw materials, especially grain and timber. By 
intensifying anti-Russian and anti-Czechoslovakian feeling. 
Poland was to be brought more and more on to the side of 
Germany, and Poland’s desire for expansion directed towards 
Slovakia. We cannot say yet to what extent these hopes will 
be realised. In any case, German-Polish co-operation means 
a step further on the road towards the realisation of the 
Central European Bloc. 

The co-operation between Germany and Hungary is mean- 
while being conducted along different lines, and has already 
shown considerable results. The great German concerns 
(“ Textile, Fertiliser, I.G. Farben ”’) have obtained control of 
enormous tracts of lands in Hungary, partly by lease, partly by 
concessions. Certain raw materials, mainly oil and fibre plants, 
are being cultivated here in such quantities that they can only 
find a market in Germany. In this way Germany has paved 
the way for a close economic co-operation, which will extend 
in the future, and is forcing Hungary into what amounts to 
political dependence on the Reich. In addition, the Reich has 
recently made efforts to gain control of the immense Bauxite 
wealth in Hungary, since Germany herself does not possess 
any raw materials for the manufacture of light metals (alumin- 
ium). While Germany, through her spokesman Dr. Schacht, 
the Governor of the Reichsbank, and by her own attitude 
regarding the question of the repayment of her debts, is 
perpetually stressing the scarcity of foreign currency in 
Germany, she is oddly enough able to find the necessary 
amount of foreign currency for these schemes. Germany 
to-day is the chief buyer of Hungarian products. In this way 
she hopes, slowly but surely, to obtain a foothold on the 
Danube behind Austria’s back, and so to achieve another step 
towards her ultimate aim of a Central European bloc. 

The German-Jugoslav friendship, begun so enthusiastically 
two years ago, was also entered upon as an economic alliance, 
and here the Central European Association has shown a special 
activity. It may be remembered that the president of the 
Central European Association, Baron von Wilmovsky, gave a 
banquet after the completion of the first negotiations in Berlin, 
at which he greeted German-Jugoslav co-operation as the first 
step in an association which was destined to establish the 
Central European bloc in opposition to the Italian Danube 
plans and to the policy of the Western European countries. 
The hoped for results of the Berlin-Belgrade alliance did not, 
however, materialise. France was successful in nipping her 
ally’s digression in the bud. 

Last summer Germany hoped, by some still unexplained and 
surprising means, to bring about a favourable trade agreement 
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with Rumania—an agreement which was to procure German 
capital, which had suddenly appeared from nowhere, an 
interest in the Rumanian oil industry. Germany needs petrol 
and oil in quantities which cannot be procured either in 
Germany or from the Polish wells in Galicia; hence the 
persistent endeavour to gain a foothold in Rumania, where an 
understanding between the Nazis and the Rumanian Right- 
wing organisations had already been established. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that certain leaders of the 
Rumanian Right (Iron Guard) can boast of having negotiated 
with Hitler personally. In spite of the admirable tactics used 


y 
back from Bucharest, they read in the newspapers that the 
Rumanian Minister of Trade had resigned overnight, that the 
German-Rumanian trade pact would not be ratified, and that 
France, by buying up all the available oil resources, had 
checked a German encroachment. Thus the 
attempt at incorporating Rumania in the sphere of German 
power temporarily failed. It is interesting to note that none 
of these plans includes Czechoslovakia, and that there has been 
a visible slackening of German economic pressure in Czecho- 
slovakia. This reinforces the common impression that German 
policy is working for the liquidation of Czechoslovakia. Yet 
Czechoslovakia, the political centre of the Little Entente, and 
its most active member, is a formidable opponent, = 
in view of her alliances with France and Russia. The Nazis 
doubtless welcome the fact that Poland, for whatever insignifi- 
cant reasons, has used the question of Teschen to provoke a 
Polish-Czechoslovak dispute. 

One thing is clear—Germany and German industry have 
for years, and at great expense, persistently cherished this 
plan of a Central European bloc. The vast sums of money 
which have been invested in the scheme forces German policy 
to continue its course. Germany is out to establish a self- 
contained bloc extending from the French border and the 
North Sea down to the Black Sea and the Dvina; she is, in 
fact, out to conquer—this time by different means—the 
territory occupied by the troops of the Central Powers during 
the years 1917 and 1918. 

Should Germany succeed, she will not only have made up 
for the defeat of the Great War, she will have secured a 
position so strong as to make her the predominant Power in 
Europe and in international politics. A territory of more 
than 200 million inhabitants is to come under German control, 
and to be reduced to economic dependence on the German 
heavy industry. It would be wise, therefore, to study this 
German plan in detail and to judge every utterance of German 
commercial policy and German foreign policy in the light of 
the Central European bloc. Whether the German plans 
succeed or fail depends entirely on whether Austria and 
Czechoslovakia are able to maintain their economic independ- 
ence and existence. Austria, by reason of her key position in 
the Danube territory, which is the focus towards which the 
most important political activities from the south-east of 
Europe are directed, remains the key to the door through 
which German invasion of the south-east of Europe must pass. 


A LONDON DIARY 


SEVERAL points seem to me clear in all this controversy about 
the Labour Party. (1) If the Labour Party is not definitely 
Socialist, it means nothing. The National Government is not 
at all a bad Capitalist Government and quite capable of carrying 
out social reforms. (2) Even electorally an honestly Socialist 
policy pays. I hope before long to give a list of seats which 
were fought in the last election by candidates who went all 
out ona Socialist campaign. Many people will be surprised 
how well young Socialists did in “ backward” areas and how 
poorly in many cases the less bold reformist candidates, 


who fought mainly on the means test and pensions, did 
in seats that Labour was expected to win. I believe tha 
Labour’s best chance—even from the purely electoral poin 
of view—lies in making people understand that Socialism 
means a different and better form of society. (3) It is essential 
that Labour should state a short list of immediate Socialis, 
objectives and explain exactly what they mean by them. You 
cannot fight well on the basis of an omnibus programme which 
includes everyone’s aspirations, but which no one reads or 
expects to see carried out. You need a short “ list of priorities ” 


(4) The division is not between 
degrees of Left and Right, but between Socialists who look 
as if they might inaugurate Socialism and people who all 
themselves Socialists, but who obviously would not inaugurate 
anything except muddle. (5) The “bloomers” made by 
enthusiasts to which Mr. Morrison has referred, would not 
have been more important on the one side than the much 
bigger bloomers made by Lord Londonderry on the other, if 
Labour leadership had not been divided on the eve of battle. 
You will never be able to prevent Conservatives exploiting 
the motive of fear in the middle-classes, and some Socialist 
somewhere will always have said something which can be 
represented as a threat of rape, pillage or revolution. A Front 
Bench which looks as if it could govern and could deal with 
a financial crisis if it came as a result of making a start with 
Socialism, is the only remedy. 


a 7 x 


As the idea that sport may be political propaganda is novel 
in this country, Sir John Simon was able to get away with it 
when he replied to the T.U.C. protest that the German football 
match and the arrival of ten thousand spectators had no 
political significance. Unfortunately, everything the German 
Government permits Germans to do is carefully designed as 
Nazi propaganda. If a million Germans could come to this 
country freely and mix with English people, I should be 
delighted, but, in fact, only approved Germans are allowed out 
of Germany and a football match in Great Britain is written 
up for German consumption as a proof of British approval of 
Nazism. The coming Olympic Games in Germany supply 
another example. I am informed that Dr. Wilfrid Bade of 
the German Ministry of Propaganda has been put on to the 
Executive Committee of the International Olympic Games, 
and that all the landladies in Berlin whose rooms have been 
accepted as suitable for members and guests of the Olympiad 
have been asked to attend special propaganda courses in which 
they are to be told how to advance the Nazi cause tactfully 
amongst their foreign guests. They are to let their guests 
know what the Nazi regime has done for them in Germany 
and to explain away the Nuremberg anti-Jewish laws. No 
Jewish landlady can rent rooms to guests, because foreign 
visitors are only permitted to stay in houses which display 
the national swastika flag, which Jews are forbidden to do. 
I suppose Sir John would say that the Olympic Games have 
no political significance. And will someone say the same 
thing about the much rumoured City loan to Hitler—if the 
City can be induced again to throw good money after bad? 
I should not be surprised to see this line adopted in the 
Beaverbrook press, for I am told that Lord Beaverbrook, who 
has for some time now been worried about the impossibilities 
of complete isolationism, is beginning to toy with the idea of 
a German-British Entente. 

*x * * 


Talking of Fascist propaganda, what about the regular 
Talks given in excellent English and a charming female voice 
which come over the wireless from Rome and Milan? These 
Talks, of course, break the international convention by which 
Italy as well as other countries promises not to use the wireless 
for foreign political propaganda, and I should have thought 
that if Great Britain meant business and really wanted to 
upset Mussolini’s war, the B.B.C. would be used for equally 
carefully compiled broadcasts from which the Italians might 
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learn, in their own tongue, why the League has adopted its 

present attitude, how untruthful their own newspapers are 

and how anxious we are not to damage them, but put a stop 

to Mussolini’s aggression. Surely this would be the most 

logical and peaceful of sanctions. 
* * * 

In conversation members of the Croix de Feu nominate 
General Weygand as head of the Government when they have 
carried their coup d’état. Their organisation would rule 
according to the Fascist model, but Colonel de la Rocque is not 
Hitler and France is not Germany. They need a distinguished 
non-party chief who would command respect outside the 
organised Fascist ranks. General Weygand fills the bill 
nicely. He was Foch’s second in command and reputed to 
have the better brain of the two. He is now seventy and 
recently retired from the Conseil de Guerre, in order, so it is 
believed, to be free to collaborate with La Rocque. I notice 
that at the Caledonian dinner in Paris last Saturday night when 
Scotsmen living in France celebrated St. Andrew’s Day in 
whisky and haggis, the guests included General Weygand 
as well as the Duke and Duchess of York. In reply to an 
inquiry why General Weygand should have been present, I 
was told that it was probably thought desirable for him to meet 
members of the British royal family just now. This was a 
convenient way of arranging the matter. After all no one could 
complain if the Caledonian Society entertained a French 
general. 

* * a 

Two plays about sixteenth century queens are now being 
acted in Paris. One is a boost oi royalty and absolutism, 
and the heroine, wisely chosen for the purpose, is Queen 
Elizabeth. She is shown as a heroic and ascetic leader, 
renouncing happiness in single-minded devotion to her country. 
I am told that it is not a distinguished play or particularly well- 
acted or produced. It is immensely popular; all seats are 
booked for many weeks ahead. The second is a far better 
play, with a star cast, brilliantly acted and beautifully produced. 
It centres round Queen Margot, wife of Henry of Navarre, 
and reveals a lot of unpleasant truths about royalty and Court 
life of the period. It is not a success. You can get a seat 
anywhere you like any night. For the moment the Parisian 
theatre public are not interested in wit or in good acting, and 
they do not want to entertain doubts about royalty. They 
want to feel good about despotism. 

” * * 

I had always thought of Sir Samuel Hoare as a man of tact 
and acumen. But the best commentary on his speech at the 
Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
last week was the expression on the faces of the forty-odd 
foreigners—ambassadors and diplomats—as they listened 
to him expounding at considerable length the familiar thesis 
that the British people have a peculiar and almost infallible 
instinct for foreign affairs. This British doctrine that God 
gave us a superior faculty which always makes us right still 
goes down well enough with some popular audiences in this 
country. But on the Continent it is a stock joke, and I know 
that I was not alone in feeling dismayed at this lapse into 
sheer provincialism on the part of a Foreign Minister speaking 
before distinguished guests from other countrics, who, 
curiously enough, are all accustomed to hearing in their own 
countries that their population is endowed with a similar 
unique gift. After this speech I was not surprised to see that 
Sir Samuel had decided to take a holiday. 

. * * 

As I dislike the ancient Romans and their language, and love 
the literature of ancient Athens, I should like to be able to 
believe the theories that were put forward by a conference on 
the teaching of Greek last week at the University of London 
Institute of Education. It is apparently held that if a child 
is to learn Latin and Greek, it is better to begin with Greek 
than with Latin. This may be true, but will need a good 
deal of demonstration. If I remember rightly that was how 





John Stuart Mill started at the age of three, but I have never 
thought Mill’s education a good pattern to follow. Speakers 
seem also to have suggested that Greek is a more practically 
useful background for a science student than Latin. That I 
doubt. On the other hand, I am sure that it is a better cultural 
background for everybody, and that if more scientists were 
brought up on Greek they would be better educated men. 
CRITIC. 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of this 
column goes this week to Mr. C. Porter. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


If dog-lovers could combine .o end the horrors of the derelict 
areas they could look their dogs in the face without a guilty con- 
science.—James Douglas in the Daily Express. 


I know a woman who loves a tortoise. The tortoise oves her 
It comes to her when she calls it ! 

All creatures are lovable, even toads. Have you ever heard a 
chorus of toads? Well, I can never forget the spring Jove-chant of 
the toads in a villa near Fiesole. Their passionate song amazed me. 
It was sweet and low and melodious. The toads were mating in 
the garden lily pond ! 

If you want to see the art made by the love of birds and beasis, 
go to the Chinese Art Exhibition. It will fill you with awe and 
wonder. Life is one. The whole universe is creative love. Don’t 
miss the monkeys !—James Douglas in the Daily Express 


If any objection can be brought against the miniature battle arrays 
in the Christmas shops, it is that the consignments from Germany 
overdo the realism with their dead horses and wounded men being 
bandaged. Toy soldiers and nursery battles should be gallant, not 
morbid.—Morning Post. 


Madame Clara Novello-Davies, mother of Ivor Novello, told the 
Sunday Referee yesterday that she hopes to sing “ Keep the Peace 
Fires Burning ” to Mussolini. Madame Novello-Davies is taking the 
Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir on a European tour. “ We have sung 
before Queen Victoria, King George, and Queen Mary,” said Madame 
Novello-Davies. “If Mussolini listens to us, I feel sure that he 
will turn aside from his war-mongering and espouse the cause of 
peace.””—Sunday Referee. 


Mr. Malcolm Macleod, an elder of the Flashader Free Presbyterian 
Church, Isle of Skye, stated last night in an interview that he had 
“ hardly slept a wink” since being asked to appear before the Kirk 
Session to answer suggestions that he 1, Helped to gather sheep on a 
Saturday knowing that they were to be moved on a Sunday; and 2, 
allowed his wife to attend a bazaar at Edinbain, Skye. 

It was stated that Mr. Macleod, who lives at Edinbain, had been 
refused baptism for a daughter as a result of the affair. “ I was very 
much surprised and vexed at this refusal,” said Mr. Macleod, “ and 
while I do admit gathering sheep on a Saturday, I did not realise 
that they were to be transported on a Sunday. I did not authorise 
my wife to go to the bazaar, but she went along with a friend to see it, 
and I told her to leave all her money at home in case that it would be 
said that she purchased anything.” —Belfast Newsletter. 


Mrs. Burnett (York) .. . There were times when war might be 
justified, she said, quoting : “‘ There was war in heaven, and Michael 
and his angels fought.”—Report of Church Assembly Debate ‘n 
Church Times. 


I read “ Wayfarer’s”’ letter regarding fog. If there is a strong 
wind there is not much fog. Therefore, when there is no wind 
would it not be possible to have erected at a great height some kind 
of electric fans ? These could be fixed on high buildings throughout 
a city, and when this enemy comes switch on the current and the 
atmosphere would clear.—Letter in Scottish Daily Express. 


We have been asked by Miss Baldwin to point out with reference 
to a paragraph in our issue of October 24th that her doz Winkley 
Saucy Boy did not lie down and how! during the final test at the 
Wire Fox Terrier Association Show. 

We insert this paragraph to remove any misapprehension thar 
may have arisen.—Daily Mail. 
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10,000 THINGS 


I was recently sent an advertisement of a new work for the 
young, entitled The World of Wonder. The heading of the 
advertisement ran: ‘“‘ 10,000 Things Every Child Should 
Know.” I could not help wondering, when I read this, 
whether the human brain is more precocious than it used to 
be and whether the modern child can be at least ten times 
cleverer than the children among whom I grew up. I am 
sure that in my own infancy no one expected me to know 
anything like 10,000 things. We were expected to know such 
things as the names of the Twelve Apostles, the Kings and 
Queens of England in the right order (with their wives and 
husbands), the area of Lake Michigan, the length of the 
Yangtsekiang, the chief exports of the Gold Coast, the proof 
that the earth was round, the multiplication table, and, as 
we grew older, the French for “ pen” and “ aunt” and the 
Latin for “ O table!” But I doubt whether by the age of 
fifteen any of us could have answered even 1,000 questions, 
let alone 10,000. 

Knowledge has undoubtedly increased since those days, 
and knowledge that;was then thought valuable is now accounted 
valueless. There are modern schools, it is said, in which it 
is considered more important for a boy to know the facts of 
sex than to be able to name the books of the Old Testament 
in the right order. This would have seemed very odd to my 
aunts. Even spelling was in the nineteenth century looked 
on as a more important branch of education than sex. Spelling, 
however, is nowadays openly derided in some quarters as a 
study for pedants. Spelling itself has in some respects changed. 
Time was when we lost marks in an examination paper if we 
spelt “‘ judgment” with two “e’s.” To-day the highest 
authorities tell us that the correct way to spell “ judgement ” 
is with two “e’s.” I do not think we need care very much 
how we spell a word, if we all spell it the same way; but 
it seems curious to teach the children of one generation that 
one spelling is right, and the children of the next that another 
spelling is right. Having made a mistake in spelling, our 
teachers should stick to it. 

I am not sure that it matters a great deal what children are 
taught. They will forget most of it in amy case. I have 
forgotten alike the order of the books of the Old Testament 
and the names of the tributaries of the Danube. I do not 
remember either what causes frost or the name of the wife 
(if any) of the prophet Haggai. What chiefly matters, however, 
is to keep the brain and the memory of the child temporarily 
busy. This used to be done largely by lessons in Latin 
grammar and by teaching the dates of battles fought by races 
. that have long since perished. It was as harmless a form of 
education as could be devised. I have heard many arguments 
against the teaching of Latin, but I never knew a boy to be 
seriously damaged by it. The very look of the first Latin 
word we see seems to me to awaken the imagination. It 
has the effect of foreign travel, taking us into a world, indeed, 
that is foreign to our own both in place and in time. I confess 
I fell in love with “ mensa” at first sight, and I would not 
have exchanged the wall that Balbus built for the walls of 
Troy or of Derry. My elders declared that Latin grammar 
was important, because it provided the ideal form of mental 
gymnastics ; but I never believed so utilitarian an argument. 
What it provided me with was excitement—the excitement 
of strange and beautiful words set in a strange order, and, 
though I never became a scholar or pursued my studies very 
diligently, I am sure I got more pleasure from odd lines and 
snatches of Virgil and Horace than from The Arabian Nights. 

Many men, looking back on their schooldays, declare that 
they were bored by their Roman studies, but I never worked 
hard enough to be bored. Even in the English class I was a 
tolerant listener, though I came near to being bored by the 
verse narratives of Sir Walter Scott. In this respect I find 
that I am in a small minority, for Sir Walter’s verse as a rule 
stirs the boyish heart. For myself, I was a devotee of his 


prose, but had no relish for learning his cantos by heart at 
the rate of twenty lines a day. Milton, on the other hand, 
because of the flavour of his phrases, was as exciting as a Latin 
exercise. Many people say that you spoil great poetry for the 
young by turning it into a school lesson, but I believe this 
to be nonsense. If you meet a man who says that he cannot 
read Shakespeare because he had to learn the plays at school, 
you may be reasonably sure that the tastes with which he was 
born lay outside Shakespeare. I doubt whether the taste for 
poetry can be destroyed by teaching children either good 
poetry or bad. I sometimes wonder, indeed, whether anything 
is of very much importance in education except the character 
of the teacher. 

If I have any grudge against the schools that I attended it 
is that they made no effort to dispel our ignorance of the 
history or the natural history of our countryside. There was 
enough legend and history at our doors to stock an Iliad, 
yet, apart from a few dry-as-dust facts, we were told none of it. 
As for nature, we learnt more about the mountains of Central 
America than about the birds that sang in our gardens, the 
trees that grew in our parks, and the flowers of the field. It 
may be that there are compensations for such ignorance, for 
we can enjoy the excitement of a second childhood in later 
life when we discover the treasures amid which we grew up 
so blind. At the same time I think the happiness of childhood 
is enormously enlarged by a knowledge of the appearances 
and the songs of the birds and by the ability to recognise and 
name the flowers and the butterflies as they return at their 
proper season. It may be thought that anyone born with a 
taste for such things would develop it without tuition, and 
this is possibly true of the child born in the country. The 
town-bred child, however, is a prisoner of the town during 
the most exuberant time of the year and has almost as little 
chance of knowing the birds and the flowers as of knowing 
Latin grammar, unless his elders direct his imagination to 
them. Seldom visiting the country except in high summer, 
I was better acquainted with the breeds of farmyard poultry 
than with the birds in the trees and hedges. I do not mean 
to say that I did not know the difference between a wren 
and a yellowhammer, but I was more than thirty years old 
before I could recognise the song of a hedge-sparrow. 
Yet the song of the hedge-sparrow is, I hold, one of the 
10,000 things every child should know. 

It is to my mind—at least, for persons like myself—more 
important to know the song of a hedge-sparrow than to know 
“ the working of locomotives, the Diesel engine, a gas engine, 
and even the working of our own muscles and nerves,” illustra- 
tions of which are provided for the young in The World of 
Wonder. ‘There are, I believe, many children who are con- 
stitutionally incapable of understanding the working of a 
machine. I cannot even understand the working of my motor 
car. I know what ensues when I press the accelerator or 
put on the brake ; but what exactly takes place in the bowels 
of the car when I press the accelerator I should be puzzled 
to explain in an examination paper. It is the same with my 
portable wireless-set. I do not know why by turning this 
small box in a certain direction and by fiddling with a knob 
and a wheel I can persuade waves of sound into my room from 
Moscow. I do not know what part the accumulator plays in 
the mystery, or what part the dry battery. I can make use of 
these things for practical purposes, but I am as ignorant of 
their working as of the working of my digestive system. I 
should like to know about them, but in matters of science 
and machinery I quickly get out of my depth and realise that 
it would be useless to try to go further. Obviously, it is 
important that a certain proportion of children should know 
these things, and probably in an age of machinery a greater 
and greater proportion of children will get to know them; 
but for myself and others like me, they must remain as 
unattainable as the peak of Everest. 

It is possible that if I bought The World of Wonder | 
should find myself an entranced discoverer of a new world of 
knowledge as I was when I first began to know a little about 
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birds and flowers. The scales might suddenly fall from my eyes, 
and I might feel the same initiate’s excitement that I felt 
when I first opened a Latin grammar. I should give a great 
deal to possess not only an appetite for knowledge but the 
power to absorb it. If ever I acquire this, it will certainly be 
from a book written for children, for I shall have to go back 
to the A.B.C. of the matter. An elderly man in a hotel told 
me some years ago that he was a regular subscriber to a child’s 
magazine, because it was full of really exciting and informing 
articles about things that he had always wanted to understand. 
Perhaps The World of Wonder will perform me as useful a 
service. I doubt, however, whether I shall ever be able to 
learn all those 10,000 things that every child should know. 
Still, I can have a shot at the working of the Diesel engine. 
If I can ever understand that, I fancy I shall be able to 
understand almost anything. Y. Y. 


MONEY AND THE ELECTION 


Tue correspondence columns of the Times have been filled 
with “ Election Echoes.” Conservatives have written pages of 
complaints about “ rowdyism” and “ mis-statements.” Any 
Labour candidate could compile a much longer and far funnier 
list of the latter, but the interesting point is that no one has 
been allowed to hint at the most important and dangerous 
factor in modern politics—the growing use of private money. 
Englishmen are accustomed to two parties, both about equally 
wealthy. The Liberals may have been individually rather 
poorer than the Conservatives, but they had large and 
mysterious party funds, and were backed by powerful business 
interests as well as by some old “ Whig” families, and by 
many very rich Quakers and Jews. 

The electorate, especially in the counties, looked upon both 
candidates as fair game. Every cricket and football club took 
subscriptions off them. They were approached by all those 
queer organisations—goose clubs, slate clubs, etc.—which 
usually centre round public houses. If the Conservatives 
rather specialised in these, the Liberals countered by presents 
to the organ funds of Wesleyan chapels, and subscriptions to 
the Ancient Order of Rechabites. No great harm was done. 
The two sets of bribes mostly cancelled out. There was some 
pressure on employees, but this was a dangerous weapon for 
either side, as there were plenty of Liberal farmers and 


_ business men. 


There is now a new alignment, which is more marked each 
year as the Liberals disappear and the “ National Party ” 
ramp works to its logical end. To-day nearly every member 
of the leisured classes and almost every business concern 
support the same political party. I have an intimate knowledge 
of two county constituencies, one agricultural and residential, 
the other containing a largish industrial area. The first has 
always polled over ten thousand Labour votes, the other has 
just polled over fifteen thousand. In neither did I have the 
open support of half a dozen people with incomes of over 
{5 a weck. These are typically “hopeful” Labour con- 
stituencies, one of which has twice returned Labour members 
on a split vote. The difference is overwhelming, and the 
National Party is learning to use its power more effectively 
and blatantly. Conservatives do not like paying for their 
politics, and local parties are encouraged to put their seats up 
to a kind of Dutch auction. The “ winnable” seats go to 
people ready to “ nurse” the constituency at an annual rate 
of anything from sixpence a voter upwards. There seems to 
be a sufficient supply of business men and of the unemployed 
relations of the very wealthy to buy up most of the con- 
stituencies at offers of between one and three shillings a voter. 

There are, of course, two kinds of “ nursing” in politics 
as well as in family life. The ordinary Labour method is dry 
hursing—propagandist meetings, organising local parties, etc. 
It is dull but economical, costing little but hard work. 
Unhappily “wet nursing” is far more effective in most 
county areas. The candidate need do little himself, except 


sign cheques, roll up to a few smoking concerts, and do the 
“opular popular” business. The real work is done by the 
agent and his paid organisers. It is their job to see that no 
slate club meets without “ ten shillings to drink the Member’s 
health,” or “ the captain’s health,” for rather spurious military 
titles are part of the game. No branch of the British Legion 
must lack the subscription which brings a vice-presidentship, 
no group of old people must play draughts without a cup being 
provided, or young people dance without a subsidy towards 
the expenses. Gradually the agent establishes harmonious 
contacts with those active and often venal people who organise 
the amusements of innumerable non-political voters. The 
Labour Party does not compete, and the Conservatives gain 
all those people, who—despising politics—believe in getting 
what they can from the politician. 

As the election approaches the National Party machine 
operates. The hoardings are covered with posters, three- 
quarters of the London press and nearly all the local papers 
are full of their propaganda. It is a one-sided attack which 
has its effect on the mentality of the weaker brethren. In the 
constituencies employers can safely put pressure on their men. 
There is no method of protesting, no shortage of alternative 
labour, and the Unions are not too strong, especially in the 
newer industries. This evil is undoubtedly increasing, and is 
growing more pervasive and subtle. As many Conservative 
candidates are now business men rather than land-owners, 
their contacts with the heads of local businesses are more 
intimate, and their campaigns are organised more drastically. 
The old squires had certain standards of decency and fair play. 
They would hardly have adopted the two modern election 
methods of preventing their opponents from holding meetings, 
by hiring halls for the election period or submitting to ludicrous 
over-charges in order to freeze out a poorer party. The 
pre-war election had a village cricket atmosphere. To-day it 
is more like a soccer match between highly paid professionals 
and a scratch team of amateurs. 

The marshalling of wealth on one side is making the motor car 
problem more serious. An ingenuous knight writes to the 
Times from the Carlton Club that “ Labour always polls its 
strength.” I have fought four general elections, and helped 
with a car in two or three by-elections. On every occasion 
the hours between eight and nine at night have been a frantic 
scramble to bring up in a few small cars the hundreds of 
out-lying voters, old people, mothers of families and others 
who cannot go long distances to the poll. Conservative cars 
have gone home, or stand idle outside public houses. In none 
of these elections have less than five hundred safe Labour 
votes been left unpolled for lack of conveyances. On a wet 
winter day the number is far greater. The flooding of con- 
stituencies with cars of one political colour has also a definite 
effect on people’s minds. A certain type “likes to back the 
winning side.” Another is convinced that “ Labour are all 
right, but they are too poor to fight against the rich.” The cir- 
culating cars make an extremely effective last minute canvass. 

Many Labour candidates must be asking whether democracy 
can survive the development of a contest between the “ haves ” 
and the “ have nots,”’ fought under rules made by the former. 

G. T. Garratt 


OPEN POSTSCRIPT TO «:A.P.H.,”’ M.P. 


No, Alan, no: you can’t slip out of it like that—at least, not 
with honour, and I never knew you want to do a dishonourable 
thing. I am not, of course, responsible for anything that may 
have been said about you by J. B. Priestley or “ Critic ” (anyway 
—you will agree with me on this one point—they come from an 
inferior University !), and you can argue with them, or stop, 
exactly as you like. But you must remember that you are now 
my representative in Parliament, and morally bound to answer all 
reasonable questions from your constituents which may conceivably 
be to the benefit of the constituency and the country. 

I quite understand that, in the rush in which you must have 
been caught up, you had no time to read my letter with attention ; 
but, if you had, you would have found that it was not a “ patron- 
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ising lecture,” as you so strangely call it, but a very mild and, 
indeed, humble appeal from one friend to another that the latter 
should at least consider a certain point of view which might bring 
hope and health in the place of starvation and despair to millions. 
You must remember that the whole attack came from you. There 
was not a sentence or a phrase in my letter that was not amicable 
and admiring ; but it called forth from you such a whirlwind of 
"denunciation and innuendo (all, T may mention incidentally, quit 
untrue) that it exacted a reply. However, I shall 
over these. I won’t say that a man likes (after he has espoused 
an unpopular cause all his life as I have espoused Divorce Law 
Reform: I am, in fact, a vice-president of the society for 


the 
reform of the divorce laws) to be told that he has not studied the 


matter. But such personal matters are trifles. 

You gave yourself away, if I may say so, Alan, in the one word 
“ facile ” when you talk of “ the facile assumptions of Socialism.” 
A party held on the 24th of June may be cheery or depressing ; 
the one thing it cannot be is a Christmas party. And when you 
talk about these “ facile ” assumptions, are you aware that there 
has probably been a greater amount of hard thinking, difficult 
writing, debate, dissension and expert knowledge lavished on 
Socialism than on any other subject except Theology? Why, 
there lies before me as I write a copy of “ Socialism and Peace : 
the Labour Party Programme of Action,” containing thirty pages 
of close print, to which dozens of hard-headed men, each an 
acknowledged authority on his subject, have given months of time ; 
you can buy it for twopence. You have probably done so already. 

You say that you are “ no good at economics, finance, currency, 
banking, and so forth,” and you advance this as a reason for not 
joining the Socialist Party. Obviously, if this held as an argument 
for not joining the Socialist Party, it must hold equally for not 
joining any party (you may say you stood as an Independent, but, 
at the close of your election address, you announced your intention 
of following Mr. Baldwin in general). Only—I give you the point 
freely—do you really suppose that the nine-and-a-half million or so 
who vote Labour are all economists ? 

I never meant the question, “ What would poor Haddock do 
then ?”’ with its obvious nursery song effect, to be taken seriously. 
What poor Haddock would, in fact, do, we all now know, though 
neither you nor I could have had a suspicion of it when your letter 
was written. He would do very well in almost any circumstances, 
simply because of those qualities of courage and energy to which I 
drew attention in my first letter. As for the suggestion that I 


hinted, darkly or lightly, that you were merely “ comfortable or 


complacent, and thinking only of your own interests,” I never 
thought it less of any man. That is precisely the reason why I 
want you on our side. My letter was not an attack, as you seem 
to think, but an appeal. GERALD GOULD 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S FUTURE 


Sir,—I read Mr. Cole’s article with great interest and sympathy. 
It raises a number of important points. My object in writing is 
not to discuss those points, but to comment on one of the argu- 
ments of his critics. It is urged that there is no need to trouble 
about the future of the Labour Party because the Liberal Party 
will soon be dead and after its death the country will have to turn 
to the Labour Party when it wants a change of Government and 
to take whatever that party likes to give it. 

The Labour Party to-day holds 154 seats. It is weaker, that 
is, than the Liberal Party after the disastrous election of 1886 
when its numbers were reduced to 191. (I am excluding, of 
course, the 85 Irish Home Rulers.) In the twenty years that 
followed that election the Liberal Party was in office for three 
years only, and when in office it depended on the Irish vote. 
I cannot see any reason in the ordinary vicissitudes of politics 
for expecting the Labour Party to be more successful in the next 
twenty years than the Liberal Party was between 1886 and 
1906. There is no evidence in the figures of the seven elections 
that have been held since the war to justify the view that the 
new democratic electorate is revolutionary. There is much to 
justify the view that it dreads violent disturbance. Just after 
the war there was a revolutionary mood in England; but the 
disasters, economic and political, of the Continent have checked it 
and spread prudence and caution. 

Tam not discussing the arguments for or against any particular 
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policy. I merely wish to suggest that in this discussion it j 
fallacious to argue, as I have seen it argued more than once, th); 
the swing of the pendulum must bring the Labour Party no; 
merely office but enough power to carry any measures it likes. 
Oatfield, Piccotts End, J. L. Hammonp 
Hemel Hempsted. 


F Smr,—For once in a way Mr. Cole has written something which 


Motoring the whole of polling day, I was unable to visit all the 
polling stations. In many cases electors have to go five miles to 
vote ; in some cases two villages are served by one school about 
equidistant from either. We had seven cars, and our opponents 
had 300 registered. We opened the campaign without a shot in 
the locker, and we raised and spent in all about {£200 to £250. 
(I have not the complete return for reference.) 

With all these handicaps we reduced the adverse majority of 
1931 by more than 7,000 votes; and actually polled 3,000 more 
than we did in 1929. This result was not achieved by decrying 
or apologising for the record of Labour in office. Twice we have 
been “let down” by the “ outstanding personality” whom we 
had taught the electorate to respect ; but I claim that the actual 
record of the two short-lived Labour Governments (legislative and 
administrative), allowing for all errors, compares favourably with 
that of any other Government in any similar 

Neither was it achieved by taking a short view and relegating 
Socialism to the background. I told the electors that my chief 
concern in politics was the elimination of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and war. I told them with equal frankness that this was not 
to be achieved in five minutes or in five years by any magic ; but 
I asked for a mandate to begin with that purpose ; and I proposed 
as the first objects of attack the Land and Money Monopolies, and 
as the immediately following steps the control and planning of 
the staple industries as public services. On the international 
field I staked everything upon the development of a stronger 
League of Nations. 

The discussion on both sides turned in the main upon arma- 
ments, banking and housing, plus the relative claims of the two 
parties to have a sound agricultural policy. My opponent’s 
stock-in-trade was the common hotch-potch of Conservative 
prejudices and assumptions (honestly held); but he was 3 
gentleman, who disdained to use the “ Building Society Bomb- 
shell,” and I fear that he was embarrassed by the fact that | 
brought it into the limelight as a text upon which to expound 
Socialist policy and aims with regard to housing and the ownership 
of personal property, as distinguished from industrial 

We have spent four years in the formulation of policy, and all 
that is really wrong in that connection is that we have not made 
our policy widely known and understood. 

That is the first point. The other is a question of machinery. 
Our assets in the Chelmsford Division were (a) efficient local 
parties in the two main centres, which had carried on a steady 
P and were ready for the fight in every respect save that 
of money, (6) a thoroughly competent election agent, and (c) the 
invaluable support of the organisers of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, which has branches in most of the larger villages. 

If we spend the next four years in strengthening our electoral 
organisation and expounding our policy to the people, rather than 
in raking over it in search of fiaws, I am confident of the result. 
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Some of the “ disappointments ” of this last election were foreseen 
by candidates who knew that their local organisation had gone to 
seed. Good organisers will help us more effectively than any 
spell-binder. Frep HuGHES 
(Labour Candidate for Chelmsford) 
87 Herongate Road, E.12. 


Sir,—I congratulate you and Mr. G. D. H. Cole upon his article 
“ Labour Party’s Future.” I think he has struck exactly the right 
note. I am an old Radical Liberal, having given my first vote 
over forty years ago, and am still a progressive, shall I say a Liberal 
Socialist, really a gradual Socialist, and there are many thousands 
like me who think Socialism must come, but it must come gradually. 
We do not believe in scrapping a machine which is doing fairly 
good work until we are sure we can replace it with a better one. 

We are not afraid of men like Morrison (whose speech broadcast 
was the best on the Labour side I thought), or of Clynes. Personally, 
I am more afraid of Mr. Cole and the economists. What we are 
really afraid of is the Left wing of the Labour Party. 

It would clear the air immensely if the leaders would definitely 
state, as Mr. Cole suggests, a policy they meant to carry through 
precisely. I believe if they would confine themselves to mines, 
railways, and electricity, leaving out banking, a very large number 
of both Liberals and even Conservatives would be sympathetic. 
To my mind the inclusion of insurance in all its forms would be 
far more practicable than banking and prove profitable to the 
nation. 

A limited Socialist programme would mean all the difference 
at the next election ; but it must be definite and Communism must 
be ruled out entirely. JouN HOLLIs 

The Mill, Hornsea, 





Sir,—The real cause of Labour’s eclipse is that, knowing very 
little about it, the public has always been a little suspicious of 
Socialism, and the unfortunate coincidence of the world crisis 
with the Labour administration has fostered the belief that Labour 
stands for wild financial extravagance. This misunderstanding 
can be overcome in time by a process of patient education ; but 
before the unattached electors, whose votes in fact decide the 
issue, can be won over many of the rank and file of the Labour 
Party will have to undergo some strenuous and painful education. 
No one fighting as a Labour candidate could fail to realise that 
many ardent supporters are just as muddled in their ideas of 
Socialism as the majority of its opponents. Hundreds of 
thousands of votes were cast for Labour by people who optimistic- 
ally believed that the Labour Government would dole out streams 
of money from an inexhaustible Treasury. A policy of gradual 
education would certainly bear fruit in time, because the policy 
for which the Labour Party stands is a wise and business-like 
policy and the only alternative to a system of haphazard im- 
provisations. In the long run, the fundamental common sense 
of the people will always be won over to a reasonable and pro- 
gressive cause ; but exponents of democracy must remember that 
it has formidable drawbacks which are only tolerable because any 
other system of government is infinitely worse. 

The Labour Party wishes to mould our civilisation on new and 
better lines, but the preservation of society is even more important 
than its reorganisation. There is a mass of opinion in the country 
which would be quite willing to support a progressive Government 
with a policy which included a large measure of Socialism, but 
which is too scared of doctrinaire Socialism to vote for a Labour 
Government. Even in home affairs, general support would be 
forthcoming for bold and far-reaching measures of change. Our 
one hope of achieving power lies in some form of progressive 
alliance, for the period of a single Parliament, based upon a 
concrete policy of action. That such agreement could be found 
is demonstrated by the success of The Next Five Years, a book 
outlining a concrete programme of action, fathered by many 
progressive people, including even some young Conservatives, 

Without necessarily accepting this particular policy as the 
basis for such an alliance, it does at least demonstrate that an 
alliance would be possible on a policy which would give effect to 
as much of the Labour Party’s programme as could be put into 
Operation in the lifetime of a single Parliament. 

Such an alliance would have obvious advantages and few dis- 
advantages. It would produce a progressive majority at the 


next election, when no political realist imagines that the Labour 
Party will get a majority by itself. It might be in time to avert 
war and stave off economic collapse. 


Tt would avoid the tragedy 


of the split vote. Even if its policy were the whole Labour Party 
policy, many people would vote for it who would never vote simply 
for a Labour candidate. H. Brinton 

(Labour Candidate for Grimsby) 





S1r,—The Labour Party appeared as a force in British politics 
because Liberalism, having won its battle for the middle-classes, 
had spent its force. The radical element of liberalism, with its 
religious and moral motives, is now chiefly to be found allied 
with one or other section of the Socialist movement. To what 
extent can the Labour Party, for this generation, become the 
instrument of evolution towards Socialism? As a party, it can 
be criticised in 1935 as not truly democratic or effective in 
organisation, doctrinaire without presenting a clearly stated 
policy of action, appealing often to self interest rather than to 
ideals, and ignoring the need for making steady demands upon its 
members. No party can be blamed for lacking “great men.” 
Members of the party may well congratulate themselves, after the 
experience of the last fifteen years, that there is no popular hero to 
corrupt its ideals. Of steady and devoted ability, capable of 
proving itself in government, there is no lack. 

A prescription for the present sickness of the Party is a 
compound one. 

(1) Loose organisation, with its affiliated membership, necessary 
in the development of the party, is now an anachronism, and a 
serious obstacle to effective progress; co-operation with allied 
societies and trade unions can be more effectively obtained through 
the work of individual members. 

(2) Devolution of organisation must be carried further, in- 
dividuals made responsible for propaganda services, collection and 
canvassing for 50 or 100 houses in town and country, and a local 
organiser appointed for each polling area. 

(3) Educational facilities need to be greatly enlarged and 
improved. This is work which requires all the spare time of a 
good organiser on a county or borough basis ; it is useless to offer 
amateurish classes and study circles. 

(4) Individual members have too little opportunity for voicing 
opinion on policy. Monthly divisional conferences of individual 
members and half-yearly regional delegate conferences would be 
more eagerly attended than ward business meetings, the work of 
which is, for the most part, better conducted by a small executive. 

(5) Candidates, whether municipal or parliamentary, should, 
with rare exceptions, be local, young, and following some useful 
occupation ; ability to contribute heavily to election expenses 
should, and undoubtedly could, be irrelevant. Funds can be 
made available by a steady drive for increased membership, with 
an understanding that contributions should rise steeply for larger 
incomes. The distinctly unhealthy influence of uniquely large 
contributions, whether from individuals or societies, upon local 
Labour parties can thus be steadily eliminated. 

(6) The party has given too much attention to giving a loose 
interpretation of its aims for the general public, chiefly with a 
view to elections, too little to presenting the main points of its 
immediate programme, and too little to providing its members 
with information. Two things are needed: (a) a bald but 
coherent statement of party policy as developed out of conference 
decisions, with adequate references to sources of information ; and 
(6) weekly or monthly “ notes ” on current events, providing brief 
but accurate information, part of which should be locally produced. 
With the encouragement of local and regional conferences as 
clearing houses, much of the present difficulty with regard to agenda 
for the annual party conference should disappear, and progress 
towards a clearly defined policy in all fields, without which the 
party cannot make an effective appeal, be accelerated. 

(7) Lastly, the party must cease to fear its friends and apologise 
to its enemies. Heresy hunting must disappear, with its accom- 
panying timid dissociation from organisations which include 
members of the Communist Party and the 1.L.P. There are few 
members of the party who have not felt ashamed of a policy 
which makes “liberal” capitalism a closer friend than com- 
munism ; however difficult as partners the protagonists of the 
British Communist Party may be, they are inspired by the same 
ideals as the Labour Party. DUNCAN Leys 


SIR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, MP. 


S1r,—The writer of your “‘ London Diary ” is clearly so angry 
at the resounding defeat of the Samuelite-Liberal and Socialist 
candidate at the recent election of a Member of Parliament for 
London University that he has lost his sense of humour, for he 
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chooses the moment when I have been re-elected by the largest 
poll on record in the University to quote an opinion contributed 
by Mr. Keynes to your journal a year ago, that I am “ obviously 
unfit to represent a University in Parliament.” Surely the electors 
of a constituency are the final arbiters of the fitness of a candidate 
to represent them! Incidentally it may be noted that Mr. Keynes 
does not sit for his own University in Parliament, although rumour 
credits him with a burning belief that he ought to doso—an 
opinion that is not as yet shared by a sufficient number of electors 
to render its realisation feasible. 

The London University seat seems to exercise irresistible 
attraction for Socialist candidates. In the four elections for that 
seat which I have contested I was confronted three times by a 
Socialist opponent. On the first occasion (1924) in a four- 
candidate contest, the Socialist was at the bottom of the poll— 
coming within a dozen votes of forfeiting his deposit. On the 
second occasion (1931), in a straight fight, my majority was 5,327 
out of a poll of 11,595; at the last election, just concluded, also 
a straight fight, my majority was 5,040 out of a poll of 12,876, 
the drop in my majority, but not in my poll, between 1931 and 
1935 being, perhaps, explained by the addition of the Samuelite- 
Liberal to the Labour vote in 1935. 

Perhaps this reaction of University electors explains your 
correspondent’s dictum that “ the University vote is an anomaly 
in our democratic system.” This sentiment, however, did not 
preclude the Samuelite-Liberal and Socialist associations in the 
University from an endeavour to capture the seat. They, too, 
exhibited a deficient sense of humour by putting forward a 
candidate who, when in Parliament, had voted consistently against 
the maintenance of University representation and yet subsequently 
sought to obtain personal profit from an institution which he had 
done his utmost to destroy. 

Your correspondent seems to be agitated by his discovery that 
the Universities do not come under the operation of the Ballot 
Act—from which indeed they were expressly excluded. That 
there is no general desire amongst University electors to make a 
secret of their votes is abundantly clear from the practice—which 
has become traditional—of candidates publishing in advance of 
the election a list of persons who have pledged their support to 
a particular candidate and authorised publication of their names, 
Sir Norman Angell himself published such a list containing some 
hundred names, and I was prevented from following his example 
only by the number—some 5,000—of my declared supporters, the 
printing of whose names, in view of the restriction of election 
expenses, was too costly to contemplate. Doubtless it is in- 
convenient to an elector when he has publicly announced that he 
has taken no part in an election for it to be revealed that he has, 
in fact, voted for one of the candidates in that election, but the 
Ballot Act was intended not to obviate incidents of this nature 
but to prevent intimidation of voters. This danger remains, I 
submit, an improbable factor in University elections, nor has 
there been any instance during 300 years of University representa- 
tion of the careers of electors being “seriously injured by the 
animosity of the M.P. representing their University.” This 
menace lies only in your correspondent’s imagination. 

“* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.”” Mr. Baldwin, one of the shrewdest 
and most experienced politicians of his time, said in a recent 
speech that as long as the Socialist Party continued to worship 
at the shrine of its baleful idols of the moment—Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole and Professor Laski—its sojourn in the wilderness was likely 
to be of indefinite duration. Professor Laski—one of your 
favourite protégés—was, of course, a protagonist in promoting 
Sir Norman Angell’s candidature ; his published support of my 
opponent was undoubtedly worth many hundreds of votes to me. 

House of Commons. E, GRAHAM-LITTLE 


[We do not propose to reply to the numerous misrepresentations, 
boasts and personal insults in this letter. Some of them (e.g., the 
description of Professor Laski as our protégé) are merely silly. 
The list of declared supporters published by a candidate before 
an election has, of course, no relevance to the issue of the secrecy 
of the ballot. Taken as a whole this letter is a characteristic 
specimen of Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s peculiar controversial 
technique.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


PACIFISTS AND SANCTIONS 


S1r,—The various objections which have been brought against 
the course proposed in my article come in every case from the 
anui-sanctioneers. Mr. Evans deprecates support of sanctions on 


the ground that the British Government has never “ been moved 
by anything other than the interests of British Imperialism.” I 
don’t believe a word of it. What about the “ moving effect ” 
of the results of the Peace Ballot? Moreover, I see no reason 
why one should take it for granted (a) that the British Government 
wants war, and (b) that, whereas every other body of Englishmen 
is found to include a substantial proportion of members convinced 
that collective security is the best way to prevent it, the British 
Government should contain no one who acknowledges the strength 
of considerations which appeal to everyone else. I fail, in other 
words, to see why it should be assumed that members of Govern- 
ments are mever moved by arguments that have weight with 
ordinary men. But even if Mr. Evans is right, what of it? If 
somebody wants to go to the same place as I do, I do not see why 
I should refuse to share the expense of hiring a car to take us, 
merely because I suspect that his reasons for wanting to go there 
are different from mine. It is results that matter, not states of 
mind ; and, provided the cause of collective security be assisted, 
it is mere heresy-hunting to inquire too closely into the reasons 
which led to the assistance being given. 

Mr. Liddell says that it is better to risk the chances of possible 
war in the future than to risk an “‘ immediate European ”’ war in 
the present. Of course it is. But whoever suggested such a pair 
of alternatives ? I pointed out that, assuming economic sanctions 
were not effective, the mere threat of war by fifty nations would 
probably be enough to prevent it. Nothing has happened since 
to cause me to change my opinion. But one’s view of the situation 
depends upon one’s estimate of the League. If Mr. Liddell insists 
on regarding the League as just another group of Powers threaten- 
ing war to serve their own purposes, then, I agree with him, we 
should withhold our support. But if he is right about the League, 
we must give up all hope of establishing a system of collective 
security to supersede war, fold our hands and wait for the crash. 
But suppose that one thinks of the League as being, at least in 
intention, a group of warders trying to restrain a lunatic who has 
run amuck, then those who believe in the restraint of lunatics 
would be well advised to help the warders. Nor will the obligation 
to assist be cancelled because some of the warders are suspected of 
wanting to assist the lunatic and others show signs of being lunatics 
themselves. In other words, the fact that the League is an 
imperfect guardian of the public peace is no ground for with- 
holding one’s support, unless one is convinced that it has betrayed 
what it professes to guard. 

Mr. Hubbard asks me whether I would advocate sanctions, if 
the democratic form of government which lost at Adowa in 1896 
were still in power in Italy. Of course! The fact that a burglar 
has all the private virtues ard lives a model home life does not 
justify him in burning my MSS in a pique because he finds 
that they have no value, and stealing my spoons. Nor does it 
afford any ground for not stopping him if he tries. 

4 East Heath Road, N.W.1. C. E. M. Joap 


TOTEM 


Sir,—From the criticism of Mr. Stovin’s book, which appeared 
in your last issue, I derived no tittle of amusement and a small 
stirring of annoyance with people who endeavour to pour scorn 
on things of which they obviously and lamentably know nothing. 

Nobody who knows or has met “‘ Tubby ” Clayton personally, 
could fail to be amused by anyone attributing “‘ subtle viciousness ” 
to any scheme of his. No-one could show more ignorance of the 
objects and methods of Toc H than by classifying it, in the first 
place, with the Y.M.C.A., or secondly, as “a grouping of people 
founded on a purely emotional basis.” 

Unfortunately, man has not yet reached the stage where some 
emotional inspiration is not necessary to urge him to efforts 
requiring real concentration. What finer inspiration than to a 
Society pledged to obtain that member of Mr. Beevers’ “ unholy 
trinity ”°—Fellowship—through common service, than the in- 
spiration of those who sacrificed their lives for the service of 
others ? 

Although not a clerk, I presume that I belong to that “ semi- 
educated type ” referred to by Mr. Beevers (and although I am 
striving hard to make up that deficiency in education, I trust I 
shall never become one of the supposedly intellectual snobs, 
happily so few, unhappily so voluble, such as apparently is your 
critic) and consequently joined Toc H. I was attracted not by 
its emotionalism but its opportunity of service. Like others, I am 
still torn as to the advisability of this “ patchwork” to-day as 
opposed to discontinuing it in the hope that it will result in the 
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sufferers under the present Social system realising their position and 
sticking out for a better to-morrow, but then, I planted for the 
former. This Fellowship in common service, is surely practical 
and is, I think, the basis of Toc H. To say that Toc H is “ founded 
on a purely emotional basis” and “ is squandering its time and 
energy in building up a system of myth” is simply absurd as I 
shall be glad to prove to Mr. Beevers if he would care to accompany 
me to one of these centres of “ present-day hysteria.” No Social 
worker to-day can possibly be “ isolated from all form of reality.” 
7 Seville Street, S.W.1. J. L. RENDER 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 


S1r,—I have recently undertaken to write the story of Winifred 
Holtby’s life and work, and I should be grateful if I might ask 
your readers through your columns to help me to produce a book 
not altogether unworthy of her. 

She left me, as her literary executor, in charge of her writings 
and private papers, and I am not asking for the loan of letters as 
I have a large number of these accessible in my own files and in 
those of close friends, but I am particularly anxious to collect 
incidents and impressions of her, relating to occasions when I was 
not present or to the period before I first knew her, at Oxford in 
the Michaelmas term of 1919. 

If any who have met her, read her, or heard her speak would 
care to inform me of such incidents or impressions while these 
are still vivid in their minds, I should be deeply indebted to them, 
and I should also be glad to receive quotations from letters if these 
throw light upon her personality or have specially influenced her 
correspondents. 

Any contribution of this kind will be most gratefully acknow- 
ledged. VerA BRITTAIN 

19 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


A VICTORIAN PRAYER 


S1r,—In the matter of this Victorian prayer, which he dislikes so 
much, Mr. Pearsall Smith has misled your readers ; and wilfully. 
But with amiable intent, for his object in suppressing a material 
fact was undoubtedly to spare my feelings. Actually, I am rather 
proud of the (to him frightful) truth, that this very popular prayer, 
“ which has sneaked and snivelled its way into the Revised Prayer 
Book,” this “ flagrant piece of Victorian sentimentality,” was in 
fact confected by my great grandfather, Canon T. T. Carter, 
mainly out of different sentences from two of Newman’s Sermons ; 
and was originally published in a manual of devotions for the use 
of the nuns of Clewer. The prayer has naturally nothing Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean about it, but in its own manner it is rather a 
good prayer ; there have been worse writers of prose than Newman 
and less sensitive arrangers than my great grandfather. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith, indignantly scouting the possibility of its being a genuine 
antique, which it doesn’t pretend to be, calls it, “ a modern fake.” 
Why fake? Would he damn a Canova merely because some 
innocent supposed it a Praxiteles? Perhaps he would: but the 
next time I attend a Chelsea Boasting Party, I shall expect to 
score heavily with a great grandfather who produced a prayer 
JouHN CARTER 
5 Peel Street, Campden Hill, W.8. 


Miscellany 


GEOGRAPHY—A REMEDY FOR 
HAPPINESS 


Woutpn’r it be much better for us to consider all our sorrows 
from the point of view of the stars, and to come to the con- 


clusion that in the end everything becomes almost nothing ? 


Very well—you will say—but in the meantime if one of my 
ry died here, on this very earth of ours, what would you do 
then ? 

Yes, I know. It would be a serious matter, and it would 
become even more serious when you begin to get over your 
sorrow, and in front of those eyes who would like never to see 
again, you perceive—perhaps—the charming smile of those 


white little flowers blooming at the first rays of the April sun, 
and a new feeling of life enters your body which your son will 
never again be able to enjoy. 

Well ? How could you really expect to be consoled for the 
death of your son ? Is it not better to expect no consolation at 
all, to look to nothing and to be satisfied with this feeling of 
“ nothing ” which embraces sorrows and happiness alike, the 
absolute “ nothing ” of human events when we compare them 
with stars like Sirius or the Alpha Centaurus ? 

I know it’s not easy: but did I ever tell you it is easy ? 
Astronomy is a difficult science not merely to study but also 
to apply to ordinary events of life. 


+ » 


Besides, you are inconsistent. You claim that this planet 
of ours deserves a certain amount of respect, and that it is not 
so small when compared with human passion, and yet you shut 
yourselves in a cocoon and don’t even grasp all the life which 
escapes unnoticed while you labour in some obsessing thought 
or in some depressing sorrow. 

I know: you are going to answer that it is not possible to 
let your imagination lead you into a new and different life 
while a passion is blinding your present one, but I don’t ask 
you to imagine yourself elsewhere nor even to figure yourself 
in a different life from the one which is causing you so much 
trouble. Yet this is what you usually do when you sigh: 
“If only it were so! If only I could have this or that? If 
only I could be there!” And they are utterly useless wishes, 
for if your life could be really different from what it is, how 
different too would be your feelings, your hopes, your desires. 
So much so that you cannot stand those who are as you would 
yourself like to be, or those who possess what you would like 
to possess, or those who live where you would like to live merely 
because you think that they cannot be as happy as you think 
you would be if you were in their place. Which—allow me 
to say—is a ridiculous feeling because you would no longer 
envy them if—being in their place—you would cease to be 
your own self, that is if you would no longer wish to be different 
from what you are. 

No, my dear friends, no: my remedy is quite different : 
not an easy one—I admit—but quite practicable—so much so 
that I have actually been able to successfully experiment it 


on myself. 
x * . 


I had a first glimpse of it one night—one of those many 
terrible nights—when I had to keep vigil at a long, everlasting 
agony—when my poor mother lay for months aad months 
almost a living corpse. 

To my wife she was the mother-in-law‘! to my children 
someone was dying whose son I was. I am saying this because 
one of them, I hope, will keep vigil in his turn at my death- 
bed. Do you understand me ? On that night it was my mother 
who was dying and it was my business, not theirs, to keep 
vigil. 

“ Yet ”—you will say—“ it was their grandmother.” Yes, 
their grandmother: their dear “ Granny” . . . and besides 
they might have shown some pity for me instead of keeping me 
standing all night, chilled through, almost dropping from 
fatigue after a day of very hard work. 

But the truth was that Granny’s days, the days of “ dear 
old Granny ” had passed long ago. As for a toy which had 
gone wrong, the grandchildren had lost all interest in Granny 
from the day they had seen her after her operation with one 
small and one large lifeless eye behind the concave lenses of 
her spectacles! A Granny like that was no longer a pride to 
them. Besides, she had gradually become stone-deaf, the poor 
Granny: she was eighty-five and she no longer understood 
what was going on round her, merely a mass of flesh that 
gasped and stooped, heavy and needing a lot of nursing which 
my love for her could alone make me bear. 

But even love, my friends, cannot replace sleep: no amount 
of affection can replace certain necessities of life which must 
be satisfied even against will. 
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Try not to sleep for several consecutive nights, after a heavy 
day’s work. The thought of my children who had done no 
work during the day and yet were now warm and soundly 
asleep while I was shivering with cold in that room stinking 
with drugs, was driving me as wild as a bear, and was well near 
pushing me to rush to them and pull off the bedclothes from 
their cots and from my wife’s bed to see them jump up from 
their sleep in the cold. But then as I felt in my own body how 
dreadfully they would shiver and I realised that I was envying 
their places merely to see them shiver instead of me, I stopped 
revolting against them and turned myself against the cruelty 
of fate for still keeping alive my mother’s body, now almost 
unrecognisable, groaning and fully unconscious—and I could 
not help thinking that, please God, she might at last stop 
panting. 

Presently, the panting ceased, there was a terrible silence 
in the room. Turning my head—I don’t know why—I caught 
sight of myself in the mirror of the wardrobe, bending over 
my mother’s bed, watching her close to see if she were dead. 

I looked at my own face with horror. 

The same expression of almost joyful terror was still there, 
as when I was bending over my mother’s body closely watching 
for her release. 

A fresh gasping at that very moment gave me such a horror 
of myself that I hid that awful face of mine into my hands as 
if I had committed a crime. But soon I began to weep like a 
child—like the child I had been for that good saintly mother 
of mine whose pity I still needed to comfort me against cold 
and fatigue, though I had just been wishing for her death, my 
dear saintly mother who had spent so many waking nights for 
me when I was young and ill. ... Torn with anguish I 
began to pace up and down the room. 

It soon became impossible to look at things round me, for 
everything in the room—in their anxious immobility—seemed 
to have become alive: the bright edge of the wardrobe, the 
brass knob of the bedstead which I had recently pressed with my 
hand. In despair I threw myself on the chair of the writing 
desk of my youngest daughter, “her” little granddaughter 
who still did her school work in Granny’s room. I don’t 
know for how long I sat there. All I know is that it was broad 
daylight when—after what seemed an enormous lapse of time 
during which I had entirely forgotten fatigue, cold and despair 
—I found myself holding in my hands my daughter’s geo- 
graphy text book, open at page 75 with heavy smudges on the 
margins and a large spot of blue ink on the “ M ” of Jamaica. 

I had apparently spent all that time in the Island of Jamaica, 
where the Blue Mountains are, where the sands seem gently 
to rise from the north until they reach the easy slopes of the 
hills. I had seem under the clear waters of the sea the walls 
of Porto Reale, sunk at the bottom after the terrible earthquake : 
I had seen the sugar and coffee plantations, the wide fields of 
Indian corn and millet, the mountain forests: I had rejoiced 
at inhaling the warm smell of the bedding in the large stables 
of the cattle-b zeders: I had seen all this not merely as a 
vision, but as if I had really lived there, in those meadows 
where the sun always shines, where men, women and children 
carry on their heads the baskets of coffee which they then spread 
in small heaps in the sun to dry. I had seen all this with the 
feeling that it was equally true, equally real in that distant 
country as the sad reality which surrounded me in the room of 
my dying mother. 

I had found the remedy. Geography. Nothing else than 
this certainty of some real life, far off and entirely different 
to place against the present oppressing reality. Merely some- 
thing different, even without any connection to your present 
life: just something which happens to be as it is and which 
you cannot prevent being what it is. This is the remedy, my 
friends, this is the remedy which chance made me discover 
that night. 

And so that you need not strain your brain let me advise 
you to do exactly as I did, allotting to each of my four children 
and my wife a part of the world to which I direct my mind the 
moment they start worrying me. 


My wife, for instance, is Lapland. When she asks from me 
something which I cannot give her, for instance, I immediately 
place myself in the Gulf of Bothnia and I warn her seriously ; 

Umea, Lulea, Pitea, Skelleftea. . . . 

Are you mad? she asks. 

Not at all, my dear—just the rivers of Lapland. 

The rivers of Lapland? What have they got to do 
with me? 

Nothing at all, my dear, nothing at all. But they exist, and 
neither you nor I can deny that at this very moment they are 
flowing into the gulf of Bothnia. And if you could see, my dear, 
as I see, the dreariness of some of the willows and of some of 
the birch trees... . Yes, I know, even the willows and the 
birch trees have nothing to do with you, but they too exist, 
my dear, and they look so dreary round the frozen lakes of the 
steppes “Lap” or “ Lop”—would you believe it? is an 
insult to the Laps. They call themselves the Sami. Dirty 
little dwarfs, my dear! Just imagine—yes, I know, all this has 
nothing to do with you—but just imagine that while I prize 
you so highly they prize conjugal fidelity so little that they offer 
their wife or daughters to the first strangers whom they meet. 
But be sure, my dear, I shall never try to do as they do. 

But what in God’s name are you talking about? Are you 
mad? I was asking you... . 

Yes, my dear. You were asking me for something else, | 
don’t say you weren’t. .. . But what a dreary country it is— 
Lapland. LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


BROADSIDE SONGS 


Mk. W. B. Yeats, Mr. F. R. Higgins and their musical editor, 
Mr. Arthur Duff, have been producing a monthly series of 
“ Broadsides,” published at the Cuala Press, Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin, which are the most delightful and attractive 
things of their kind in existence, as far as my knowledge goes. 
Each Broadside contains two poems with their musical airs 
and two coloured drawings ; they are issued at half a crown 
each in a limited edition of three hundred copies and may be 
obtained direct from the Cuala Press or ordered through any 
good bookseller. When the twelve months are completed 
at the end of this year it will be possible to obtain all twelve 
issues in a binding together with an extremely interesting 
introduction on Anglo-Irish ballads, written by Mr. Yeats 
and Mr. Higgins jointly. In the first seven numbers (January to 
July, 1935) which are already published the poems are either 
traditional or by Mr. Yeats, Mr. Higgins, or other Irish poets, 
and the musical airs are either old ones or newly composed 
by Mr. Arthur Duff. 

Some time ago, writing in these columns of the exquisitely 
fresh and expressive poems of Mr. F. R. Higgins, I made the 
observation that even to me, an Englishman relatively un- 
familiar with Irish ballads, many of his lyrics suggested the 
subtle wavering rhythms of ancient folk song. Indeed, this 
subtlety of rhythm is a characteristic of all European folk 
song and perhaps only Schubert at his freest among the great 
composers of more recent and historic times has ever equalled 
the finest work of these old and unknown European ballad 
singers. It is many years now since Mr. W. B. Yeats, in the 
introduction to his well-known Irish anthology, pointed out 
that the Gaelic influence was the truly fruitful one in modern 
Irish poetry and in the Broadside Introduction on Anglo- 
Irish poetry, of which I have already spoken, the editors say : 
“ All Gaelic poems, or all but a few modern exceptions, were 
written to some tune.” It is very likely that the decay of 
lyric poetry in recent times is largely due to its divorce from 
living song, for without this regenerative influence poets are 
apt to adopt an academic ready-made metrical scheme for 
their lyrical utterance. The decay of song among the people 
during the past hundred years was probably accelerated to 
its final extinction by the advent of compulsory education. 

The self-consciousness and snobbism stimulated thereby 
have finally throttled all natural expression and to-day it 
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requires extraordinary genius, an intractable nature and a 
stubborn, inextinguishable vitality in an individual to escape 
from being pressed into the mould which now awaits him and 
everybody else at birth. 

If the reader of modern poetry or the auditor of modern 


' music wish to know why so much contemporary writing is so 


arid and so devastatingly intellectual, the explanation is to 
hand. Composers such as Schonberg and poets—well, 
perhaps I had better not name any one of my fellow writers 


| in verse—are at their wits’ end. In the absence of any possi- 


bility of natural utterance they must cerebrate and cerebrate 
until some tortured and not obviously banal and recognisable 
nullity comes forth. For artists such as Schénberg and his 
like among our poets one can only have the greatest respect. 
Their situation is hopeless, there are no fructifying streams of 
natural life to thaw the frost which binds them. They spend 
all their energy avoiding rules, regulations, formalities, codes, 
laws or in the warfare of cliques and groups. Everything has 
become politics that is not merely business in life as in art, 
and the unhappy artist is compelled to fight one formula with 
another as the unhappy citizen is compelled to vote under one 
slogan or another. It is difficult indeed to see the way out 
of this temporary depression, but I call it temporary because 
I do not believe this unnatural situation can endure. Just 


as men will not consent forever to be always politicians (either 


of the Right or the Left!), the artists will not forever rest in 


the artificial position of having to pretend to be either Advanced 
or a Back Number. 


In the meanwhile there is great refreshment to be got from 
the poems and the airs of these Broadsides. In Ireland man’s 
natural life is not yet extinct. Speech is not yet stereotyped, 
there is even no standard B.B.C. pronunciation, and there is 
not the slightest sign that every Irishman will be compelled 
one day to declare himself either a Fascist or a Communist, 
a Progressive or a Reactionary. It is said that the Irish cannot 
govern themselves. God be praised that they cannot, for 
this means that Ireland is one of the last homes of humanity, 


_ humanism and the great humanistic culture of the world’s 
' creative past, that past with which its creative future must be 
linked ! 


The American Eagles 
It burst asunder 
When it saw the Blackbird of Avondale. 


The blackbird of Avondale will outlive not only the American 
Eagle, the German Swastika, the Russian Hammer and Sickle, 
the Italian Fasces, the Red Flag of Socialism, but every possible 
political, sociological and theological doctrine with which the 
standardised man hoodwinks himself and tortures his fellows. 
In the February Broadside one of Mr. Yeats’s songs concludes: 


O what is life but a mouthful of air ; 

Said the rambling, shambling travelling-man ; 
Yet all the lovely things that were 

Live, for I saw them dancing there. 


Nobody knows what may befall ; 

Said the wicked, crooked, hawthorn tree. 
I have stood so long by a gap in the wall 
May be I shall not die at all. 


Both Mr. Yeats and Mr. Higgins have shown themselves 
capable of writing songs understandable and singable by the 
people. As a political song I shall quote Mr. Yeats’s The Rose 
Tree from the Broadside for May : 


‘O words are lightly spoken,’ 
Said Pearse to Connolly, 

‘Some politician’s idle words 
Have withered our Rose Tree ; 
Or maybe but a wind that blows 
Across the bitter sea.’ 


‘It needs to be but watered,’ 

James Connolly replied, 

‘To make the green come out again 
And spread on every side, 

And shake the blossom from the bud 
To be the garden’s pride.’ 
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‘But where can we draw water,’ 
Said Pearse to Connolly, 

‘When all the wells are parched away ? 
O plain as plain can be 
There’s nothing but our own red blood 
Can make a right Rose Tree.’ 


This has the simplicity and directness of the old folk songs. 
Is there a poet in England who could write such a political 
song devoid as it is of all banality and self-consciousness ? 
Mr. Higgins’s Song for the Clatter Bones in the June Broadside 
is a completely successful effort in another vein. I have 
space to quote only the first verse : 


God rest that Jewy woman, 

Queen Jezebel the witch, 

Who peeled the clothes from her shoulder-bones 
Down to her spent teats 

As she stretched out of the window 

Among the geraniums, where 

She chaffed and laughed like one half daft 
Titivating her painted hair— 


I wish I had space to quote the two fine versions in the March 
and February Broadsides respectively of those beautiful 
traditional ballads The Lowlands of Holland and The Groves 
of Blarney, but I hope I have said enough to persuade the reader 
that he will find poetry and music to delight him in every 
number of these Broadsides. W. J. TURNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Our Own Lives,” at the Ambassadors 


Miss Gertrude Jennings has written a comedy about the unlucky 
results of unconsidered unselfishness. A girl refuses to marry 
because her parents, who are separated, will be so lonely without 
her. The mother has a chap she is in love with, the father’s 
libido is entirely focused on first editions. But they try to get 
together again for the sake of this foolish young thing. One has 
little sympathy with them—it is obviously their own fault for 
bringing up their daughter to be such a simpleton. The treatment 
of the subject is unsophisticated, and probably the play will be 
more successful in the provinces than in the West End. Miss 
Irene Vanbugh works very hard as the mother, but there is 
little in the part ; and Mr. Baliol Holloway gives to the bibliophile 
husband the inappropriate conscious charm of Sir Gerald du 
Maurier. Mr. Stanley Lathbury creates the only character we 
can believe in; and Lady Tree, playing a Duchess as broad farce, 
runs away with the play. Miss Agnes Lauchlan, Mr. Lewis 
Stringer and Miss Laura Cowie all gave good performances. 
For our part we found the humours of the lower middle class 
family from Streatham a little shy-making. And the general 
unreality was increased by the Venice carnival taking place in 
August, and by a woman of the same world as the Duchess referring 
to her as “ Her Grace.” Emphatically not a play for highbrows 
or the Bright Young, but you could send your grandmother from 
Barchester to it with the certainty that she would be grateful. 


“No Longer Mourn” at the Gate Theatre 


It is a pleasure to see a play as well acted as this is, even if the 
dramatic action of the play itself does not quite rise to the theme. 
Miss Milton’s story, as a novel, carried conviction owing to the 
larger canvas on which it was drawn, and it is possible that, as a 
film, the poignancy of the situation between the wife, who thinks 
her son lost, and her husband, who knows he has been shot, but dare 
not tell her, might carry its proper weight. The tragic irony needs 
intensifying by the interpolation of the landscape through which the 
search for the lost boy takes place, but on the stage the necessarily 
episodic treatment of the development breaks it up too much. Both 
Miss Ffrangcon-Davies as the wife, and Miss Marda Vanne as her 
friend, give performances of great distinction with that sense of 
restraint which is the most moving exposition of emotion. Mr. 
Walter Hudd, making a trial run for his film of Col. Lawrence, also 
gives a brilliant study in the part of the husband. Mr. Hudd is 
one of the best of our younger actors. He has looks, a beautiful 
voice, and has been thoroughly grounded in a hard school. If he 
lacks anything it is a matter of inches, which in films is unimportant : 
on the stage is almost too important. But, if he can produce in 
Mr. Korda’s film the talents which he certainly has in him, I look 
to see him a great star in British pictures. He has got a break and I 


hope it will turn out well for him ; for he and Mr. John Mills are 
almost our only hopes in pictures. 


“Storm Song” at the C.A.D.C. 

The Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Club has had the excellent 
idea of producing a new play not yet seen in London by Mr 
Denis Johnston, the author of The Moon in the Yellow River. 
Storm Song is concerned with the making of a film on a wild Irish 
island by a Hungarian director and his English staff. Mr. Johnston 
writes the comedy of humours with a Chekov technique, and his 
first two acts are extraordinarily good. It is a long while since we 
have seen any new play nearly so amusing. Then the author 
seems to lose his nerve, and tumbles into banalities—first , 
“‘ big scene”’ about whether a director has the right to risk the 
natives’ lives in a storm, and afterwards we positively have to 
watch a girl pretending not to love a chap whom she does love, 
in order to give him his freedom. No doubt many commercial 
managers and star actors demand this sort of stuff, but what a 
play Mr. Johnston could have given us if he had been content 
to remain ironical instead of descending into this forcible-feeble 
conventionality. There are dozens of playwrights who can write 
* big ” scenes, and none with so much gift as Mr. Johnston for 
the comedy of humours. The Cambridge amateurs acted extra- 
ordinarily well. Mr. Marne Maitland, made up to look oddly 
like Bertrand Russell, was brilliant as the Hungarian director— 
his performance indeed was entirely professional. Miss Teresa 
Mayor was most touching, she combined accomplishment with a 
rare sincerity. When the play is done by professionals in London, 
it will be difficult to get better performances than these. Of the 
other actors, Miss Molly Goldsmith, Mr. Colin Mann, Mr, 
John Buchanan, Mr. Robin Duff and Mr. Andrew Winser were 
conspicuously good. The sets were excellent. If this was one of 
the most successful amateur productions which we have ever seen 
even at Cambridge, the credit no doubt goes chiefly to Mr. George 
Rylands, the producer, who incidentally took a small part and 
made it one of the richest humours in the play. We venture to 
hope that the success of this production will encourage the A.D.C. 
to be similarly enterprising in future. The usual amateur habit 
of performing commonplace West-End successes is really very 
pointless, and gives pleasure only to the actors. 


“Woman Tamer” at the Leicester Square 


The shrew to be tamed is the spoiled daughter of an American 
banker, and the Petruchio is a gangster. He is her guardian— 
not her husband until the happy ending—and his methods are 
really very polite. (Let no one ever suggest again that Chicago is 
less civilised than Renaissance Padua.) This film is as well made 
as Miss Joan Bennett (who plays the shrew). You may like, or 
not like, Mr. Raft’s feline and super-Woppish sex-appeal, but you 
must admit that his acting is as polished as his hair. Woman 
Tamer is amusing, exciting, very ingenious. It is only less good 
value than Mr. Raft’s last film, The Glass Key—and that was the 
best American film of the year. Leaving the theatre, we heard a 
Raft fan quoting Swinburne: “ And like the panther’s feet, the 
feet of love.” 


“La Bandera” at the Curzon 


Julien Duvivier, who made two such different and such admir- 
able French films as David Golder and Poil de Carotte, has now 
turned his hand to something quite new: a stereotyped rattling 
drama of a Foreign Legion that is distinctive and exciting. Allow- 
ing for the appeal of another language which naturally transforms 
someone else’s everyday commercial products into caviare at the 
Curzon or art at the Academy, a genuine glamour clings to La 
Bandera—or rather, let us say, appears for the first time in a film 
of this type. Duvivier naturally follows P. C. Wren’s romantic 
notes on how to die with stiff and swollen upper lip in defence of 
a doubly alien tract of desert, but the heroics of his film are violent 
—exalted, if you wish—not sentimental, not a mere beau geste. 
He pays a glowing tribute to Spain’s desperate little soldiers in 
the Riff, but—heroism, death, duty and all—the result is five times 
more just and sensible than, say, Morocco; and unlike that other 
picture in which Frl. Dietrich played the Devil and her director 
played the deuce with his Spanish background, it will appeal to 
the Madrid Government and to audiences everywhere as a dramatic 
and accurate film. There is so rarely even a semblance of reality 
about romance or local colour on the screen that such authenticity 
is positively startling ; it shows here most clearly in the settings 
and acting—which makes the direction seem almost casual. With 
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camera and sunlight glancing down into the dank disreputable 
canyons of Barcelona slums, sweeping the arid highlands of the 
Riff, or simply focused on the whitewashed barrack buildings of 
the tercio, it carries, as a picture, incomparably stronger conviction 
than all the glittering sets of Hollywood can conjure up. As a 
play, too, it contains several forceful performances of impressive 
quality. Le Vigan’s police spy-villain and Annabella’s dusky 
ingénue may fall a little short of Jean Gabin’s murderer (he looks 
like Albert Préjean and like McLagien, and this French film is 

as good as The Informer), but Aimos, as his friend, and Pierre 
ently ab a ialeeee giles Cagtiin of ik Eititom, achieve the 
same high level of excellence. A film not to be missed. 


Opera at Sadler’s Wells 

The policy at Sadler’s Wells of performing operas outside the 
usual English repertory deserves, and we are glad to see is getting, 
public support. Already this season, for example, Miss Bayliss 
has given us performances of the original Boris Godounov 
(containing a lovely scene which has apparently never been heard 
on a London stage before), Fra Diavolo, The Snow Maiden and 
two one-act operas of Puccini, Gianni Schicchi and Il Tabarro. 
Their latest production, of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, reaches 
a high standard of acting and singing, and it is a delightful opera 
which one day no doubt will become as popular as The Barber of 
Seville. One is glad to see that the old tradition of shoddy dresses 
and stock scenery has completely disappeared : the peasants’ hose 
is as gay and vivid as the music they dance to, and for the fair 
there is charming backcloth with a few distant roofs of marquees 
under a large expanse of pale blue sky. Much of the comedy is 
out of doors, and when the curtain goes up our first sensation— 
“It’s a fine day !”—is exactly right. Mr. Powell Lloyd, as the 
booby, with turned-in toes and hair like flax on a pole, acted and 
sang—and stammered—well. The rest of the cast were good, and 
Miss Joan Cross, as the bride, sang excellently, though it is not 
a part in which she looks her best. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, December 6th— 

Dramatic Society Performance of “ The Laughing Woman,” 
University College, Gower Street, 8. Andon Dec. 9th and roth. 

Reception in honour of Professor Otto Schmidt (Leader of the 
Cheliuskin Arctic Expedition), Friends House, 8.15. 

“ A Royal Exchange,” His Majesty’s Theatre. 

SATURDAY, December 7th— 

Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 

National Week and Congress of Peace and Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R., Friends Meeting House and on Dec. 8th. 

Rugby Football. Ireland v. New Zealand, Dublin. 

International Folk Sonzs, Victoria and Aibert Museum, 3. 

Sunpay, December 8th— 

Prof. J. G. Flugel on “ Morals and Reality,” Conway Hall, rr. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Furtwingler, Albert 
Hall, 3. 

F. D. Klingender on “ Marxism and London Architecture,” Marx 
House, Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 

“ Easter,” Phoenix Theatre. 

Capt. R. St. Barbe Baker on “ Tree Magic,” Kensington Club Arts 
Circle, Kensington Palace Mansions, De Vere Gardens, 9. 

“ These Mortals.” Aldwych Theatre. 

Monpay, December 9th— 
“ Jazz Comedy,” Everyman Cinema, Hampstead. 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. And on Dec. roth. 
Turspay, December 10th— 

H. R. L. Sheppard on “ The Peace Pledge: The Next Step,” 
Friends House, Euston Read, 1.20. 

Prof. G. E. G. Catlin on “ The Treason of the Clerks,” Conway 
Hall, 7. 

Mrs. E. M. Lowe on “ Education,” Morley College, 8. 

British Institute of ical Studies. The Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge on “‘ The Place of Myth in Philosophy,” University College, 
Gower Street, 8.15. 

WepNEsDAY, December r1th— 

W. Winkworth on “ Chinese Art,” Morley College, 7.30. 

Joseph Waldmann on “A German View of British Socialism,” 
Conway Hall, 8. 

B.B.C. Concert, Queen’s Hail, 8. 

THurspay, December 12th— 
Gerald Heard on “ Sanctions,” Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 8. 
S C.R. “ We Have Been to Russia” Social, Y.M.C.A. Drawing 


Room, 8.15. 
Fripay, December 13th— 
Birkbeck College Literary Society Performance of “ Edward II,” 
And on Dec. 14th. 


College Theatre, 8. 
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on matters appertaining to SEX within the pages of “ Health and Strength "’ but 
bemnnenne 5 never had any book brought to my aotice which I can more heartil 
on the *  Baapehepadia of Sexual Knowledge "’ - It is a boo 
that will last a lifetime. It is a book I would like to sce in every home, read by 
a husband and 
will be getti the “FINEST BOOK I HAVE —— —- ON THE SUBJECT 
OF SEXUAL HY GIEN Thomas Bowen on, F.1LL., F.R.E.S. 
os THE ‘SCHOOLMASTER AND wo! AN TEACHER'S 
CHRONICLE."’—This book gives ail the essential knowledge that any layman (or 
woman) needs on all aspects of the subject : and it gives the knowledge in a matter- 
of-fact manner, without sentimentality or - 

“THE LISTENER.”—It covers the ground thoroughly and 
gives up-to-date information . . 

“ THE MEDICAL OFFICER."'—This monumental book may 
be recommended not only as a reference book but also for purposes of sex education. 
There is, besides, a very ” fall index and oe for those who want to probe 
deeper into the sources of scientific research 


@SPECIAL OFFER 


4 Owing to the unprecedented demand from readers of the ‘ New 
Statesman” for this informative work, the publishers are con- 
tinuing to offer the Encyclopedia on “ subscriber's terms.’’ The 
complete 36/- work will therefore be sent under plain cover and 
post free on receipt of 29/6 only. (If C.O.D. 31/3.) 

2 Also obtainable on simple deferred terms on first payment of 
8/-. Ask for particulars of instalment terms. 


FRANCIS ALDOR 


4(N), BUCKNALL ST.. NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tree large books of the highest literary interest have been 
produced practically simultaneously by Dr. H. W. Donner. 
They are Thomas Lovell Beddoes : the Making of a Poet (Black- 
well, 18s.), The Works of Beddoes (Oxford, 25s.), The Browning 
Box, or the Life and Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes as reflected 
in Letters by his Friends and Admirers (Oxford, 15s.) This 
avalanche of scholarship shows Beddoes in a new light; we 
have always known the mountain was there, but we can now 
see its real contours though a large part of it is shrouded in 
perpetual mist. Dr. Donner has performed a great and 
lasting service by his complete edition of Beddoes’ Works, 
which have never been properly presented before. To begin 
with he has printed, from Dykes Campbell’s transcripts of 
Beddoes MSS. in the Browning Box (which was lost with all 
its contents), and from other sources a very large number of 
hitherto unpublished poems, dramatic fragments and con- 
tributions to German and Swiss newspapers. Most of these 
are individually of trifling importance, but collectively they 
assist very greatly in understanding the development of 
Beddoes ; some of them are of real intrinsic value. The most 
important feature of Dr. Donner’s edition is a variorum 
edition of Death’s Fest-Book with the complete text of the first 
and second versions and the parallel text of the enlarged first 
act. The importance of this is because the transcript of 
Death’s Fest-Book for the press was made in 1829 while the 
enlarged first act was executed between 1838 and 1844. 
Beddoes introduced a great many of the lyrics and songs 
which he wrote in later years into the later versions of Death’s 
Fest-Book, which served almost as a scrapbook of his work. 
* *x * 


Dr. Donner has added fully as much to our knowledge of 
Beddoes in his biography, though here, as might be expected, 
there is more to criticise. Dr. Donner never hesitates to set 
down his own opinions. Thus Keats’s remark that Beauty ts 
truth, truth beauty, receives a lengthy reprimand : 

He did not realise that we create beauty for ourselves by attributing 
our own emotions to the external objects which caused them. To 
ascribe to it external reality reduces thought to a vicious circle. It is 
contrary to all rules of causation, for our emotions cannot create a 
new quality in anything outside ourselves. Convinced of the reality 
of his experience and knowing the expression he gave to it to be 
adequate, Keats concluded that the complex formed by the external 
object and his own emotional reaction to it, was the true perception 
of the fact itself. He did not know that by confusing knowledge and 
experience, his perception of reality became fallacious. To fact he 
added emotion, and this combination, generally perceived as beauty, 
he mistook for truth. 

By making his point three times over, Dr. Donner convinces 
us that boredom is truth, truth boredom, a mistake which is 
far worse than Keats’s. More tiresome is the following : 

Like many scandalous remarks in his early letters, the ruthlessnes$ 
and bad taste of Beddoes’ attacks in the Volksblatt on the Duke of 
Wellington, on the aristocracy and clergy are painful to recall. 

Such expressions of praise and blame make it clear that he 
will not be sympathetic with Beddoes’ revolutionary activities. 
x . 7 


Beddoes was the son of the famous Dr. Beddoes who 
collaborated with James Watt and Sir Humphry Davy, and 
of a sister of Maria Edgeworth’s. Dr. Beddoes had advanced 
ideas about education, as about everything else, and believed 
that children should be given sexual instruction at an early 
age—he suggested they should be shown a female frog con- 
taining spawn. Morcover, we are told that he never secluded 
himself for the purposes of study, but 

whether engaged in reading or composition, it was uniformly _ his 

wish that his wife and children should be in the same apartment. 

On the strength of this Dr. Donner believes that “ the later 
development of the poet suggests that his early toys may 


indeed have been the dissected organs of animals.” It is true 
that in Leopold Beddoes speaks of a babe “ who played with 
dead flesh as with a toy,” and Dr. Donner recurs to the poin: 
several times and develops it at length : 
The ideas would be innumerable that would rise out of the memory 
of having as a child played with the dead limbs of a fellow being . . 
there would then be no wonder at the hold death had on his imaging. 
tion. His predilection for the horrible would be explained by th 
early familiarity . . . the sights which his father rightly foresay 
would make an indelible impression on an infant mind, were respon. 
sible for the obsession which is best described as a ‘ skeleton complex. 
Moreover, Dr. Donner believes such memories 


would explain why Beddoes became the lonely man he was : he carric} 

within him something that isolated him from his fellow beings. 
This explanation seems to me extremely unlikely. In the first 
place, Dr. Beddoes, who died when the poet was five year 
old, is most unlikely to have dissected human remains in the 
bosom of his family. There is no evidence to suppose that 
he did and there are obvious reasons why Mrs. Beddoes should 
object even if her husband had no sanitary reasons against 
doing so. Secondly, Dr. Beddocs only advocated showing 
children dead animals—and Thomas can’t have seen more oS 
them than is familiar to every butcher’s son. Thirdly, I see 
no reason why familiarity with dead animals, or corpses, 
should produce a skeleton complex, but rather the reverse. 
In considering the question we must not forget that it was the 
age of a literary obsession with skeletons. Not all the hundreds 
of writers who dealt in graveyards, premature burial, corpses, 
worms, ghosts and vampires can have wielded the scalpel a 
the age of five. 

* + * 

Dr. Donner tells us much that is new about Beddoes’ life 
after he took up medicine and went to live abroad. He had 
always been a rebel and a great admirer of Shelley’s, but his 
revolutionary activity was the result of his friendship with 
Bernard Reich, an Odessa Jew and a fellow medical student. 
The two friends shared lodgings and Reich went with Beddoes 
to Wiirzburg after the poet had been expelled from Géttingen 
for a drunken orgy after he had taken his degree. Wiirzburg 
was a centre of enlightenment and a hotbed of radicals who 
were eventually scattered, or imprisoned, by the Bavarian 
Government, and Beddoes was one of the first to be driven 
out. After this, European revolutionary politics were probably 
as great an interest as medicine, or poetry. Beddoes was always 
given to fits of enthusiasm and mad pranks. Such seems the 
true explanation of the famous occasion when he hired a 
theatrical company and a theatre at Zurich and produced one 
performance of Henry IV in German. Sir Edmund Gosse 
embroidered this story with the explanation that Beddoes 
wished to see his young friend, the baker boy, Degen, in the 
part of Hotspur. Actually Beddoes played Hotspur, the 
performance was given in 1837 and he did not meet Degen 
until 1845. Degen afterwards became an actor. The best 
account of European revolutionary activities in the ’forties is 
given by Herzen, and Herwegh, who was such a plague in the 
Herzen household, was a friend of Beddoes. Unfortunately, 
Herzen did not know him until after Beddoes’ suicide. 

e * * 


The letters in the volume called The Browning Box are 
evidence of the great influence Beddoes had on all who knew 
him and of his extraordinary intellectual powers in every 
subject he took up. He mastered languages with wonderful 
facility and as a doctor had the greatest reputation with all his 
professors. Dr. Donner ranks his songs much higher than 
the rest of his poetry, but I agree with Mr. F. L. Lucas that 
“as a lyric poet Beddoes can be lovely, but it is in his verse 
dialogue that he shows his strength.” The tragedy of Beddoes, 
as Dr. Donner realises, came from the divorce between 
Romantic poetry and the nineteenth-century stage. If 
Beddoes could have seen his plays acted and have learned by 
that experience, and have written with the stage in mind, he 
might have altered the whole direction of English literature, 
or at any rate of English poetry. Davip GARNETT 
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The Correspondence of 
THOMAS GRAY 


Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 
and LEONARD WHIBLEY 
3 vols. 63/- net 


The Letters of 


GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS to 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


and his Correspondence 


with R. W. DIXON 
Edited by 
CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 
2 vols. 30/- net 

The Early Letters of 
WILLIAM & DOROTHY 

WORDSWORTH 
Edited by E.. de SELINCOURT 

25/- net 


DICTIONARIES 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN AMERICAN 
USAGE 
By H. W. HORWILL 
7/6 net 
THE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH PROVERBS 


Compiled by W. G. SMITH 
21/- net 


A World’s Classic 
BELCHA MBER 











», 





RANDALL 
DAVIDSON 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
By G. K. A. BELL 
Bishop of Chichester 
2 vols. 36/- net 
*...A contribution to the history 
of our times’ Robert Lynd 


VIVIANS 


By M. V. HUGHES 
Author of ‘A London Child of the 
Seventies’ 7/6 net 
¢. . . Such a book as this is a rare 
event, and as refreshing as it is rare’ 

Birmingham Post 


THE WYNNE 
DIARIES 


Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE 
Vol. 1. 1789-1794 = 15/- net 
. . » The volume is so full of good 
things that I could fill a dozen pages 


with quotations’ Arthur Bryant 


THIS MAN’S 
FATHER 


Fifty Years of English Life 
in Photographs 
By NOEL CARRINGTON and 
JOCELYN RAE 7/6 net 
*. .. eye-proof of a revolution in 
manners and ideals’ Morning Post 


KEATS’S LETTERS 


Edited by M. BUXTON FORMAN 
A new edition in a single volume, 
with some letters never before 


published 12/6 net 


WOODFORDE 


Edited by JOHN BERESFORD 
10/6 net 

Selected Passages from the Diary 

of a Country Parson 





HISTORIES 








¥ 

A HISTORY OF THE ¥ 
ANGLO-SAXONS 5 

3 By R. H. HODGKIN = 

¥ 2 vols. Illustrated 30/- net 
A THE BIRTH OF THE Be 
MIDDLE AGES -¥ 

. By H. ST. L. B. MOSS 3, 
< Illustrated 12/6 net - 


Scasid 
om 


A HISTORY OF 


e 2, 
ot ABYSSINIA mma. 
+¥ By A. H. M. JONES -¥ 
Me and ELIZABETH MONROE 
} Illustrated 6/- net “ “ 


ie 7 


2 POLITICS 


2 DICTATORSHIP AND 
oF DEMOCRACY = 
By “¥ 

Sir JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT YY, 
10/6 net : 





a ae ® 
TH 
mi 







THE. 
§ POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
Ly OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
‘ 1861-10901 
By FRANK HARDIE 
8/6 net 


A World ’s Classic 


THE 
COMPLEAT ANGLER 
By IZAAK WALTON and 

CHARLES COTTON 
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Christmas BE LL Books 


Unsolved Problems 


of Science by A. W. HASLETT 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH : 
tion of the problems of modern science known to me.’ 


MORNING POST: 
of detection.’ 


The Poet's Tongue 


The famous verse anthology compiled by 
W. H. AUDEN & JOHN GARRATT 


DESMOND MACCARTHY broadcasting : 
the book reflects a genuine and deep personal taste.’ 


G. W. STONIER (New Statesman) : 


Proms.’ 


Steady Drummer 
by STANLEY CASSON 


CYRIL CONNOLLY (New Statesman) : 


like to be a young man in 1914.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD : 
a war book with a difference . 


* This is the clearest and best exposi- 


* More thrilling than any dozen dramas 
7/6 net 


*T recommend iit Pe 


‘A remarkable anthology 

. It will attract the fastidious reader who usually avoids 
such collections, and it deserves to be as popular as the 
430 pages. 6/- 


* His outlook is intelli- 
gent, dry, realist ; he takes great pains to show what it felt 


‘ Another,war book but most decidedly 
. a brilliant and, despite 
its grim conclusion, an inspiriting book.’ J/lustrated. 12/6 net 


Well on the Road 


an hilarious story, for children 
aged five to five score, by 
CHRISTOPHER BRADBY 
with pictures by 

EDWARD BAWDEN 


‘In the best nonsense style.’ 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
Recommended by 


the JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. 3/6 net 


The Living Garden 


or the How and Why of Garden Life 

by E. J. SALISBURY, D.sc., F.R.S. 

A. G. MACDONELL (Bystander) : ‘“ Completely 
delightful ... An ideal book for the gardener 
who has got past his nasturtium stage.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “One of the best 


books of its kind ever written.” 
Exquisitely illustrated. 





10/6 net 


Climbing Days 
by DOROTHY PILLEY 


One of the best mountaineering books of our 
day—by a famous woman climber. 


ALPINE JOURNAL : “ It embraces every variety 
of mountain experience . . . extremely well- 
written . . . really vivid narrative from the 
beginning to the end.” 


69 magnificent photographs. 16/- net 
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With These 


Books 





Albert of Belgium 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


A fascinating and intimate study of a brave-souled able monarch who rallied the world to his side. 
“A distinguished, sympathetic and extremely interesting biography.”—Punch. 
Illustrated. 21/- net 


i Walked by Night 


The Autobiography of a Poacher. 
“It is the finest thing of its kind since Richard Jefferies’ 


‘Gamekeeper at Home.’ "—The Star. 


Edited by LILIAS RIDER HAGGARD 
Illustrated by EDWARD SEAGO. 15/- net 


Kitty, Duchess of 
Queensberry 


By VIOLET BIDDULPH 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


A Year That the Loeust... 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


An altogther delightful volume by the author of If Winter 
Comes, reminiscent, reflective end invested throu,hout with an 
engaging humour. 


The ‘‘ Evening Standard’’ Book of the Month for 
November 


Youth Uncharted 


Thrilling Personal Narrative of 
STEPHEN LAWFORD 7/6 net 











Ged is My Adventure 


By ROM LANDAU 
The book that has disturbed, shocked and solaced thousands. 


Ilustrated. 10/6 net. 


Stings and Wings 
By HUMBERT WOLFE 
No better or more amusing gift. 


Illustrated by A. SAVORY. 5/- net 


Frederick Delius 


By CLARE DELIUS 
Illustrated. 15/- net 
“ A book all music-lovers should read, and many more.”—Sphere. 


The “‘ Daily Mail ”’ Book of the Month for November 





I Find Four People 


The Unique Autobiography of 
PAMELA FRANKAU 10/6 net 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ Book of the Month for December 





Balkan Monastery 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 7/6 net 


IiVOR 








NICHOLSON 


& WATSON 
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SOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 








An unusual travel book Biography 
THE FUNERAL MARCH 
6,000 BEARDS OF ATHOS OF A MARIONETTE 
RALPH H. BREWSTER SUSAN BUCHAN 






With an introduction by ETHEL SMYTH 
and forty half-tone illustrations. 


12s. 6d. 





The story of Charlotte Stuart as revealed by 
her recently discovered letters. 


Illustrated - 4s. 6d. 









Politics 
QUACK, QUACK! ALLEGRA 
LEONARD WOOLF IRIS ORIGO 
A study of the present-day revolt against A short sketch of the tragic life of Byron's 
reason in politics and elsewhere. child, Allegra. 
Illustrated - 7s. 6d. Illustrated - 5s. 









The works of The Uniform Edition of 
C. DAY LEWIS VIRGINIA. WOOLF 
COLLECTED POEMS—129- 1933 THE COMMON READER—2nd SERIES 
Includes—Transitional Poem, From Feathers The latest volume in this edition - 5s. 
to Iron, and The Magnetic Mountain. 






7s. 6d. Other volumes in the same edition: 








THE COMMON READER—1st SERIES 
TIME TO DANCE A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN 
His latest volume of poetry. TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
™ THE VOYAGE OUT 
NIGHT AND DAY 
REVOLUTION IN MRS. DALLOWAY 
WRITING JACOB'S ROOM 
Three short essays. THE WAVES 
Paper covers. ORLANDO 
1s. 6d. FLUSH 
























Poetry Biography 
COLLECTED POEMS THE BRONTES 
a EM. DELAFIELD 
—_— 8s. 6d. 
Education 
THE AN 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHER AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
MARY BIRKINSHAW ——s FREUD 
3s. 6d. s. 






Half-Crown Fiction Library Day to Day Pamphlets 






FAMILY HISTORY. CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
Cheap Edition - 2s. 6d. 1s. 6d. 










THE CASE IS ALTERED WHAT TO DO WITH THE B.B.C. 
WILLIAM PLOMER RAYMOND POSTGATE 
Cheap Edition - 2s. 6d. is. 6d. 















THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER POLITICS AND MORALS 
F. M. MAYOR G. P. GOOCH, Dill. | 
Cheap Edition - 2s. 6d. 1s. 6d. | 






THE HOGARTH PRESS————— 


52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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LIFE ERRANT 


By CICELY HAMILTON, act- 
ress, dramatist and rolling- 
stone. ‘One of the most 
interesting autobiog- 
raphies of the year.’— The 
Observer. Ulustrated. 10/6 


LITILE ILOWERS 


of $I’ PANCRAS 
‘Simply delicious’ is how 
the REV. DICK SHEPPARD 
describes HUGH TALBOT’S 
racy account of his guests 
from the slums. John 
(1066) Reynolds drew the 
pictures. 5/- 


NEW NOVITS 


We recommend especially 
as Christmas gifts Gerald 
Bullett’s murder-trial 
novel, THE jURY, Mrs. 
Strachey’s delightful Vic- 
torian story, THE FROZEN 
HEART, Duhamel’s three 
PASQUIER novels, W. J. 
Turner’s witty and poetic 
BLOW FOR BALLOONS, or 
Dorothy Richardson’s new 
‘Miriam’ novel, CLEAR 
HORIZON. Each 7/6 


PLATO'S 
SYMPOSIUM 


Here is an accurate and 
highly entertaining version 
by MICHAEL JOYCE of 
Plato’s ‘ Drinking Party.’ 
Hand-set by Hague and 
Gill, frontispiece by Denis 
Tegetmeier. 6/- 





EVERYMAN IN 
HEALTH AND 
in SICKNESS 


DR. HARRY ROBERTS’ book 
is ‘far and away the best 
non-technical work on the 
care of body and mind,’ 
says the British Medical 
Journal. 750 pages; 116 
illustrations. 12/6* 


EVER YMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Bennett, Eddington, Law- 
rence, Galsworthy—these 
are some of the modern 
authors represented among 
the 925 volumes of the 
world’s great books in 
Everyman’s Library at 2/- 
each, leather 4/-. Send for 
descriptive catalogue.* 


REAUHNDEIRS 


R. L. G. IRVING. The 
Romance of Mountaineer- 
ing. Finely illus. 18/-* 
EDMUND VALE. The World 
of Wales. Illustrated. 6/-* 


ERIC DAGLISH. How to See 
Nature. Two illustrated 
*‘omnibuses.’ Each 6/-* 


FOR CHILDREN 
GERALD BULLETY. ‘The 
Happy Mariners. Illus. 5/- 
PATRICIA LYNCH. The 
Turf-Cutter’s Donkey 
Goes Visiting. Illus. 5/- 


ALDINE BIBLE 


The Bible in modern dress, 
edited by M. R. JAMES, 0.M., 
designed by ERIC GILL. 
Vol. 1, Matthew and Mark. 
Vol. 2, Luke and Acts. 
Cloths /~each. Leather 7/6* 


NEW TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, 
M.A., With engravings by 
ERIC GILL, 36 (of the 40) 
volumes of this charming 
one-play-one-volume edi- 
tion are published. Cloth 
2/- each. Leather 3/-* 


NEW POETRY 


Instead of the ephemeral 
Christmas card why not 
send a volume in Dent’s 
half-crown series of con- 
temporary verse? These 
are elegant books, of real 
importance, by Turner, 
Muir, Aiken, Kendon, 
Bullett, Sylvia Lynd and 
younger writers such as 
Dyment, Norman Cameron 
and Hugh Sykes Davies. 
Send for list.* 


TH/L MASTER 
MUSICIANS 


Re-edited by ERIC BLOM, 
up-to-date im facts and 
theory, twelve volumes 
are ready. ‘The latest in- 
clude Mozart, Tchaikov- 
sky, Wagner and Handel. 
Well illustrated. Eacha/6* 





* Send to Bedford Street W.C.2 for Dents’ full Christmas 


, ] 
List ana prospectuses of any books starred above 
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ee —— “Come on! Come on! Let’s make up our minds! What 
CONTENTS are we going to eat? Eat! Eat!” he roared. 

CONVERSATION Piece. By V. S. Pritchett . . . «Page 857 “ Yes,” we cried. “ Drink! What are we going to drink ? ” 

Two Porms. By Stevie Smith ‘ yt, S's oe The proprietor, who was in his shirt sleeves and braces, 

REVIEWS : said it was for us to decide. We could have anything we 


The Young Zoophilist. By H.E. Bates . . © e« -« 
The Christmas Crush. By Eleanor Farjeon. . «© «© « 
Photographs. By Robinson Moody . . . «. « -« 
Select Establishments. By Arthur Marshall ° 
Machines for Boys and Traps for Parents. By David Black . 

“ Pretty Pictures.”” By Roger Marvell . 


For the Diehards. By Vincent Parr tnt ..6. 'e = 008 
From Four to Fourteen. By E. B. C. Jones  } we 
A Colleague of Wren. By M.I. Batten . . «© © « 876 
Sir Walford’s Delight. By Ralph Bates . . .« «» 878 
Live and Learn. By John Mavrogordato , ot tin m 880 
A Mixed Bag. By K. John OY a 882 
Kierkegaard. By Edward Sackville West 884 


The Philosopher Stoops to Fiction. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy 
Germany and Greece. By Peter Quennell . 


Fireside Gardening. By R.G.E. Willison. . . « 888 
A Week-end Book. By G.W.Stonier. . . . . 890 
Christmas Cards ‘ a a ae 891 
A Selected List of Other Children’s s Books e . 892 








CONVERSATION PIECE 


WE took our seats at the table. There were seven of us. 

It was at one of those taverns in Madrid. The moment we 
sat down Juliano, the little, hen-headed, red-lipped con- 
sumptive who was paying for the dinner and who laughed 
not with his mouth but by crinkling the skin round his eyes 
into scores of scratchy lines and showing his bony teeth— 
Juliano got up and said, “‘ We are all badly placed.” Fernando 
and Felix said, “ No, we are not badly placed.” And this 
started another argument shouting between the lot of us. 
We had been arguing all the way to the restaurant. 
The proprietor then offered the table in a different way. 
Unanimously we said ‘“‘ No,” to settle the row; and when he 
brought the table and put it into place and laid a red and white 
check tablecloth on it, we sat down, stretched our legs and 
said, “Yes. A table is much better.” 

Before this we had called for Angel at his hotel. We shook 
his hand or slapped him on the back or embraced him and 


two hung on his arm as we walked down the street. “ Ah, 
Angel, the rogue!” we said, giving him a squeeze. Our 
smooth Mediterranean Angel! “The uncle!” we said. 


“The old scoundrel.” Angel smiled, lowering his black 
lashes in appreciation. Juliano gave him a prod in the ribs 
and asked him if he remembered after ali these years that 
summer at Biarritz? When we had all been together? The 
only time we had all been together before? Juliano laughed 
by making his eyes wicked and expectant, like one Andalusian 
reminding another of the great joke they had had the day 
poor So-and-So fell down the stairs and broke his neck. 

“The day you were nearly drowned,” Juliano said. 

Angel’s complexion was the colour of white coffee, his hair, 
crinkled like a black fern, was parted in the middle, he was 
rich, soft-palmed and patient. He was the only well-dressed 
man among us, the suavest shouter. Now he sat next door 
but one to Juliano. Fernando was between them, Juan next 
to me and, at the end, Felix. They had put Caesar at the 
head of the table, because he was the oldest and the largest. 
Indeed at his age he found his weight tiring to the feet. 

Caesar did not speak much. He gave his silent weight to 
the dinner, letting his head drop like someone falling asleep, 
and listening. To the noise we made his silence was a balance 
and he nodded all the time slowly, making everything true. 
Sometimes someone told some story about him and he listened 
to that, nodding and not disputing it. 

But we were talking chiefly of that summer, the one when 
Angel (the old uncle !) had nearly been drowned. Then Juan, 
the stout, swarthy one, banged the table with his hairy hands 
and put on his horn-rimmed glasses. He was the smallest 


and most vehement of us, the one with the thickest neck and 
the deepest voice, his words like barrels rumbling in a cellar. 





wanted. This started another argument. He stepped back a 
pace and put himself in an attitude of self-defence. 

“Soup! Soup? Make up your minds about soup! Who 
wants soup ?”’ bawled Juan. 

“Red wine,” some of us answered. And others : 
red, white.” 

“Soup I said,” shouted Juan. 
“ Soup.” 

“ Ah,” said Juan, shaking his head, in his slow miserable 
disappointed voice. “ Nobody have any soup. I want some 


“ Not 


“Yes,” we all shouted. 


‘soup. Nobody soup,” he said sadly to the proprietor. 


Juliano was bouncing in his chair and saying, God he would 
never forget that summer when Angel was nearly drowned ! 
When we had all been together. Juan said Felix had not been 
there and we had to straighten that matter out. Juliano said : 

“They carried him on to the beach, our little Angel on to 
the beach. And the beach superintendent came through the 
crowd and said, ‘ What’s happening ?’ ‘ Nothing,’ we said. 
“A man knocked out.’ ‘ Knocked out?’ said the beach 
superintendent. ‘ Nothing,’ we said. ‘Drowned!’ A lot 
of people left the crowd and ran about over the beach saying, 
‘A man has been drowned.’ ‘ Drowned,’ said the beach 
superintendent. Angel was lying in the middle of them all, 
unconscious, with water pouring out of his mouth.” 

“No! NO!” shouted Fernando. “No. It wasn’t like 
that.” 

“ How do you mean, it wasn’t like that?” cried Juliano. 
“I was there.” He appealed to us. “I was there.” 

“Yes, you were there,” we said. 

“I was there. I was there bringing him in. You say it 
wasn’t like that, but it was like that. We were all there.” 
Juliano jumped protesting to his feet, flung back his coat from 
his defying chest. His waistcoat was very loose over his 
stomach, draughty. 

“ What happened was better than that,” Fernando said. 

“ Ah,” said Juliano, suddenly sitting down and grinning 
with his eyes at everyone, very pleased at his show. 

“It was better,” he said. “ How better ?” 

Fernando was a man who waited for silence and his hour. 
Once getting possession of the conversation he never let it 
go, but held it in the long, soothing ecstasy of a pliable embrace. 
All day long he lay in bed in his room in Fuencarral with the 
shutters closed, recovering from the bout of the day before. 
He was preparing himself to appear in the evening, spruce, 
grey-haired and meaty under the deep black crescents of his 
eyebrows, his cheeks ripening like plums as the evening 
advanced, his blue eyes which got bloodshot early, becoming 
mistier. He was a man who ripened and moistened. He 
talked his way through dinner into the night, his voice loosening, 
his eyes misting, his walk becoming slower and stealthier, 
acting every sentence, as if he were swaying through the 
exalted phase of inebriation. But it was an inebriation purely 
verbal ; an exaltation of dramatic moments, refinements upon 
situations ; and hour after hour passed until the dawn found 
him sodden in his own anecdotes, like a fruit in rum. 

“ What happened was,” Fernando said, “ that I was in the 
sea. And after a while I discovered Angel was in the sea. 
As you know there is nothing more perilous than the sea, 
but with Angel in it the peril is tripled ; and when I saw him 
I was preparing to get as far away as possible. But he was 
making faces in the water and soon he made such a face, so 
inhuman, so unnatural, I saw he was drowning. This did not 
surprise me for Angel is one of those men who when he is in 
the sea he drowns. There is some psychological antipathy. 
Now when I see a man drowning my instinct is to get away 
quickly. A man drowning is not a man. He is a lunatic. 
But a lunatic like Angel! But unfortunately he got me before 
I could get away. There he was,” Fernando stood up and 
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raised his arm, confronting the proprietor of the restaurant, 
but staring right through that defensive man, “ beating the 
water, diving, spluttering, choking, spitting, and, seeing he 
was drowning, for the man was drowning, caught hold of me, 
and we both went under. Angel was like a beast. He clung 
to me like seaweed. I, seeing this, awarded him a knock-out 
—zum—but as the tenacity of man increases with unconscious- 
ness, Angel stuck to me like a limpet, and in saving myself 
there was no escape from saving him.” 

“‘ That’s true,” said Angel, admiring his finger nails. And 
Caesar nodded his head up and down twice, which made 
it true. 

Juan then swung round and called out, “ Eat! Food! Let 
us order. Let us eat. We haven’t ordered. We do nothing 
but talk, not eat. I want to eat.” 

“ Yes, come on,” said Felix. “Eat. What’s the fish?” 

“* Eat,” we all shouted. 

“ The fish,” said the proprietor, “is bacalao.” 

“ Yes,” everyone cried. “ Bacalao, a good bacalao, a very 
good one. No, it must be good. No. I can’t eat it unless it’s 
good, very good and very good.” 

“No,” we said. “ Not fish. We don’t want it.” 

** Seven bacalaos then ?” said the proprietor. 

But Fernando was still on his feet. 

“And the beach inspector said, ‘What’s his name and 
' address and has he any identity papers?’ ‘ Man,’ I said, 

© He’s in his bathing dress. Where could he keep his papers ?’ 
And Juan said, ‘Get a doctor. Don’t stand there asking 
questions. Get a doctor.’ ” 

“ That’s true,” said Juan gloomily. ‘“‘ He wasn’t dead.” 

“* Get a doctor, that was it,” Angel said. 

“And they got a doctor and brought him round and got 
half the Bay of Biscay out of him, gallons of it. It astonished 
me that so much water could come out of a man.” 

“* And then in the evening,” Juliano leaped up and clipped 
the story out of Fernando’s mouth. “ Angel says to the 
proprietor of the hotel. . . .” 

Juan’s head had sunk to his chest. His hands were over his 
ears. 

“‘ Eat,” he bawled in a voice of despair so final that we all 
stopped talking and gazed at him with astonishment for a few 
moments. Then in sadness he turned to me appealing. “ Can’t 
we eat? I am empty.” 

“. ,. said to the proprietor of the hotel,” Fernando 
grabbed the tale back from Juliano, “ who was rushing down 
the corridor with a face like a fish. ‘I am the man who was 
drowned this morning.’ And the proprietor who looked at 
Angel like a prawn, the proprietor said, ‘ M’sieu, whether 
you were drowned or not drowned this morning you are about 
to be roast. The hotel is on fire.’ ” 

“ That’s right,” we said. “ The hotel was on fire.” 

“I remember,” said Felix. ‘“ It began in the kitchen.” 

“ How in the kitchen ?” 

This then became the argument. 

“ The first time ever I heard it was in the kitchen.” 

“ But no,” said Angel, softly rising to claim his life story 
for himself. Juliano clapped his hands and bounced with joy. 
“ It was not like that.” 

““ But we were all there, Angel,” Fernando said, but Angel 
who spoke very rapidly said : 

“Noandno! And the proof ofitis. What was I wearing ?” 
He challenged all of us. We paused. 

“ Tripe,” said Juan to me, hopelessly wagging his head. 
“You like tripe? They do it well. Here! Phist!” he 
called the proprietor through the din. “ Have you tripe, a 
good Basque tripe? No? What a pity! Can you get me 
some? Here! Listen,” he shouted to the rest of the table. 
“ Tripe,” he shouted, but they were engrossed in Angel. 

‘““ Pyjamas,” Fernando said. ‘“‘ When you are in bed you 
wear your pyjamas.” 

“* Exactly, and they were not my pyjamas.” 

“ You say the fire was not in the kitchen,” shouted Fernando, 
“ bécause the pyjamas you were wearing were not yours! ” 


And we shouted back at Angel. 

“They belonged to the Italian ambassador,” said Angel, 
“ the one who was with that beautiful Mexican girl.” 

Then Caesar, who, as I have said, was the oldest of us and 
sat at the head of the table, Caesar leaned his old big pale face 
forward and said in a hushed voice, putting out his hands like 
a blind man rémembering : 

“ My God—but what a very beautiful woman she was,” he 
said. “I remember her. I have never in my life,” he said 
speaking all his words slowly and with grave concern, “ seen 
such a beautiful woman.” 

Fernando and Angel, who had been standing, sat down. 
We all looked in awe at the huge, old-shouldered Caesar with 
his big pale face and the pockets under his little grey eyes, 
who was speaking of the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. 

“ She was there all that summer,” Caesar said. “ She was 
no longer young.” He leaned forward with his hands on the 
table. “‘ What must she have been when she was young ?” 

A beach, the green sea dancing down white upon it, that 
Mexican woman walking over the floor of a restaurant, the 
warm white houses, the night glossy black like the toe of a 
patent shoe, her hair black. We tried to think how many years 
ago this was. Brought by his voice to silence us, she was 
already fading. 

The proprietor took his opportunity in our silence. “ The 
bacalao is done in the Basque fashion with peppers and 
potatoes. Bring a bacalao,” he snapped to a youth in the 
kitchen. 

Suddenly Juan brought his fists on the table, pushed back 
his chair and beat his chest with one fist and then the other. 
He swore in his enormous voice by his private parts. 

“It’s eleven o’clock. Eat! For God’s sake. Fernando 
stands there talking and talking and no one listens to anybody. 
It is one of the evils of Spain. Someone stop him. Eat.” 

We all woke up and glared with the defiance of the bewildered, 
rejecting everything he said. Then what he said to us 
penetrated. A wave roared over us and we were with him. 
We agreed with what he said. We all stood up and, by our 
private parts, swore that he was right. It was one of the evils 
of Spain. 

The soup arrived. White wine arrived. 

“ I didn’t order soup,” some shouted. 

“TI said ‘ Red wine,’ ” others said. 

“Tt is a mistake,” the proprietor said. 
An argument started about this. 

“No,” we said. “ Leave it. We want it.” And then we 
said the soup was bad, and the wine was bad and everything 
he brought was bad, but the proprietor said the soup was good 
and the wine was good and we said in the end it was good. 
We told the proprietor the restaurant was good, but he said 
not very good, indeed bad. And then we asked Angel to 
explain about the pyjamas. V. S. PRITCHETT 


“Tl take it away.” 


TWO POEMS 


THE LION 


Tu lion sits within his cage, 
Weeping tears of ruby rage, 

He licks his snout, the tears fall down, 
And water dusty London Town. 


He does not like you, little boy, 
It’s no use making up to him, 
He does not like you any more 
Than he likes nurse or Baby Jim. 


Nor would you do if you were he 
And he were you, for don’t you see 
God gave him lovely teeth and claws, 
So that he might eat little boys. 
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Tommy Apple 


and his Adventures in Banana Land 
told by JAMES LAVER, pictured by HENRY ROX 


‘Mr. Laver has given us a witty and delightful essay in the nursery picaresque, 
with Tommy Apple as hero, Lady Leck and King Orange as notable figures 
. . . The surprise is in the enchanting illustrations. Mr. Rox has photographed, 
in colour, models of the little people of the story made out of fruit and 
plasticine. Never had monarch so fine a complexion as King Orange; never 
was great lady so tall and proud as Lady Leek.’ the News CHRONICLE 5s. 


To be stolen for—or from—the nursery. 





The White Blackbird 
Poems by ANDREW YOUNG 


‘This is one of the most original volumes of 
poetry that has appeared for some time, and I un- 
reservedly recommend it.’ EDWIN MUIR, SCOTSMAN 
‘A Nature poet with an unusually sensitive and 
exact gift of observation.’ NEW STATESMAN 53. 


The Forest Giant 
ADRIEN LE CORBEAU 


Translated from the French by J. H. Ross 

[T. E. LAWRENCE] 

with wood engravings by Agnes Miller Parker 
58. 








Mr. Thake and the Ladies 
J. B. MORTON [BEACHCOMBER] 


‘first-rate comic stuff which ranges through 
burlesque to satire; his humour is tough and 
completely unsentimental.’ 
The SUNDAY TIMES 


H. E. BATES 


Illustrated 5s. 





All prices are net 





Metternich 
H. du COUDRAY 


‘A book of excellent quality and very readable.’ 
The TIMES 


‘Can be read with both pleasure and profit.’ 
The SPECTATOR 158. 





Buckingham, 15902-1028 
M. A. GIBB 


‘A life of one of the strangest and most brilliant 
personalities who ever flashed across the E.nglish 
scene. Miss Gibb’s object has been to produce 
a sound and judicious historical work.’ 

SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the TELEGRAPH 15s. 





The Source of Civilisation 
GERALD HEARD 


‘He presents his case so brilliantly, and with 
such a wealth of illustration that his book cannot 
fail to be readable by anyone whosoever.’ 

EDWARD SHANKS in the SUNDAY TIMES 12s. 6d. 





Cut and Come Again 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 


“The word ‘greatness’ has been cheapened by the Sunday Press and yellow 
jacket advertising; in any case it is too vague a word to use in reference to 
these splendidly objective stories, but if one set Mr. Bates’s best tales against 
the best of ‘Tchehov’s, I do not believe that it would be possible with any 
conviction to argue that the Russian was a finer artist. 


Mr. Bates is supreme among English short story writers; and the work of 
most authors beside his appears shoddy, trivial or emotional.’ 
GRAHAM GREENE in the SPECTATOR Short stories, 7s. 6d. net 
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So that he might in anger slay 

The little lambs that skip and play, 
Pounce down upon their placid dams 
And make dam’s flesh to pad his hams. 


So that he might 

Appal the night 

With crunching bones 

And awful moans 

Of antelope and buffalo. 

And the unwary hunter, whose Hallo 
Tells us his life is over here below, 
There’s none to help him fear inspired 
Who shouts because his gun’s misfired. 


All this the lion sees and pants 

Because he knows the hot sun slants 
Between the rancid jungle grass 

Which never more shall part to let him pass 


Down to the jungle drinking hole 
Whither the zebra comes with his sleek foal. 


The sun by day is hot and has his swink, 
And sops up sleepy lions’ and tigers’ stink. 


But not this lion’s stink poor carnivore, 
He’s on the shady shelf for ever more. 


His claws are blunt, his teeth fall out, 
No victim’s flesh consoles his snout. 


And that is why his eyes are red 
Considering his talents are misused. 


FEMININE CHARM 


O never girl beneath the skies of Italy, 
Or maiden singing in the vales of Sicily, 
Or matron carding wool in Thessaly, 
Or skivvy washing up in Beverly, 
Gave man such joy as Bessie, Bessie Leigh, 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leigh. 
StTEvig SMITH 


THE YOUNG ZOOPHILIST 


Babar’s Travels. By JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. Methuen. 6s. 
Tommy Apple. By James Laver and Henry Rox. Cape. §s. 


Mr. Tootleoo and Co. By BERNARD AND ELINOR DaRrwIN. 


Faber and Faber. §s. 


Adventures of Mr. Horace Hedgehog. By Patricia B. 
ARDLEY and E. C. ARDLEY. Collins. §s. 

This Little Pig. By HeLen and AF Evers. Ward. 2s. 6d. 

Peter and Judy in Bunny Land. By ALIson UttTLey. Collins. 
55. 

Wise Owl’s Story. By ALison Utriey. Collins. 2s. 6d. 

The Golden Touch, Mickey Mouse in Pigmy Land, Walt 
Disney’s Nursery Stories. By Watt Disney. Collins. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Tail of a Guinea Pig. By Cicety ENGLEFIELD. Murray. 
2s. 

The Oxford Annual for Baby. Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. 

My Little Farm Friends. By GiBert CousLanp. Collins. 
35. 6d. 

If there is an animal not yet depicted in books for children I 
would gladly hear of it. Everything—penguins, mice, squirrels, 
guinea-pigs, pigs ordinary, owls, owlets, hedgehogs, pelicans, 
elephants, dormice, march-hares, armadilloes, every omnivorous 
and carnivorous species imaginable, arctic and equatorial, native 
and mythical—seems to have been exploited. The game even 
spreads, as games for children will, to grown-ups. So that even 
brewers make nonsense rhymes with toucans. 


Hats off, therefore, to M. Jean de Brunhoff and Messrs. James 
Laver and Henry Rox. To the first for daring to take so old a 
favourite as the elephant and incidentally to make a classic out 
of him. To Messrs. Laver and Rox for forsaking the animal 
world for the vegetable, and making a hero out of an apple and a 
heroine out of a pear. If Babar sets a fashion, as I hope and think 
he will, and shows Mickey where he gets off, another Christmas may 
bring us a rhino roaring round the world in a Comet, just as Babar 
now sails serenely round it, spy-glass in trunk, in the most charm- 
ing balloon that ever was. And if Tommy Apple gets famous, as he 
ought, we may yet have Mixed Fruit Symphonies, in colour and, 
Heaven knows, taste too perhaps, featuring Polly Pineapple and the 
Strawberry Sisters and the Ogre Onion, with mouth-curdling 
effects, and realistic raspberries rudely blown. 

But homage first, and above all, to Jean de Brunhoff, for Babar. 
To those who already know The Story of Babar, published last 
Christmas, this serene, dignified, debonair elephant, bowler-hatted, 
green-suited, pink-shirted, needs no introduction. Nor will those 
who remember Yacki, to whom I took off many reverent hats 
last Christmas, be surprised to hear that Babar is French, as French 
as Yacki, but as universal as Alice in Wonderland. To those who 
are unfortunate enough not to know Babar I urge them, hand on 
parental heart, to buy, order, or make a note of, at once, at what- 
ever cost, both last year’s volume and Babar’s Travels, this year’s. 
And then, if that gets them worked up, of the already promised 
next year’s, Babar the King. For Babar is, without any kind of 
doubt at all, a masterpiece, a knock-out. He goes one better, it 
seems to me, than Yacki. And, as I hope to show in a moment, 
he goes many better than Mickey, at least a Mickey on paper. Last 
year Babar was young, tender, tearful. He won us by helplessness, 
by youth, by the charm of his first green pantaloons. This year 
he is not only grown up, but married. He has advanced, broad- 
ened. A deeper student of the world’s mysteries, ships, circuses, 
taxis, balloons, desert islands, cannibals, skis, aeroplanes, he has 
become more droll and more dignified, full of a captivating 
elephantine self-possession. See him in the balloon, with Celeste, 
honeymooning ; on the desert island, washing his pants ; in the 
circus, tragic, most pitiful, playing a diabolical cornet; in bed 
with Celeste at the old lady’s, in a typically French bed, having 
early morning tea ; and perhaps best of all as a general, leading his 
people against the infidel rhinos, doing a master-stroke of tactics by 
painting the backsides of many elephants to resemble the cannibals 
to whom he once almost fell a victim himself. All of it is masterly. 
The gay, vivid, sometimes slightly satirical details—since the book 
is clearly for others besides children—are perfectly done. And 
lest this should seem like the empty praise of a mere parent, let 
me add superbly effective too. 

If Tommy Apple, or indeed Mr. Tootleoo, or Horace Hedge- 
hog seem slightly tame after this it is only by comparison. Babar 
stands quite alone; world heavy-weight champion of the nur- 
series. Beside him the rest, however good, seem like fly-weight 
novices. But if Tommy Apple fails to prove a champion it will not 
be the fault of Messrs. Laver and Rox, who have turned him out 
in the pink of proper condition. To Mr. Rox, especially, many 
bouquets are due. Take a look at Pineapple, the horse, Sun Son. 
Prince of the Blood ; King Orange sitting on a throne of bananas ; 
Lady Leek, Mr. Tomato, and Tommy himself, trying on his 
crown, defending the walls of the city. All these are something 
quite new in the child’s world of books ; and not only new but, it 
must be confessed, extremely refreshing in their fruitiness after 
a too liberal dose of animal pic. 

So with Mr. Tootleoo, an old salt and also an old favourite. 
There may be a million rabbits, but only one Tootleoo: only one 
pig-tail like that strange jaunty comma of his, only one such belly, 
like some gigantic red-striped melon, only one purveyor of such 
nautical naughtiness. Tootleoo, as an able-bodied seaman, would 
stand about as much chance in the rigging as Babar would in the 
jungle of reality. All of which brings us to the question of the unreal 
in children’s books, to the necessity of their being fantastic. 
There used to be an old teaser, designed to catch the ignorant and 
proud: “Do you read for pleasure or for profit?” It may be 
applied, though not put, to children. And there is only one 
answer. What shall it profit a child to be told that mice do not play 
pianos, but are rodents merely, that the elephant never rides in 
balloons, but is simply the largest non-marine mammal and that the 
difference between the African and Indian species is distinct but 
baffling, or that hedgehogs are never named Horace, but are simply 
medium-sized insectivores, nocturnal, rolling themselves up into 
spikey balls against attack ? The man who tried to put this kind 
of thing over would be howled down. And rightly so. 
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Give Macmillan Aooks 


All the Puck Stories By RUDYARD KIPLING. Containing all the Stories in “ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill" and “ Rewards and Fairies.” With Illustrations by H. R. Mittar and 
CiARLEs E. Brock, R.I. With a new Frontispiece in colour by H. R. Mittar. 10s. 6d. 

Leather, 12s. 6d. 


Turf Fire Tales By MARY F. PATTON. With over 100 Illustrations by H. R. Mitar. 6s. 


A fascinating and unusual volume of animal stories. 


Five Irish Plays By SEAN O’CASEY. 7s. 6d. 


This omnibus volume contains the following plays: Juno AND THE PaycockK—Tue SHapow or A GUNMAN 
—Tue PLOUGH AND THE StarS—THE END oF THE BEGINNING—A PoUND ON DEMAND. 


Epitaph on George Moore By CHARLES MORGAN, author of “ The Fountain,” etc. 5s. 
“This essay on George Moore as a man and as an artist is a delicate, neatly formed, and urbane piece of 
writing.”—Morning Post. 

Penny Foolish: A Book of Tirades and Panegyrics By OSBERT SITWELL 

Second Impression. 12s. 6d. 


A Visit to America By A. G. MACDONELL. 7s. Gd. 


“Mr. Macdonell has written an admirable book. . . . For those who know anything of America, this is an 
amusing and nostalgia-breeding book. For those who do not, it is both entertaining and informative.’’-— 
The Spectator. 


More Letters from Martha Wilmot: Impressions of Vienna, 1819-1829 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by the MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, 


D.B.E., and H. M. HYDE, D.Lit. Illustrated. 21s. 
A History of Grosvenor Square By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, author of “A 
History of St. James’s Square,’ etc. With Illustrations. 15s. 
Road Fortune: A Cycle Journey through Europe By HUNTER DIACK and 
R. F. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


“A feeling of excitement conveys itself in every detail of the book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Highways and Byways in the West Highlands By SETON GORDON. With 100 
Illustrations by Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A., and a Glossary of Place-Name Elements, with 


aids to pronunciation by W. J. Watson, LL.D., D.Litt. 7s. 6d. 
fohe New Novels 
The Inquisitor By HUGH WALPOLE. 8s. 6d, 


‘I shall be surprised if the public do not give it a very high, perhaps the highest, place among. Mr. Walpole’s 
novels.”"—R. H. Bruce Locknart (Evening Standard). 


Introducing the Arnisons By EDWARD THOMPSON. 73. 6d. 


“‘Has given me more pleasure than any book I have read for many years.”—Storm JAMESON. 


The Provincial Lady at Home and Abroad By E. M. DELAFIELD. 574 pp. 7s. 6d. 


An omnibus volume containing: Diary or A Provincia, Lapy—Tue Provinciat Lapy Goes Furturr— 
Tue ProvinciaL Lapy 1n America. Illustrated. 


Quartet By RICHMAL CROMPTON. 7s. 6d. 


“It is beautifu'ly done, full of invention and sympathy.”—A. G. Macponect (The Bystander). 
The World is for the Young and Other Stories By LADY BLANCHE 
GIROUARD, author of “ The Story of Keth.”’ 7s. 6d 


A series of stories, mostly concerned with Irish country life, well devised, and written with much 
humour and charm. 


Magdalena By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE. 7s. 6d. 
“Itis amazingly good, and has a beauty and charm that is all its own.”—Francis Burpett (Catholic Herald) 

Good Morning, Good Morning By JAN RANKINE. 7s. 6d 
“A gay specimen of its entertaining kind.”—Morning Post. 

Mr. Theobald’s Devil By ANNA GORDON KEOWN. 7s. 6d 
“This very charming comedy of English country life. .. . It is all very light, but very pleasant, comedy 
and Miss Keown has given it a setting of high summer which is skilfully suggested.’’—The Scotsman 


{All prices are net] 
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Thus Mr. Tootleoo, so pot-bellied that he would sink a boat 
if he sat in one end of it, always providing he wasn’t too pot- 
bellied to get into it, is a hero. He belongs to that classic gallery 
of comics in which Weary Willie, Tired Tim and Pop-Eye are 
predominant: a gallery of disreputable outcasts who would be 
clapped into the nearest gaol if they existed in real life. But the 
child does not ask for real life. It asks for absurdity, improbability : 
Mickey playing the giddy goat, Babar in a balloon, or Helen and 
Alf Ewer’s tale of a little pig who had a ee ae te 
and prayed and schemed for it to be straight, and at was 
rewarded, with the result that nobody loved the straight tail, 
everybody hated it. Except the little pig: who simply loved it. 
Or another tail: Miss Englefield’s Tail of a Guinea Pig. Whoever 
heard of a guinea pig that had a tail ? Whoever, in the 
the Black Crows, heard of that? Or a guinea-pig with a banjo, 
or a rabbit on roller-skates? Impossible—delightful. At half 
a crown and two shillings this little pig and these guinea pigs 
are dirt cheap. The pig has no name ; he is the eternal little pig of 
the eternal rhyme. The guinea pigs have : and Clara and Charles 
are quite as good as their names. 

Miss Uttley’s two books succeed in the same way. The wise 
owl who is a bibliophile, the rabbits in yellow breeches and scarlet 
aprons and torquise coats, are figures of absurd delight. I take off 
a third hat also to Miss Young for her illustrations to Peter and 
Judy. No half tones here, or shades belonging more to Victorian 
antimacassars than books, but a liberal splashing on of spring 
colour, gay as enamel, with one picture, the rabbits’ circus, that 
in its smal! way rivals Babar. Miss Young should, with all respect to 
Miss Uttley, dissolve partnership, and produce her own book, 
telling the tale by her own gay pictures. 

For, again with all respect to those who are responsible for the 
words of all the books in this list, what goes straight to the child’s 
heart is not the print but the colour. To the child print is a 
secondary thing—often a boring thing—until it can read for 
itself. Disney sees this, and makes his symphonies coloured now, 
and has colour daubed all over The Golden Touch and Nursery 
Rhymes and Mickey in Pigmy Land. But all, sadly, without avail. 
For—heresy though it may be, even for a Disney fan—Mickey 
on paper is a colossal flop. All the colour and print in the world 











Who’s Who 1936 contains up-to - date 
biographies of over 40,000 men and women 
of importance to-day. Every biography has 
been submitted to its subject for revision 
during the past few months, more than 
one thousand entries have been deleted on 
account of death since the 1935 edition, and 
some fifteen hundred new names have been 
added. Achievement, not birth or wealth, 
is the criterion for inclusion. 


Now ready at all booksellers, 60s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD - SOHO SQUARE: LONDON - W.1 





will not atone for the loss of movement. A static Mickey, as he 
appears here, is a Mickey as good as deadin a trap. What child, 
seeing Mickey here on paper for the first time, would weep to be 
taken to a bookseller as one child once wept to be taken to the 
pictures, its distracted parent holding trap-caught mouse in hand, 
saying to the box-office girl: “ One and a half, please. In the 
trap this morning. I’ve got to convince him it isn’t Mickey !” 
Similarly The Golden Touch has lost both its gold end its touch, 
leaving us only an emptiness of cheap print and paper. I hate to 


real animals and real life, good beyond all hope of criticism. The 
calves, the dairy, the small boy with his rabbits, the black pigs 
at the swill-trough, the horses; the perfection of them ail con- 
ceals and reveals endlesss patience, sympathy, understanding and 
love. In the i j 


_ about as high as ‘Bebar in the realm of fantasy. And if there were 


a higher compliment than that I would gladly pay it. Hats off, 
then, and finally, to Mr. Cousland H. E. Bates 


THE CHRISTMAS CRUSH 


The Green Island. By Karin MICHAELIs. 
Rose FYLeEMAN. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Mary Poppins Comes Back. By P.L. Travers. Lovar Dickson. 


Translated by 


5s. 

The Untidy Gnome. By Stexta Gmsons. Longmans. 73s. 6d. 

The Unexpected Adventure. By T. F. W. Hickey. Heinemann. 
6s. 


Bill of the Black Hand. By Wor Durian. Translated by 
Marie L. BARKER. Cape. §s. 


Picture Tales from Many Lands. By VALERY CarRICK. 
Blackwell. §s. 


Fowl and Fishy Rhymes. By K.A. STANLEy. Illustrated by 
D. FREEMAN. Dent. §s. 


“Keep close! Don’t get lost in the crowd! And make up 
your minds that you know what you want!” This is what I call 
by instinct to the little brood of tastes and opinions clinging round 
me, as we step into the confusion of the Christmas market.. I am 
beset, in fact, by a sort of panic, but it soon dies down as I find 
myself applying the infallible test : to which child I know shall I 
give this book? and—would I, on any account, give any child I 
know that one? I find that the books I mean to give away are 
those I’d like to keep myself; and this year the two I’d like to 
keep are Mary Poppins Comes Back, by P. L. Travers, and Karin 
Michaelis’s The Green Island, Rose Fyleman’s translation of which 
couldn’t be bettered. 

It is an exciting book, about something almost incredible, 
told with such serious vitality that you cannot doubt it. An island 
peasant community wakes up one morning to find itself apparently 
the last remaining land-above-water in the world. The discovery is 
made by Torben, the boy-hero of all that follows. The story is 
not only an adventure, it is the lesson taught by a common disaster, 
in which all must work and share alike if any is to be saved. This 
may sound dull; the book is anything but that because, in the 
inevitable change of values brought about by the catastrophe, 
the turn of events is always energetic, the clash of character 
interesting, and the perils only to be conquered by combined 
effort are thrilling. The problems of this large-scale shipwreck 
are not: How shall we form ourselves into a community, and 
create materials for existence? but How shall we re-form our- 
selves into a community, and what shall we do with our existing 
possessions ? There is a sharp difference between these two 
problems, which sound so similar; and The Green Island is a 
book which may open a child’s eyes unexpectedly, while he is 
enjoying himself hugely. 

“She was back again—that was all that mattered.” Having 
missed the first book to which Mary Poppins has given her name, 
I did not know how much her come-back mattered till I had read 
her sequel. I agree with Jane and Michael and John and Barbara 
Banks that it matters a good deal. Yet she is the tartest nursemaid 
children were ever blessed with; cross and conceited, icy and 
peppery, a tyrant and a tartar, and she tells fibs (don’t let her hear 
me say so!). But where Mary Poppins is, topsy-turvydom sets in, 
she has peculiar understandings with birds and the stars, and if 
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ARTHUR BRYANT 


SAMUEL PEPYS: Tue Years oF Perit | 


Pepys at the Admiralty ; Pepys in Parliament; Pepys and the Popish Pilot; PepysintheTower | 


“One of the most fascinating historical studies in the language.” Country Life 


“it is an extraordinary, thrilling, and at times almost fantastic tale that Mr Bryant has spun out of 
Pepys’ hitherto unexplored manuscripts.” Times Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Aiso the first volume, Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Making. Second imp. /0s. 6d. net 






FouR BEYeyyS vy, HANs 
FAIRY ¥ “SAR. ANDER- 
TALES — oe SEN 


A new version of the First Four Tales by R. P. KEIGWIN. Illustrated with 40 woodcuts by 
GWEN RAVERAT. Coloured frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET. By J. Dover Wilson 


“Almost a thriller.” Morning Post. “Must start for everyone that reads it a new era in the under- 
standing of the play.” Times Literary Supplement 12s. 6d. net 


Book Society Recommendation. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 


By A. GARDNER. “A fascinating story.... With 400 pages and nearly 500 illustrations, it is amply 
sufficient and should commend itself to all sorts of readers.” 491 illustrations. 15s. net 


THE ANCIENT WoritD THE Book oF Jos 


By T.R. GLOVER. “A book to be read and re- With 4 illustrations from engravings by 
read... Little less than a miracle.” Spectator WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited with an Intro- 
4th thousand. 7s. 6d. net duction by A. NAIRNE. 4s. 6d. net 


A BUTLER’s 


RECIPE Book, i719 





Edited by PHILIP JAMES, with an introduction by AMBROSE HEATH and 
woodcuts by REYNOLDS STONE. 2s. 6d. net 


Recipes, remedies and cosmetics from a MS. book of Thomas Newington, 
butler to an unknown lady of title 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS = 
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she is as prickly as a hedgehog, who isn’t partial to hedgehogs ? 
Where she comes from and and how she goes are among “ the 
things about Mary Poppins one never understands.” But what 
matter ? she’s back again—and I could almost implore her 
creator not to fail to bring her back a third time (lest a treat be 
missed), and on no account to do so (lest a treat be spoiled). 
You see how contradictory Miss Poppins makes even her reviewer. 
By the way, her illustrator, Mary Shephard, has drawn a portrait 
worthy of her. 

Stella Gibbons understands to a nicety patterns in books. Once 
she took one for adults out of stock, and destroyed it for ever with 
laughter, Now she has taken one for children, also out of stock, 
and surprisingly, merely repeats it. She repeats it very nicely, 
for she couldn’t write badly—unless she tried. I like her for not 
trying to do something “ different” in The Untidy Gnome, yet, 
perversely, am disappointed because she hasn’t managed to. The 
elements of her tale are so unexpectedly orthodox: Scandinavia, 
a woodcutter called Peter, children called Gerda and Kay, gnomes, 
glowworms, and little girls stolen away—pleasant echoes in place 
of the original voice. I hoped to be surprised a little more. The 
pictures by William Townsend are delightful. 

F. W. Hickey’s elements are more individual. Alice and James 
(a charming couple) are suddenly sent on a holiday to an unknown 
Great-aunt Julia in Lisshane, where The Wonderful Adventure 
took place. On the journey they guess how many donkeys they 
will spot from the train window ; James guessed a thousand and 
Alice ninety-nine—and that’s the sort of children they were. As 
for Great-aunt Julia: “ You have the run of the place now, do 
what you like in it ”—that’s the sort of Great-aunt she was. Alice 
and James did what they liked, and a lot of things they wouldn’t 
have liked at all at all, if their appetite for novelty hadn’t been so 
keen. My only quarrel with this fresh and inventive story concerns 
the sophisticated house-party the kids trip up on in a place called 
Shangally. You can’t keep Bloomsbury out of Ireland, but you 
ought to keep it out of a book about Alice and James. 

Emil has his imitators, but not yet his equals. Bill of the Black 
Hand also comes to us from the Continent ; Bill, too, is a small 
boy flung into sensational grown-up circumstances ; he, too, has at 
his back a gang of all the small boys in his town. What he hasn’t 











S.C.M. PRESS 


Just Published. 


WHY DO MEN SUFFER? 
By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 








5s. net 


Just Published. 


THE POWER TO SEE IT 
THROUGH 


By H. E. FOSDICK, D.D. 6s. net 


Just Published. 


THE CHURCH CATHOLIC 
By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, D.D. 1s.6d.net 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


INDIA AND BRITAIN 


A Moral Challenge 
By C. F. ANDREWS. 


CREATIVE SOCIETY 


A Study in the Relation of Christianity to Communism. 


By JOHN MACMURRAY. 


5s. net 


5s. net 


Student Christian Movement Press, 
58, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 














is the sense of danger and triumph, and of real boy-psychology, 
which makes Emil irresistible. An American Cigarette-King 
requires a European Advertisement-King to run his two new 
cigarettes, TIT amd TAT. Bill competes with one Popovitch 
for the job, and wins on points in the last round. His tricks 
move with the rapidity of.a film played twice too fast. You come 
out of the cinema feeling you’ve not quite had your money’s- 
worth, and have been shown a scenario instead of a story. 

Valery Carrick really knows what is suitable for the quite 
young: where to look for animal tales and fables, what to choose, 
how to relate them (though Uncle Remus’s version of the rabbit 
in the briar-bush wins in a canter), and how to supply them with 
a number of good clear drawings. I can pick up Valery Carrick’s 
book any Christmas, and enjoy it, which is quite as it should be. 

Fowl and Fishy Rhymes “by K. A. Stanley, illustrated by D. 
Freeman ” reads the wrong way round. It should run “ Fowl and 
Fishy Pictures by D. Freeman, rhymed by K. A. Stanley,” for it 
is the unusual quality of the artist’s work, not the writer’s, which 
gives this book its value. These collaborators are a combination, 
but not a blend. Children will like the light and unpretentious 
jingles more than I do ; I hope they will like the elaborate pictures 


as much. ELEANOR FARJEON 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
The a Country House. By RatpH Dutton. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. 


The Legacy of England. Batsford. 5s. 

The English Countryside. Photographs by J. Dixon Scorr. 
Foreword by Rose Macautay. F. ¥. Ward. 3s. 6d. 

Sea-Gulls in London. By SETON GorDON Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Nature in the Wild. Country Life. 5s. 

Art Forms in Nature. Zwemmer. tos. 

World Beneath the Microscope. By W. Wartson-BaAkeR. 
Studio. §s. 

Life of the Shore and Shallow Sea. By Douc.as P. Wiison. 
Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

Adam’s Fifth Rib. By Jonn Everarp. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 

This Man’s Father. By N. CarrIncTON and J. Raz. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Face of Mother India. By Katuertne Mayo. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

People in China. By ELLEN THorsecke. Harrap. 153 

Aircraft. By Le Corspuster. Studio. §s. 

Flight. By Acnes Rocers. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

The Beauty of Skating. By Dr. Manrrep Curry. John Miles. 
15s. 

Just as the general standard of films is higher than that of plays, 
photographs on the whole make more entertaining illustrations 
than drawings do. In each case the camera, though it cannot 
compete with the good artist, is far preferable to the ordinary 
practitioner. .And in so far as giving accurate information is 
concerned, the draughtsman is now obsolete, except for certain 
specialised subjects like anatomy. On the other hand, some 
photographs have a beauty analogous, but never I think identical, 
with that of works of art. Here is a mixed bag of contemporary 
photographic work. 

The English Country House is much more than a book of photo- 
graphs. Mr. Ralph Dutton brings learning and enthusiasm to 
his subject, and the resulting book is one which anyone would be 
glad to own. Mr. Osbert Sitwell writes a most amusing and 
characteristic foreword, and there are over a hundred and thirty 
photographs. The wealth of lovely houses in England is over- 
whelming, and this anthology of them is made with the nicest 
taste. Mr. Dutton has included nothing contemporary, and, alas, 
in this he has probably been wise. A style which is neither 
imitative nor unsuitable to our climate and landscape has not yet 
been found. Many of the quotations in the book are particularly 
interesting, and altogether it makes an ideal present. 

The Legacy of England contains 115 photographs and a series 
of essays. Edmund Blunden writes on The Landscape, Adrian 
Bell on The Farm, Charles Bradley Ford on The Village, G. M. 
Young on The Country House, R. H. Mottram on The Country 
Town, George Birmingham on The Country Church, Ivor Brown 
on The Inn, and Bernard Darwin on Sport in the Country. A 
remarkably good team. The photographs in this book, and in 
Mr. Dutton’s, are particularly well reproduced 
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Give a kaber Book for Christmas 





Chinese Art 
Leigh Ashton & Basil Gray 


‘For study between visits to the exhibition nothing 
better could be desired.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
A beautiful book, with 188 illustrations. 21/- 


Haig 
Duff Cooper 


‘A striking portrait—both satisfies and stimulates 
expectation.’ —Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 15/- 


Memories of Racing and 
Hunting 


The Duke of Portland 


‘One despairs of doing justice to it.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. With 83 illustrations. 25/- 


Grand Tour 


By Edmund Blunden, Sacheverell Sitwell, and others. 
What a happy thought to revive the old Grand Tour, 
and how happily it has been carried out.’ —Morning 


Post. Profusely illustrated. 10/6 


Bright Armour 
Monica Salmond 


Lady Salmond’s war experiences as a nurse. ‘Original, 
winning, profoundly touching..—LORD DAVID CECIL: 
Spectator. 7/6 


War Paint 
an adventure story by F., Y, Morley 


‘Should send fathers and sons fighting for precedence 
in reading it.’ —Daily Dispatch. ‘Brilliantly written.’ — 
Observer. 7/6 


The Beachcomber 
a novel by Wilham McFee 


‘A fine vigorous tale of the sea and of a hero pursued 
by women.’—News-Chronicle. ‘Mckee at his very 
best.’ —Sunday Times. 8/6 


The Geeta 
translated by Shri Purohit Swami 


The most famous poem in the classical literature of 


India. ‘A beautiful rendering.’ —Manchester Guardian. 


21/- 


Salar the Salmon 
2nd large printing Henry Williamson 


The life-story of a salmon by the author of Tarka the 
Otter. ‘A truly magnificent piece of writing.’ —The 
editor of the Fishing Gazette, in the Sketch. 7/6 


Byron: The Years of Fame 
Peter Quennell 


‘Brilliant, important, a positive pleasure to read.’ — 
po I P 
New Statesman. Illustrated. 15/- 


A True Tale of 


Love in Tonga 
Robert Gibbings 


The perfect Christmas gift. A tale of the South Seas, 
told with 23 delightful engravings. 3/6 


To Be a Farmer’s Boy 
A. 6.3 street 


Written especially for those who wish to know all 
about the country, or think of farming as a career. 


‘The best guide we know.’ —Countryman. 5/- 


The Land 
R. G. Stapledon 


An inspiring vision of the future, dealing not only 
with agriculture, but with the land as the national 
playground. Jilustrated. 15/- 


Reason and Emotion 
John Macmurray 


The author of Freedom in the Modern World defines 
his attitude to the problems of education, sex, and 
religion, and the survival of human personality. 7/6 


Freedom in the 
Modern World 


John Macmurray 


A new edition of this famous book, of which the 
Spectator says: ‘A model of what popular philosophy 
should be.’ 6/- 


Mr. Tootleoo and Co. 
Bernard and Elinor Darwin 


This esti iblished favourite is marooned, discovers a 
pirate ’s treasure, and retires in very < ymfortable 
circumstances. Coloured pictures. 5/- 





24 Russell Square 


FABER & FABER 


London, VW .C.1 
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The English Countryside is a collection of English landscapes 
calculated to bring death from nostalgia to any Englishman 
marooned below the eucalyptus of Australia or the mahogany of 
Honduras. If one lives in England, it is evidently less stimulating, 
like a quotidian face on the other side of the breakfast-table. It 
will show the bungalow-builders and the War Office and the 
Admiralty a few new sites particularly well suited to their sadistic 
purposes. 

Sea-gulls in London will be very useful to those who wish to 
identify the various species to be seen on the Embankment, and 
contains a lot of information about birdish habits. The photo- 

graphs are not very well reproduced. 

Those in Nature in the Wild, on the other hand, are remarkably 
well printed, though it is quite a cheap book. I cannot imagine 
anyone not blind who would not be fascinated by these astonishing 
shots of leopards and giraffes and seals and koalas and other 
beasts and above all by the miraculously beautiful birds in flight. 
This goes in the first rank of Christmas books. 

So does Art Forms in Nature, which is a cheaper reprint of a 
book which cost two guineas. It is hardly less well printed than 
the original. The photographs are of parts of plants, magnified 
anything from three to twenty-five times. The microscopic 
camera has here revealed natural forms curiously resembling 
objects of applied art. German ironwork of the late Gothic period 
seems the favourite inspiration of Dame Nature, but sometimes 
less flamboyant models are preferred. This is a fascinating book, 
and the “ artificial” forms which it reveals are a reminder that 
man and his works are a part of Nature, though he has the preroga- 
tive of giving to his products a variety unknown to any other 
species. 

Far greater magnification is used in World Beneath the Micro- 
scope, which reveals the tongues of snails, the feet of spiders, the 
pollen of hollyhocks, shells so small that twenty would go on a 
pin’s head, and amoebas to be shapes of extraordinary and delicate 
loveliness. A fascinating boek. 

Adam’s Fifth Rib is a collection of nude photographic studies 
of women. The models are remarkably beautiful, but in most 
cases their poses are odiously unnatural. The photographer seems 
to confuse the artistic with the arty, and to have been influenced 























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The authoritative text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
including amendments in force on the 1st June, 1935. 34. (3}¢.). 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Output Structure and Employment 

The Board of Trade has prepared a general Report on the 
Fourth Census of Production (1930). It gives a summary 
statement of the industrial position of the country as a whole and 
it contains detailed analyses of the results of the census not 
before printed. A volume of the utmost importance to all 
students of the economic situation of the country. 35. (3s. 3d.). 


THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire for the year 1933 
is now available. It contains a series of surveys of the area, 
population, occupations, resources and general economic posi- 
tion in the British non-self-governing Colonies, etc. In a 
separate section a series of memoranda are provided on the 
various important commodities and raw materials produced in 
the Colonial Empire. 255. (255. 7¢.). 


EDUCATION FOR THE CONSUMER 


Two reports with this title have been issued emphasizing the 
need for a quicker understanding and appreciation of things of 
beauty on the part of the consumer, etc. Report for England 
and Wales 1s. (15. 2d.), for Scotland 1s. (15. 2d.). 


All prices are net Thove in brackets include postaye 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2; Adastral House, Kingsway. 


EDINBURGH, 2: 120, George Street. MANCHESTER, 1 : York Strect. 
Carpirr: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street; 


Or through any bookseller. 





by the worst sort of Royal Academic painting. Those who like 
the title of the book will probably like the photographs it contains. 

This Man’s Father is a most entertaining collection of old 
photographs showing various Victorian activities, with modern 
photographs opposite them showing similar scenes to-day. An 
excellent idea, for the contrasts are very illuminating. Unluckily 
the reproductions are inadequate, and what should have been a 
first-class book gets only a pass degree. 

In Mother India Miss Katharine Mayo described facts which 
needed showing up, though the general effect was unfair. She has 
now produced some four hundred photographs of India, a due 
proportion of them being calculated to inspire disgust with 
Hinduism and enthusiasm for the Raj. One can only thank 
whatever powers there be for making Miss Mayo an American : 
if unpleasant things are to be said about India, it is not for the 
British to say them. Miss Mayo is, apparently, not interested in 
the sweated labour of the great industrial areas, but she is strong 
on cruelty to animals. Whether the bleating kids of Benares are 
a more pitiful spectacle than the stockyards of Chicago can be 
judged only by those who have seen both, but Miss Mayo can 
justly answer by a comparison of the motives for slaughter. The 
Indians kill to please God, the Americans to increase the number 
of millionaires in Chicago—evidently a far more honourable purpose. 
In her book there are many beautiful and highly interesting 
photographs. Unfortunately they are abominably reproduced. 
Another potentially good book gone West. 

People in China contains thirty-two exceilent (and excellently 
reproduced) photographs of Chinese types, with notes on what 
they represent. They are the work of a lady whose husband was 
Netherlands Minister to China, and she writes with great sympathy 
of her late hosts. A specially nice book. 

Corbusier is probably the most distinguished of contemporary 
architects, and it is well known that he has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the clean mathematical streamlined forms of ships and 
aircraft. His architectural style is apt to be a litthe Calvinistic, but as 
a writer he is flamboyantly rhetorical. There are stimulating ideas 
in the text of his Aircraft, but the photographs he has chosen are 
more telling than his phrases. Many of the air views of landscape 
make lovely and surprising patterns. 

The photographs in Flight are muzzily printed compared with 
those in Aircraft, and the book is intended rather for the American 
schoolboy than for the European aesthete. It contains a lot of 
very interesting information. 

“ The Beauty of Skating ” is in the movement. The stills collected 
under this title are therefore apt to be rather disappointing except 
to people particularly interested in the subject. There are, 
however, some beautiful examples of poise here caught by the 
camera ROBINSON Moopy 


SELECT ESTABLISHMENTS 


Fifty-two Sports Stories for Girls. Edited by R. S$ 
Lyons. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

The Lower School Leader. By VERONICA Martow. Oxford 
University Press. §s. 

The Head Girl at Wynford. By Wriirrep Darcu. Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Island Camp. By Marcaret MIDDLETON. 
3s. 6d. 

Nancy in the Sixth. By Dorrta Farrue Bruce. Oxford 
University Press. §s. 

The School at the Turrets. By ANGELA Braz. 
38. 6d. 

Life in schools for girls is clearly an exciting business. They 
go the pace. Lights are put out in the cubicles and one would 
think that the girls, exhausted by the strain of ragging Mademoiselle 
and rescuing the under-Matron from the mill-race, would be 
ready for a little refreshing sleep. But all that the merry madcaps 
seem to want is the ginger-pop hidden under Bertha’s bolster and 
a moonlight climb over the roofs. And doubtless the readers of 
these stories would not have it otherwise. 

In Sports Stories for Girls there are several gripping yarns, the 
best being perhaps Gloria’s Secret, Amy’s Mix-up, Doreen’s Ride, 
Gertie’s Glider, and the Rivals of the Raquet. In the last named 
there is a splendid pen-picture of the tennis-final for the Chalfont 
Cup (missing from its case in Big Hall) between the head girl 
Monica Warren and Rita Frazer, who had just won a scholarship 
to Girton. 


Blackie 


Blackie 
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For Boys as Girls 


Epic Tales of 
Modern Adventure 


Bripces & TILTMAN. Jilus. 7/6. 
“In the depths of the ocean, in the 
stratosphere, —— new and hitherto 
unknown tribes .. . these intrepid ones 
battled through. ” All seventeen yarns 
are superb.”—Boy’s Own Paper. 


Women in 
Modern Adventure 


Marjorie Hessert TrrtTMAN. Jilus. 7/6. 


Narratives of recent pioneer women in the 
fields of exploration, aviation, travel, 
motor-racing, etc. ‘A really remarkable 
book.” —Woman’s Magazine. 


The Boy’s Romance 


of Aviation 


Capt. A. O. Pottarp, V.C. Iilustrated. 
7/6. 

‘“* A fascinating outline of the conquest of 

the air, abundantly illustrated. The book 

is packed with valuable information.”— 

JouHN Bropuy (Sunday Times). 


Lawrence of Arabia 


R. H. Kiernan. Iilus. 3rd Impr. 3/6. 


“A clear and very readable account of 
the revolt of the Arabs, with Lawrence’s 
striking figure dominating it all.”—Boy’s 
Own Paper. 


The Book of Animal Life 


Tuora Stowe. Illustrated. 7/6. 
“Chapters on the colouring of animals, 
eS ae ee 
Its value lies in the 
= knowledge ‘with which it is written 
and the lucidity with which the information 
is presented.” —Times Lit. Sup. 


Ho-ming 
Girl of New China 


EvrzaBetH F. Lewis. Illustrated in colour 
and line. 6/-. 


“ Last Christmas a good deal of attention 
was attracted by Young Fu, a tale for boys. 
Now Mrs. Lewis has given us a successor. 
Good books for children are so rare that 
I make no apology for calling attention to 
one that is very good indeed. Young Fu 
and Ho-ming are splendid books for 
children, informative yet highly readable.” 
—Howarp SprinG (Evening Standard). 


Prices net. 





Harrap General Books for Gifts 


People in China 
ELLEN THORBECKE. 32 Photographs. 15/-. 


“It is like a 17th-century book of ‘ characters,’ illustrated 
with subtle, piercing photography. Every photograph is 
good, some are exceptionally good; and each photograph 
has a page or more of character text. This is a book both 
of revelation and beauty.””—Morning Post. 


Two Books for the Chinese Art Exhibition 


A History cf Chinese Art G. S. pE MORANT 
(Cheaper Edn., 10/6). } 
A Short History of Chinese Civilization 
RICHARD WILHELM (Cheaper Edn., 8/6) 


’ 
Poe's Tales of Mystery 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cloth, 21/-; Morocco, 
30/-. Limited Edition, Signed, 63/-. 

There are 12 plates in colour and 20 in black-and-white, as 


well as some line-drawings in the text, in this collection 
of 25 of Poe’s famous stories. 


Over African Jungles 


MARTIN JOHNSON. With 100 Photographs. 2nd Impr. 12/6. 


“ The real triumph of the book is the photography. I have 
mever seen such a magnificent collection of photographs of 
wild animals at home.’”’—COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail). 


Ships 


HENDRIK VAN LOON. With 150 Drawings by the Author. 
Jacket unfolds into map of the world in colour. 2nd Impr. 10/6. 
A provocative history of ships and sailors by the author of 
The Home of Mankind, etc. “‘ A book of deep and abounding 
fascination.” —HowarD SPRING (Evening Standard). 


My Life of Revolt 


DAVID KIRKWOOD, M.P. Illus. 2nd Impr. 10/6. 


“Those who have looked upon ‘ Davie Kirkwood’ as a 
dangerous revolutionary, with bombs in his pocket and on 
his tongue, will find this autobiography a revelation.” — 
Times Lit. Sup. 


Old Theatre Days & Ways 


W. J. LAWRENCE, D.Litt. IJilus. 15/-. 


“Whatever his subject—Royal Box or Green Room, 
rehearsals, properties, critics or audiences—he engagingly 
contrasts the days that were with those of ‘ the decorous 
dogs we have since become.’ His matter is fresh, because 
he writes from full knowledge with a friendly pen. His text 
is delightfully illustrated.”—Horacze HorsNneit (Observer). 


Illustrated Christmas List on request from Dept. NS 


& CO. LTD., 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 
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“ ! ” 

It was the first ball of the set, and on the return it banged from 
Monica’s racquet just inside the base line, an unplayable shot. 

But Rita does not lose her head. 

She stayed back at base and let the high balls bounce. She ran in 
to the short ones and lobbed them back. In a word, she was all over 
the court, showing amazing speed and endurance. 

And so to the closing moments of the match. 

Rita was on it like a flash. Whizz!... The next shot went 
like a streak—ping! And the next Ping! 

Small wonder that after all that excitement poor Monica spent 
the night walking in her sleep round the school, returning the 
lost cup to its case, watched by the Headmistress, a Miss Dacres, 
“ all in black marocain.” 

In The Lower School Leader Miss Veronica Marlow has not 
hesitated to make full use of realism, and the scene where a stubborn 
junior called Margaret refuses to eat up her gristle is strangely 
powerful. 

** But that’s all gristle ! ” protested the junior, “ really it is.” 

“Nonsense. Eat it up at once. There is nothing put before you 
in this school that is not entirely digestible,” snapped Miss Buckett. ... 

But Margaret did not move, nor did she try-to eat it. 

“ If you want me to be sick, I will,” she said, defiantly, “ but it’s 
just cruelty to animals.” 

This seemed to enrage Miss Buckett. . . . “‘ Take her out, please,” 
ordered Miss Buckett ; and immediately two prefects left their places 
and more or less dragged the junior by brute force off her chair and 
out of the dining-room. 

- In the same story there is a good account of the staff lacrosse match. 
. . already, filling the entire gap between the posts stood Miss 

Bellaby, the heavyweight music mistress. . . . There could be no 

getting past Miss Bellaby unless the ball went right through her. . 

Miss Salt, the Oak House matron, still smelling strongly of lysol . . . 

three of the younger mistresses just down from the ’Varsity . . . and 

out came a battery of cameras to take “ snaps ” of them in their glory. 
And finally comes Miss Buckett herself, with an umbrella, though 
the sun did not look like going in. 

The Head Girl at Wynford introduces us to a charming school, 
indeed, as a visiting hockey player remarks : 

“<I never come over here but I envy you,” said Myra Jarvis, the 
Bingston Captain. .. . 








Grey Owl's Film Lectures at the 
Regent St. Polytechnic, Dec. 17th to 28th. 


GREY 
OWL 


His Lecture Tour has opened 
the doors everywhere for his 
books—the famous Pilgrims of 
the Wild and the charming 
new book for children and 
grown-ups, Sajo and her 
Beaver People. 











Compton Mackenzie (Daily 
Mail) says of Sajo: “It is the 
best tale of its kind since 
Black Beauty.” 


PILGRIMS OF THE WILD 
Seventh Printing Illustrated 12s 6d 

THE ADVENTURES OF SAJO 

AND HER BEAVER PEOPLE 


Fifth Printing Fully Illustrated 7s 64 


CA Lovat Dickson a a, A} 








“ Why ?” asked Betty, as they walked across the middle field. 

“Your topping grounds! Your marvellous old school ! ” 

But in spite of the scrumptious surroundings there are the usual 
upsets. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” Edmée observed 
coldly, and turned away. 

Petronel looked after her. “ Pig!” she said, under her breath. 
Similar verbal resource is shown by a Girl Guide, Joe Hamilton, 

in The Island Camp. Even when imprisoned in a sea-going barge 
she does not for a second lose her head. 

Osterhaardt took a step forward into the cabin, and Joe squared 
her shoulders and stood erect. From the scanty stock of her schoolgirl 
French she recalled one word, and she hurled it defiantly : 

** Cochon ! ” 

Osterhaardt glared at her. 

Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce in Nancy in the Sixth excels in her 
choice of names. There are Desdemona Blackett, Geraldine 
Judkins, Ryllis Rutherford and Clemency Walton. The heroine, 
Nancy Caird, who is a ripping bat, is unable to get to the all- 
important match against the Lady Forresters. 

Seated on the bank beside the useless bicycle, Nancy fumbled in 
the tool-bag, and one or two involuntary tears splashed in upon 
spanner and screwdriver before she was able to get to work with the 
flabby tyre. 

Nancy is ambitious to win the Woodford-Leigh Organ Scholarship, 
but there are difficulties. 

“ That’s what I thought !” burst out the organ-master explosively, 
“but I didn’t want to make any ill-founded accusations. When I 
asked Mrs. Paterson as a very special favour to allow you to use 
her organ, I gave her an undertaking—a solemn undertaking—that 
neither of you would do it any damage. I told her that you could 
be trusted—you were not beginners; I practically pledged my 
honour that no harm would come to her instrument—and what has 
happened ? This morning I get this note from her to say that she 
could hardly get through the morning service yesterday, because 
some of her most important stops were completely out of action !” 
I mention last The School at the Turrets, the work of Miss 

Angela Brazil, who is a very old hand at this type of tale. She 
has given us a bustling story of Saint Githa’s School in which the 
adventures are credible and the characters human beings. And 
what is more, she avoids the more disastrous schoolgirl slang. 
In the whole book I could find neither “ spiffing,”’ “ scrumptious,” 
nor “ topping,’”’ and only one “‘ Bosh ! ” 

Three of the above books bear the noble imprint of the Oxford 
University Press. J/ faut, no doubt, vivre. But would it be 
impossible to provide schoolgirls with stories equally interesting 
and a little less obstreperous ? ARTHUR MARSHALL 


MACHINES FOR BOYS AND TRAPS 
FOR PARENTS 


The Boy’s Romance of Aviation. By Captain A. O. POLLARD, 
V.C. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The New Book of the Air. Edited by Howarp Lezicu 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Flight : The Story of Aviation in Pictures and Text. By 
AGNES RoGers. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

The Wonder Book of Tell Me Why. Ward Lock. 5s. 


The Children’s Hour Annual, Edited by “ UNcLE Mac”’ 


of the B.B.C. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

Marvels of Modern Science. By F. J. Camm. Newnes. 
3s. 6d. 

Working Models and How to Make them. Edited by F. J. 
CAMM. Newnes. 35. 6d. 

Hobbies New Annual. Edited by F. J. Camm. Newnes. 
3s. 6d. 


The Modern Book of Railways. By W.J.Bett. Black. 5s. 
Children to-day will inevitably spend a great deal of their time 
brooding over aeroplanes and flying. Even if parents dislike 
this preoccupation, they should see that what the children read 
on the subject is sensible and true rather than ignorant and vicious. 
Boys and girls will find a real explanation of how an aeroplane 
is made and why it flies, or a true account of the pioneering work 
of the early flying men infinitely more interesting than dopey 
stories about mysterious secret planes and aerial outlaws. They 
have no difficulty in inventing rubbishy stories for themselves. 
The Boy’s Romance of Aviation is altogether admirable, and in 
quite a different class from any of the other books on this list. 
Captain Pollard gives a sound, well-selected account of the develop- 
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COBDEN-SANDERSON 





WE DID NOT 
FIGHT 


1914-18> Experiences of War-Resisters 


Contributors include: LORD ALLEN OF 
HURTWOOD, SIR NORMAN ANGELL, 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE, DAVID GARNETT, 
JAMES MAXTON, HARRY POLLITT, 
BERTRAND RUSSELL AND CANON H. R. 
L. SHEPPARD. 75. 6d. net 


“ A most important book, whose contributors 

represent every conceivable point of view which 

led to the refusal to fight . . . This book 
should be read.” Time & TIDE. 


“A most interesting book.” NEW STATESMAN. 


“ Altogether a notable book.” times. 





WEEPINGS AND 
W AILINGS 


J. C. SQUIRE 


Illustrated by tan FENWICK 6s. net 


“Tt is superfluous to say anything in praise 

of Sir John Squire’s humorous poems; it is 

enough to indicate that these laments of various 
people are in his best manner.” scoTsMAN. 


“ This comic verse is masterly, remaining verse 

without ceasing to be comic, and with a 

rhythm that delights the ear like a fountain 
of sound.” LONDON MERCURY 





A SHORT SURVEY OF 


SURREALISM 


DAVID GASCOYNE 
Illustrated 75. 6d. net 


This book is an explanation of one 
of the most important intellectual 
movements since the War. Mr. 
Gascoyne’s work is not merely an 
history of the birth and growth of 
Surrealism but a thorough analysis 
of the main ideas which are embodied 
in the movement. It is believed to 
be the first comprehensive book on 
this subject published in English. 





HANS ANDERSEN 
Fairy Tales & Legends 


With Binding Design, Wrapper and 
60 Illustrations by 


REX WHISTLER 
75. Gd. net 


“Well produced . . sensibly priced and 
equipped with a large number of delightful 
illustrations . . . positively adding to one’s 
enjoyment of the author’s text.” 
PETER QUENNELL, New Statesman 


“Pure delight from beginning to end,” 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
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ment of the aeroplane, of how past problems have been solved 
and how those which have not yet been solved are being tackled. 
It is written intelligently, clearly and with a very pleasant note of 
humour. 

It is an utter impossibility to portray accurately a round world 
on a flat piece of paper. Several people have tried and we are 
indebted to them for maps and charts which are in general use. 

The book is written for boys of fourteen and upwards. It will 
not be much good for children under eleven. 

The New Book of the Air contains some interesting stuff about 
the work of a test pilot by Flight-Lieutenant Schofield, but is 
chiefly made up of a number of rather pernicious stories about 
pirate airships, spies and air-fighting. Machine-guns tend to be 
standard equipment, and a high proportion of flights end in 
parachute jumps. Definitely not recommended. 

Flight is a collection of photographs of aeroplanes, etc., with 
text and is primarily designed for the American public. The 
photographs are not very interesting or very well reproduced. It 
is a great pity that some alleged air-fighting, for the authen- 
ticity of which no evidence has ever been produced, should have 
been included. The collection from which these were taken was 
subjected to very damaging criticism in THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION and elsewhere, by experts. Since no evidence that 
the photographs were genuine was produced, it is regrettable that 
they should be given further currency. 

The value of The Wonder Book of Tell Me Why depends on the 
answers being adequate and true rather than on their being 
wonderful. The scrappy incomplete answer is a nuisance to an 
intelligent child, while it may be fatally bad for one who readily 
accepts wordy explanations which tell it nothing. In answer to 
How a Bird Flies we are told: ‘‘ With its wings the bird propels 
itself through the air,’’ and that: “ A bird looks like a boat with 
a breastbone for a keel, and if we think of the air as in some way 
like the water, we shall see how this keel helps the bird.” One 
sees nothing of the sort, since the breastbone of a bird does not 
function like the keel of a boat. If the breastbone is going to be 
dragged in, one should be told that it provides a rigid and 
lengthened frame for the attachment of the enormous pectoral 
muscles required. However, it is not much good complaining 








TO THINKING PEOPLE 


ae REAL OPPORTUN ITY 


OU want to possess thought-provoking, 

stimulating books by writers of established 
reputation. Here, then, is an exceptional book 
bargain for you. By joining the Rationalist 
Press Association Limited, and subscribing a 
sum of 10s. 6d., you become entitled to the 
following : A copy of Sir James Frazer’s famous 
book, ‘‘The Golden Bough,’’ and ‘‘The Rational- 
ist Annual,’’ which contains essays by Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, Sir Arthur Keith, Llewelyn 
Powys, Prof. H. J. Laski, and other well-known 
writers. Other literature to the value of 4s. 6d. 
will be sent during 1936. In addition you will 
receive immediately as a special enrolment gift 


ANOTHER SIX VALUABE BOOKS 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 
Secretary, 
1 ~ Ratonalist Press Association Ltd., 

4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Dear Sir,—I desire to become a Member of the R.P.A. Ltd., and 
enclose herewith ros, 6d., entitling me to Membership until the 
end of 1936. I agree to abide by the Rules and Regulations of 
_ Raggy gamer as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
ol the 
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Association. 
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of a failure to explain a bird’s flight in terms of boats when the 
explanation of How ships sail against the wind is even more pitiful. 
The boat’s keel is not even mentioned here, though it is essential 
for the explanation, since a boat cannot sail into wind without a 
keel. The first thing we are told in answer to What is a 
mongoose ? is: “We call it a mongoose to-day, but the ancient 
Egyptians, who thought it a sacred animal, called it the ichneu- 
mon.” Not unless they were talking Greek. This Wonder Book 
gets bad marks all round. 

The Children’s Hour Annual is a very mixed bag contributed by 
broadcasters in the Children’s Hour. L. du Garde Peach’s The 
Swan of Avon is a little play with W.S. as a boy and Sir Thomas 
Lucy tumbling into the River Avon in pursuit of him. Lieutenant- 
Commander Gould gives an account of the Loch Ness monster, 
while Flight-Lieutenant Shaw gives the detailed story of his 
attempt in the Melbourne air race, which landed him in Spain on 
the first day and came to an end when he broke his undercarriage 
at Bushire. 

Marvels of Modern Science ought, perhaps, to have been called 
marvels of modern mechanism. Of these we are given a rather 
random selection, but they are not badly described. The illustra- 
tions are definitely not as good as the text. A section called 
New Ideas in Aircraft includes a photograph of a machine with, 
apparently, seven superposed planes labelled A helicopter type of 
aeroplane. There is no trace of helicopter visible. There are 
other nightmarish illustrations to the same article. But the 
accounts are on the whole adequate, though they are not always 
told in very simple language. 

Working Models and How to Make Them and Hobbies New 
Annual are also both edited by F. J. Camm, and are both books 
which are certain to interest mechanically minded children, and 
they can both be recommended strongly. Books like this which 
give practical advice about tackling small jobs are worth far more 
as education than books which pretend to give scientific explana- 
tions and fail to do so, or hand out vague words instead of 
ideas. 

The Modern Book of Railways gives an interesting but superficial 
survey of the railway engines and trains used in this country and 
abroad. It is not, however, very up to date, as there is no 
photograph nor mention of the L.N.E.R. train, “ The Silver 
Link ”—the best-looking of our trains and the most comfortable. 

Davip BLACK 


“PRETTY PICTURES” 


An besnedisetion to a History of Woodcut. By ArTHurR 
M. Hinp. Constable. Twovols. £6. 


The Art of the Book and Its Illustration. By Jan 
POORTENAAR. Harrap. 21s. 


The Life of Christ in the Old Italian Masters. 
Epwarp Hutton. Chatto and Windus. §s. 


Henri-Matisse. By RocER Fry. Zwemmer. 183. 


40 Drawings by Horace Brodzky. Text by James Laver. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Edited by 


The London Spectacle, 1935. By Fetixs Torotski. Text 
by D. B. WyNDHAM Lewis. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Point of View. By Patrick BELLEW. Arthur Barker. 10s. 


The Bed Book. By IAN FENWICK. Philip Allan. 6s. 


Sport “and that’s the humour of it.” By G. DENHOLM 
ARMOUR. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 


1936. By James FITTON, JAMES BOSWELL and JAMES HOLLAND. 
Martin Lawrence. 2s. 


Hunting Countries. By F.A.Stewart. Collins. 215. 


Tail Waggers. By A. Croxton SMITH. Illustrated by 
MALCOLM NICHOLSON. Country Life. 7s. 6d. 


All Dogs. By C. Francis WarRDLE. Herbert Fenkins. 253. 
Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century. By ANcus 
HOLDEN. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Magical City. Drawings by V. H. BAILeEy. 

Maurice. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


Notes by A. B. 


Fourteen presents to give—chocolates, as usual, to Mary, 
handkerchiefs to Max, flowers to Maisie, and so round one shop 
after another, and then the usual letters back : “ The chocolates are 
quite delicious,” “ One can never have too many handkerchiefs,” 
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THE 
LAST PURITAN 


by GEORGE SANTAYANA 8/6 net 


Spectator: “‘ This distinguished and 
well-mannered book... is surely one 
of the few modern books that will remain.” 


DWIGHT MORROW 18)- 
LORD CURZON (1919-25) _18/- 
PEACEMAKING, 1919 18}- 
LORD CARNOCK 21/- 
SOME PEOPLE 5|- 


HELEN WADDELL 


BEASTS AND SAINTS 


(with Gibbings Woodcuts) 5/- 
PETER ABELARD (a novel) 7/6 
MANON LESCAUT 5/- 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 7/6 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 7/6 


THE BLACK EYE 2/6 
With an open letter to a critic 


THE SLEEPING CLERGYMAN 2/6 

THE SWITCHBACK 2/6 

MR. BRIDIE’'S ALPHABET 5/- 
and other plays at 2/6 and 7/6 


“RING LEHR” 


AND THE GILDED AGE 
by E. DREXEL LEHR Iilus. 12/- net 


New Statesman : “ . . . contains literary 
material that any modern novelist might 
be glad to purloin. 

“TI do not doubt the authenticity of 
her wrongs as they are retailed by Mrs. 
Lehr; but I cannot help admiring the 
energy, eloquence and gusto with which 
she has put them on record.” 


by NAOMI MITCHISON — 8/6 net 


New Statesman : “An admirable 
analysis of contemporary England from 
the point of view of revolutionary 
socialism. 

“It is the most authentic picture of 
the alignment of left-wing forces in 
present-day England, and the most lively 
and natural of propagandist novels which 
has come out for a long time.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION 





BOOKS FOR XMAS. 





TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
by HUGO ADOLF BERNATZIK 


With 100 beautiful photographs 
10/6 net 


Crown Colonist: “Dr. Bernatzik 
has a light and observant eye, and 
his experiences. will be found ab- 
sorbing. 

“ The admirable photographs have 
caught their subjects in perfectly 
natural moments. There are over 
a hundred and they are a fine 
testimony to the author’s skill and 
judgment with a camera.” 





RUBBER 
TRUNCHEON 


13 months in a German 
Concentration Camp 


by WOLFGANG LANGHOFF 7/6 net 


John O’ London : “Herr Langhoff’s 
unvarnished account of the beatings 
and diabolical savagery to which he 
and his fellow-prisoners were sub- 
jected makes one sick with horror. 


“No more terrible indictment of 
Nazi-ism has appeared in English.”’ 








Do you want our Lists? 








TOPICALITY 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA 


by G. F.-H. BERKELEY 15/- 
TERROR IN THE BALKANS 
by ALBERT LONDRES 7/6 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH 4- 


Foreword by VISCOUNT CECIL 


A SEARCHLIGHT on the NAVY 
by HECTOR C. BYWATER. New Edition 
with Foreword by Admira! of the Fleet 
SIR ROGER KEYES 5/- 


FRUSTRATION : Stresemann’s Race 
with Death. 5/- 


WAITING FOR NOTHING 
by TOM KROMER 7/6 


SUMMER TIME 
Enos 


by JOHN HARGRAVE 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY (Yorkshire Post): 
“The theme—the gap between produc- 
tion and distribution—is a grand one. 
The story is fascinating, the characterisa- 
tion superb. I beg all of you with 
adventurous minds to read it promptly.” 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


10/- net 


POEMS 1919-34 10/6 
POEMS 1901/1918  (2vols.) 21/- 
COME HITHER 10/6 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN 7/6 
BERNARD SHAW 
PREFACES (in J vol.) 12/6 
ELLEN TERRY and 

BERNARD SHAW 21/- 


INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S 
GUIDE TO SOCIALISM = 4/- 


also all the plays, essays, novels 


HOCKS AND MOSELLES 


by Hugh R. Rudd 5/- 
WINE IN THE KITCHEN 
by Elizabeth Craig 5/- 


CHAMPAGNE by André Simon 5/- 
BURGUNDY by Stephen Gwynn  5/- 
SHERRY by H. Warner Allen 5/- 


etc. 


by MAJOR T. COULSON 7/6 


John O° London: “ Major Coulson 
has not only written the war history of a 
courageous and resourceful woman; he 
gives a comprehensive account of Allied 
espionage behind the German lines. This 
is one of the best spy books hitherto 
published.” 


MURDER, ETC. 


HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 
by Henry Wade 


WHO GOES HOME? 
by Richard Curle 
7/6 NIGHT PIECES 7/6 
each by Thomas Burke each 
LONG SHADOWS 
by Lady Sanderson 


CROOK STUFF 
by Richard Keverne 








10 Orange St., London, W.C.2 
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*‘ Darling Roger, your flowers are simply too hot-house!” No! 
Books this year, the whole horde of relations and friends wiped 
off in a visit to one shop. And they shall be picture-books—some 
of my relations do not know how to read. 

My godfather, first of all, and worst, because he has to have an 
expensive present, being so rich that he can afford to buy anything 
in the world himself. Here is Mr. Hind’s History of Woodcut, 
just the thing for a collector, authoritative, magnificently illus- 
trated, packed with the detailed information which is the basis of 
expertise. Every woodcut made in any country in the fifteenth 
century seems to be mentioned here. The Germans are, of 
course, the most numerous and famous, but the Italians are the 
most beautiful. This is a very handsome book, the pages of which 
it is a pleasure to turn. 

Uncle Marmaduke is another collector—finely printed books 
are his /ubie. Mr. Poortenaar’s book will do for him. It contains 
a mass of information, and a lot of illustrations. The examples 
of modern illustration chosen are in very poor taste, but they 
are in my uncle’s taste, so that won’t matter. 

Aunt Molly is devout, and also very fond of what she calls 
“‘ dear Florence,” meaning the city, and Mr. Hutton’s anthology 
of Italian paintings is just the book for her. She will find in it 
very well reproduced old favourites like the Fra Angelicos from 
dear San Marco, and also works with which she is not familiar, like 
the Feti Parables from the galleries of Central Europe. Underneath 
Lelio Orsi’s picture of the Road to Emmaus, Mr. Hutton gives 
a quotation from St. Luke in a new version presumably invented 
by himself. Otherwise his taste is excellent, and the book is 
remarkably cheap. 

Mark is a painter, very young, so he probably prefers Dali to 
Matisse, but here is the book I shall give him. Roger Fry’s essay 
on Matisse, published previously in an expensive limited edition, 
now reappears with three coloured plates and sixty half-tone 
reproductions. The great decoration, The Dance, painted for the 
Barnes Foundation, is given us in colours—very surprising colours 
which [ suspect to be thoroughly untruthful. It is a superb 
design. Evidently Matisse, who is the most successful experimenter 
in colour since Veronese, loses terribly in reproduction. But he is 
also a master of design in light and shade, and this book will 
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attract every one interested in contemporary painting. Professor 
Fry’s essay is characteristic and most stimulating. 

My cousin Mary is also by way of being interested in art, 
and she will like the book of Mr. Brodzky’s drawings to leave 
about in her drawing-room. They are skilful, fluent, rather facile, 
influenced apparently by Gaudier-Brzeska, who was an intimate 
friend, and also by Matisse. Mr. Laver in his introduction makes 
some interesting remarks about the reason why artists are usually 
more interested in female than in male nudes. 

Max is not a relation, but a friend, so he shall have a book which 
I should like for myself, The London Spectacle, 1935. Mr. Topolski 
is a “ sledded Polack” with a most charming and witty gift for 
satirical illustration. He was here for the Jubilee, and the sketches 
he made during that glorious beano will enable generations of 
future historians to get a notion of what it was like. I wish some 
London paper would persuade Mr. Topolski to remain in London 
—a running commentary from his hand on our doings would be 
instructive and amusing. Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis writes some 
lively comments on the subjects of these drawings, and altogether 
this book deserves three stars as a Christmas present. 

Monty is also a friend, and he will like Mr. Bellew’s Point of 
View. These are rude drawings in the New Yorker manner, with 
very funny captions. I shall also give him Ian Fenwick’s Bed Book, 
which has a joke in it so broad that I could hardly believe my 
eyes. Mr. Fenwick is definitely Scuola di Pietro Arno, but his 
drawing is not so good as his ideas. If you are a guest for Christmas 
take these books with you. They show that America may save 
Europe by her example, so far as humour is concerned. 

What America must save Europe from is shown by Mr. Armour’s 
book of funny drawings. These are the purest distillation of Punch 
—people on horses, probably one person no longer on a horse, 
and underneath some scrumptious joke about ignorance of hunting 
etiquette. This book will not do for any of my friends, or even 
for any of my surviving relations. Perhaps I might send it to 
Mr. Herbert, who was so surprised last week that David Garnett 
did not regularly read Punch. 

The three Jameses, Boswell, Fitton and Holland, have collected 
some of their satirical drawings in the form of an engagement-book. 
They are almost as far from Peter Arno as from Punch. I doubt 
if anyone will have the nerve to use this book for engagements. 
Opposite drawings of starving people one might perhaps write 
“8.30 Anti-Fascist demonstration,” but one could not put any 
more frivolous sort of date. The book makes very effective 
political propaganda, and I shall give it to my niece Margaret, 
who is a Communist. (The converted are the only people who 
enjoy being preached to.) Many of the drawings are distincily 
Grosz ; in fact so much so that the subjects often look too German 
to be convincing caricatures of the English. But they have a 
lot of punch, without a capital P. 

My brother-in-law Milton (yes, that is his Christian name, he 
is an American) shall have Hunting Countries, because he brings to 
the Meynell, the Pytchley and the Quorn an enthusiasm so blinding 
that any book on hunting will delight him. The text of this book 
seems to my ignorant eyes authoritative, and the illustrations, 
scratchy drawings and ladylike water-colours, are probably just 
what he likes best. 

My twin aunts, Mariette and Marianne, being cynolaters, shall 
have Tail Waggers and All Dogs. The latter book has drawings 
of each of the eighty-five breeds of dog admitted by the Kennel 
Club. The former has twenty-six etchings, also of dogs’ heads. I 
think myself that photographs would be even more satisfactory, 
but these illustrations are almost photographic. The text in each 
case is the work of an expert. 

Though Maisie is more interested in clothes than in books 
(she was elaborately “ finished,’’ but never taught to read) she 
must enjoy Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century, because of 
its charming and admirably reproduced illustrations of Victorian 
fashions. The text, if only she could read it, contains a mass of 
information and some very entertaining anecdotes. 

Great Uncle Matthew is a New Englander who deserted New 
York for Cheyne Walk and the Rue de |’Université about the 
same time as Henry James. He hates everything modern, and is 
likely to like Magical City, because the drawings are old-fashioned 
in style and concentrate rather on the vestiges of old New York 
than on the titanic obelisk-shaped towers which we find so dazzling. 

I hope that in return I shall receive books equally well chosen. 
I fear I shall get several illustrated editions of Omar Khayyam, a 
volume of Wilhelmina Stitch, and perhaps The Humour of 
Galsworthy. If only they would send me Book Tokens ! 

ROGER MARVELL 
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give choice this year of books 


by these famous authors 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


Victorious Troy 


His new novel. 7s. 6d. Ask also 
for THE WANDERER EDITION of 
his works at 5s. each volume. 
3rd large printing 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
White Ladies 


His new novel. 8s.6d. And THE 
SEVERN EDITION of his works 
at 5s. each volume. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
England Speaks 


An enduring portrait of a people 
8s. 6d. 


LORD DUNSANY 
Up in the Hills 


A new Irish story—Lord Dunsany 
at his best. 2nd large printing. 
7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BLAKER 
Here Lies a Most 
Beautiful Lady 


One of the Season’s favourite 
books. 3rd large printing. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
The Man Who Died 


Illustrated by John Farleigh, 
who drew Shaw’s Black Girl. 
A beautiful present. 10s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 
The Frontiers of England 


**I advise all students of inter- 
national affairs to read this 
book.” — Sir Philip Gibbs 
(Observer). 10s. 6d. 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
Mars His Idiot 


“A masterly essay. . . he writes 
like one of the old prophets.”’ 
—Observer. 7s. 6d. 


BEATRICE KEAN 
SEYMOUR 


Frost at Morning 

The favourite novel by one of 
England’s favourite novelists. 
2nd large printing. 7s. 6d. 


MARGARET LANE 
Faith, Hope, No Charity 


“The discovery of the year.’’ 
—A. G. Macdonnell. 3rd large 
printing. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


by H. V. Marrot. 


Ready December 12th, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GORE 
by G. L. Prestige, D.D. 18s. 
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FOR THE DIEHARDS 


By R. H. Kiernan. Harrap. 33s. 6d. 
Edited by FRANCIS BRETT 


Lawrence of Arabia. 
A Century of Boys’ Stories. 


YounG. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

Thrilling Stories for Boys. Edited by DoNnaLp Ross. 
Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

Sinbad’s Book of Pirates. Harrap. §s. 

Standish of the Air Police. By Percy F. WESTERMAN- 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

The Call of the Sea. By Percy F. Westerman. Blackie: 
55. 


“Most children are fed up with the war and the inclination 
(amongst its survivors) to treat it as a matter of significance. 
I sympathise with them; the last war is always a bore for the 
next generation.”” This remark, of the late T. E. Lawrence to 
Mr. Kiernan when he was writing a life of Lawrence for boys, 
stems to me mistaken. Children may be bored with talk about 
the last war, but they are not bored by books about war or any 
other kind of violence. Children are, in fact, the real conservatives, 
the incurable diehards, the natural militarists and Bourbons of any 
nation. Mr. Francis Brett Young, in an introduction to his 
excellent omnibus collection of boys’ stories, expresses the fear 
that the work of writers like Stevenson, Ballantyne, Jack London 
and Mayne Reid—to take names at random from a list of over 
forty authors—may seem old-fashioned to boys who have grown 
up in a world where the scope of romantic adventure has 
diminished, but one has only to turn to Mr. Donald Ross’s col- 
lection of thrillers to see that the up-to-date writer has merely 
introduced new gadgets into old plots. The aeroplane alone has 
rejuvenated a whole world of sensational adventure at the very 
moment when the last coral island had been made safe for tourists. 
If one were to generalise about these two collections one might 
say that Mr. Brett Young’s romantic literature has become a 
literature for a race of electricians and mechanics. To be quick 
on the self-starter has become a greater virtue than quickness on 
the trigger. The stories have become almost purely sensational 
and there has been a marked decline in characterisation. The 


\ A Christmas card for housewife, hostess J 


and epicure, for the clubman, the stay-at- 
home and the traveller 


A LITTLE BOOK 


CHEESE 


Osbert Burdett 


‘A book for which we have long been 
waiting’ Times Literary Supplement 











‘Beautifully printed and illustrated... 
it treats of cheese with scholarship, with 
due reverence and with appropriate wit’ 

Glasgow Herald 
Chapters on ; English Cheese from hard 
to soft, A Recipe for Stilton, A Choice of 
Foreign Cheeses, The Literature of Cheese 

Illustrated by Pautine BAuMANN 


Printed at the Curwen Press 3s 6d net 


GERALD HOWE LTD 
23 SOHO SQUARE W.t 
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dialogue has added the talkie vernacular to Fifth Form face- 
tiousness : 
* Nombre de dios ! 
“Sic transit my left leg. 

General.” 

But probably the generalisation is unjustified. Mr. Donald 
Ross’s book is the thrilling, featureless stuff of the Chums kind, 
which always bored me: 

“ With a rending, tearing crash the iron monster hit the racing 
car,” or: 

“With a strange, uncanny, whining howl he leaped into the 
abyss ; ” 
while Mr. Brett Young gives one a thousand pages of the cream 
of a century’s writing. 

For me crime, thrills and bloody murder were nearly always 
boring because incredible. They became credible only when 
some attempt had been made to temper them with atmosphere 
and character, such as one got in Quentin Durward, Oliver Twist 
or Tom Sawyer, for example. This is where Sinbad is streets 
ahead of boys’ writers. I do not believe that the most gadget- 
minded child could find his book of pirates dull. It is good, 
strong realistic history and his Campeche Bay buccaneers are 
historical figures very much alive : “ Bartholomew Roberts did not 
read prayers like Sawkins before attacking his prey, but he mixed 
a kindly, almost benevolent, manner of speech with the most 
ferocious brutality.” Boys like these distinctions. There is a 
good account of Morgan in this book and “ Sinbad” writes about 
these really villainous people in an adult fashion. There is no 
cardboard glamour. His book is easily the best on this list. 

Mr. Kiernan’s Lawrence has the advantage of presenting the 
campaign in Arabia with a simplicity which those who have given 
up trying to follow Lawrence’s own necessarily more intricate 
narrative will approve, and it is obviously one of the best popular 
books on Lawrence. 

Standish of the Air Police and The Call of the Sea are both from 
the hand of the prolific Mr. Percy F. Westerman, standardised 
articles with the minimum of character and the maximum of 
excitement and suspense. I am not sure that the sudden and 
almost unexplained white-washing of the villain at the end of the 
first book will go down well. And the second book is guaranteed 
to sow those seeds of contempt for the people of the South 
American Republics which is a convention in juvenile literature, 
and grows into a conviction when the young readers become 
bank clerks in Rio and Buenos Aires. VINCENT PARR 


Sic transit McLeod.” 
You gotta nother guess comin’, 


FROM FOUR TO FOURTEEN 


The Grateful Sparrow. 
Hamilton. §s. 

Gingerbread Jane and Other Stories. By H. WADDINGHAM 
SEERS. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


The Land of Never-Grow-Old. By STeLtta Meap. Newnes. 


By ANGELA THIRKELL. Hamish 


5S. 
The Turf-cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting. By Parricia 
LyncH. Dent. §s. 


Turf Fire Tales. By Mary F. Patron. Macmillan. 6s. 


The Children’s Holiday Book of Verse. Chosen by Lorna 
Lewis. Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Thirkell who, judging by her novels, knows a great deal 
about children at first hand, has translated five fairy stories from 
the German (authors not stated) in an admirably straightforward 
style. They are suitable for children aged from four to seven, 
and the very large, clear type shows that they are intended for 
children to read to themselves ; but the book is a little too heavy 
for that, and its general character suggests rather the gloating 
group round the fire with frequent pauses in the reading aloud 
for examination of the many illustrations. These are all partially 
coloured, as though by hand, with a charming crudity reminiscent 
of scenery in early-Victorian toy theatres. They match the stories 
well, for in both there is sentiment and homeliness, and the precise 
but sparing detail which children like. For instance, in the title- 
story, Marlene and her little brother were separated from their 
parents and harshly treated. After a visit from the comforting 
sparrow, they “ would talk about the sparrow in bed.” This is 
undoubtedly one of the plum children’s books of the season, and, 
with its excellent paper, margins and binding, is very cheap at 
five shillings. 

Gingerbread Fane is another book for quite small children, 
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Patriotic Lady 


MARJORIE BOWEN’S NEW BIOGRAPHY OF LADY HAMILTON 
15/- WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEAPOLITAN EPISODE OF 1799 


Twenty Years under the Sea 


By J. E. WILLIAMSON, originator of undersea 
motion pictures. A fascinating record of his ex- 
periences and studies of life under the sea, illustrated 
by photographs and coloured drawings. 15/- 


Men Against the Cleuds 


By R. L. BURDSALL and A. B. EMMONS. The 
story of the conquest of ‘ Minya Konka,’ the second 
highest peak yet reached by man. A valuable addition 
to the literature of mountaineering, illustrated by 
magnificent photographs of mountain and snow 


The London 
Spectacle 


1955 


Seen by FELIKS TOPOLSKI, with 
marginal comments and an intro- 
duction by D. B. WYNDHAM 
LEWIS. A Xmas gift book of 
brilliant satiric drawings by a young 
Polish artist so far unknown in this 





scenes. 12/6 


Heli Beyond the Seas 


ov 


send for a free copy 
of ‘The Bodleian’ ? 
This is an illustrated 
magazine giving ex- 
tracts from our new 
books and informa- 
tion about authors 
and 


published roughly 


three times a year and 
costs you i 


A Group Composition. 





1935 
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the bedley head 








Written down by A. KRARUP-NIELSEN. The 
truth about the penal settlements of French Guiana 
by a convict who served a five years’ sentence. Illus- 
trated by photographs and pencil sketches. 





country. The Jubilee, Ascot, Lord’s, 
Hampstead Heath; not to speak 
of a glimpse at the Black Country. 





15/- 


The Pewys Brothers 


By RICHARD HERON WARD. A biographical 
and critical study of three members of this remarkable 
family: John Cowper Powys, T. F. Powys and 
Llewelyn Powys—tracing the influence, both in life 
and in letters, of each brother upon the others. 
Illustrated. 7/6 


Tewards Sex Freedom 

By IRENE CLEPHANE. ‘I enjoyed it, and have 
been greatly interested by it... Your handling of the 
new outlook will, I have no doubt, be a fine help 
towards getting a sensible attitude towards sexual 
freedom and better quality of sexual experience.’ 


Mrs. Janet Chance. 8/6 


The White Sea Canali 


‘The work was begun in 1931 and completed in 


less than 2 years. The present volume celebrates the achievement... It is a 
remarkable story, spirited enough in the telling, and helped by some good 
photographs.” Manchester Guardian. 15/- 


The Year’s Poetry 


SELECTED BY GERALD GOULD, DENYS KILHAM 
ROBERTS AND JOHN LEHMANN. 6/- 


This is the second issue of an annual anthology of 
poetry written during the year. Hugh Walpole, 
writing of last year’s volume, described it as ‘a new 
anthology of contemporary verse quite as exciting 
to this generation as the first volume of the 
Georgian books was to their generation.’ 
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slight and light to hold, but with smaller type than The Grateful 
Sparrow, and with rather unattractive illustrations in black and 
white. (An exception to this stricture is the donkey on p. 48.) 
It consists of twelve short stories, in which two characters called 
Granny Oakapple and Nat the Milkman (owner of the donkey) 
recur. Though not small enough for a stocking, it would do well 
for a make-weight present. 

The Land of Never-Grow-Old, with its debased Ford-cum-Dulac 
illustrations (three of them in colour), is the kind of book which 
many children adore and which sensitive parents wince at having 
to read aloud. It is about a twin girl and boy living with painfully 
cultured parents in Ladbroke Square. Father Christmas, finding 
them awake when he comes to fill their stockings, takes them with 
him back to Christmas Land. It is no good expecting children to 
have good taste, and so I suppose they must be allowed books 
like this. But do the offspring of refer to their father’s works 
as “ po’tries,” and if so, should this disgusting habit be made 
public ? 

The Turf-cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting is one long story, a 
continuation of The Turf-cutter’s Donkey. Its illustrations (two 
of them in colour) are very bad ; the text is fairly exciting. Turf 
Fire Tales, on the other hand, has a hundred illustrations by H. R. 
Millar, and that would be a great recommendation even without 
Miss Patton’s delightful stories. She writes extremely well, and 
her humour, thank God, is not facetious : 


Lobsters are always ready for a fight, and this was not Padraicin’s 
first battle, but he knew by instinct that this was going to be more 
serious than the usual tussle over a bit of dead fish. 


Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on the contents, very 
good production and moderate price of Turf Fire Tales. It 
ought to be bought for large numbers of children aged between 
six and ten. Like The Grateful Sparrow, it is a plum. 

The Preface to The Children’s Holiday Book of Verse will shock 
right-minded parents and be ignored by normal children. In it 
the compiler refers to the section which she has called “‘ Something 
to think about ” as expressing “‘ definite ideas about . . . how to 
behave and what to believe ; and the object of this small group 
is to remind boys and girls that they must think such questions out 
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A new publishing idea 


Here are the artistic and literary efforts 
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for themselves.” The anthology is avowedly for children under 
fifteen and purports to represent the taste of some children who 
were consulted. It includes far too many of Blake’s and Shake- 
speare’s songs, which seemed to me, when I was ten and twelve, 
very flat and thin ; and “ The Ancient Mariner ” in full: children 
seldom have a delicate ear for verbal effects ; they like a series of 
emotional bumps, rolls, and quivers, which is why “‘ The Revenge ” 
and Browning’s “ Patriot” (not included) are such favourites. 
Why Ann and Jane Taylor were so freely drawn on is a mystery, 
for their charm if any is purely “ period,” a sense in which children 
are rightly deficient. There are a few uncanonical inclusions, 
such as George Rylands’ “ Good Hunting,” which may fascinate 
pensive children, particularly girls. The anthology contains four 
hundred pages, is rather ungracefully bulky, and has bright 
yellow binding with red lettering. E. B. C. JONES 


A COLLEAGUE OF WREN 


The Diary of Robert Hooke. Edited by H. W. Rosinson and 
W. Apams. Taylor and Francis. 25s. 

Robert Hooke was born in July, 1635, so it is appropriate that 
the largest known section of his Diary, having lain almost entirely 
neglected for over two hundred years, should be published under 
the auspices of the Royal Society at the tercentenary of his birth. 
As a literary work the Diary has small merit, for it is a mere 
jotting down of daily happenings, but its interest is very con- 
siderable. The manuscript covers a period of twelve years, from 
March, 1671/2, to May, 1683. It is closely written and difficult 
to decipher, almost devoid of proper punctuation, and freely 
sprinkled with abbreviations and conventional signs. The task of 
the editors can have been no easy one, and they are to be con- 
gratulated on their text, though it seems a pity that they stopped 
short at December 31st, 1680. 

There has always been a tendency to underrate Hooke as a 
scientist and to abuse him as a character. He was immensely 
inventive, but so many and varied were his activities that he rarely 
had time to carry any of his discoveries to their final conclusion. 
His work for the Royal Society alone was almost sufficient to 
prevent this, for they perpetually required new experiments from 
him, and it is largely due to Hooke’s ability that the Society 
developed in the rapid but steady way it did. Besides his scientific 
work Hooke was one of the most active of the surveyors to the 
City of London for the rebuilding after the fire. He had, more- 
over, a large architectural practice, a fact which has hitherto been 
neglected. 

Hooke has come through history, largely owing to his quarrels 
with Oldenburg and Newton, as a tiresome, cross gentleman of 
solitary disposition who quarrelled with everybody. His Diary 
shows this view of him to be quite incorrect. Such long-standing 
friends as Doctor Busby, his headmaster at Westminster, Robert 
Boyle, to whom he had been an assistant in his Oxford days 
and who had obviously introduced him to the Burlingtons and the 
Ranelaghs, Seth Ward, Bishop of Sarum, Sir Christopher Wren 
and Aubery fill the pages. He is on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with them, dining in their houses or having them to his own 
lodgings in Gresham College, meeting them at coffee-houses and 
discussing with them the new discoveries and topics of the day. 
Besides these friends many other well-known names appear. 
Evelyn and Pepys are there: “I was twice with Mr. Pepys who 
was very civill and kind,” while on another day “ Mr. Pepys 
master of Trinity House made a Long speech to no great purpose.” 
Tompion, the clockmaker, plays a prominent part, and there are 
interesting entries relating to Dwight, the earliest known maker 
of English china. Hooke, being delicate, was extremely interested 
in his own and other people’s ailments, and the Diary illustrates 
well how these seventeenth century scientists were still credulous 
children in regard to cures. “ Sir Christopher (Wren) told . . . of 
curing his Lady of a thrush by hanging a bag of live boglice about 
her neck.” 

The Diary is an historical document of no small importance, 
but the subject on which it throws most new light is seventeenth- 
century architecture. Sir Christopher Wren, although so famous, 
has in certain respects remained wrapped in mystery. Very little 
personal information about him exists, nor has it been possible 
to determine who was his principal assistant in the building of 
the City churches. In Hooke’s Diary the almost daily entries 
relating to Wren show him at meetings of the Royal Society, at 
coffee-houses, at his architectural work, smoking, talking, and 
reading architectural books. Moreover, it becomes clear that 
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STREET FAIR 


By Marjorie Fischer 
6s. net 


“ The keynote of this delightful story is sparkling, riotous adventure 
. . . John and Anna are the genuine, resourceful children of to-day.” 


—Sunday Times, 


SNOW BABY 


By Marie A. Peary. 12 plates. 6s. net 


“A delightful, charmingly detailed story of life in 
the Arctic,”’-—News Chronicle. 


FLYING DUTCHMAN 


By Antony Fokker. 8 plates. 5s. net 
“ Packed with thrills.” —Liverpool Post. 











12 coloured illustrations. 














TENTS in MONGOLIA 


6s. net 


“ Adventure as thrilling as can possibly be imagined.”’ 
—ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


By Henning Haslund. 8 plates. 


HOW WIRELESS CAME 


By John Langdon-Davies. 58 illus. 


A fascinating and wonderfully clear account. 


6s. net 


LIS SAILS THE ATLANTIC 


By Lis Andersen. 


12 plates. 6s. net 


“ A wonderfully thrilling adventure . . . . She recaptures the whole 
glorious experience.’’-—Sunday Times. 


“The narrative is as fresh and charming as its twelve-year-old 
author.” —Manchester Evening News. 























THE COMPLETE WINE BOOK 


By Frank Schoonmaker and Tom Marvel. 


10s. 6d. net 


Foreword by P. Morton SHAND. 


The most comprehensive and readable book about wines to appear for a long 


time. 
France. 


The Two Nations 


Christopher Hollis. 10s. 6d. net 


English history from the point of view of a monetary 
reformer. 


The Defeat of Debt 


R. McNair Wilson. 6s. net 


How the power of International Finance was defeated 
by President Roosevelt. 


The Early Medici 


L. Collison Morley. 10s. 6d. net 


“Recaptures the atmosphere of the period most 
successfully.” —Times Lit. Supp. 


The Autobiography of Montaigne 


translated by Manvin Lowenthal. 
10s. Gd. net 


“ A literary miracle.””"—Observer. 














Awarded the Grand Prix Annuel (1935) of the Académie de Vin de 


Health and Human Progress 


Dr. R. Sand. 10s. 6d. net 


An intensely interesting detailel survey of world 
public health. 


Black and White in East Africa 


R. C. Thurnewald. 16 plates. 21s. net 


An amazingly thorough consideration of East African 
Problems. 


The Harvest of Victory 


E. Wingfield Stratford. 12s. 6d. net 


A brilliant, sweeping survey of the crucial post-war 
years. 


| Change Worlds 


Anna Louise Strong. 


“Vivid in description, touched with 
—Times. 
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Hooke was to all intents and purposes his partner, visiting build- 
ings, checking up estimates, and being paid a regular salary on 
“ ye City Churches account.” Even some buildings which have 
been attributed to Wren must now be acknowledged as Hooke’s, 
as for instance the College of Physicians, the Monument, and the 
church at Willen in Buckinghamshire. the Diary 
there is much information relating to the building of Bedlam, 
Montague House, various other private houses Hooke was at 
work on, and to the rebuilding of the City. 

But though the Royal Society can be trusted to take every care 
of the scientific aspect of the Diary, the editing in other respects 
leaves much to be desired. The architectural notes are desultory 
and often misleading. For instance, there are various entries 
relating to Lord and Lady Burlington, and to one of these a 
footnote is given stating that it would appear that Hooke built 
Burlington House in Piccadilly. There is nothing in the Diary 
to indicate this, and Pepys definitely states some thirteen years 
previously that it was built by Sir John Denham. Two drawings 
of churches are illustrated, both taken from a miscellaneous 
collection of drawings in the British Museum. One of these is 
called “ Hooke’s design for a church for Dr. Busby,” which it 
certainly is, but no mention is made of the fact that Hooke did 
two designs or that the church which he built at Willen is totally 
unlike the church illustrated. The other illustration is referred 
to the entry “ gave Sir J. Louther a Designe of church,” but on 
what authority it is difficult to imagine, particularly as the church 
which Sir John Lowther built has no resemblance whatsoever to 
the drawing, except that they both have central towers. Another 
taistake that may be mentioned is that the famous sculptor 
Caius Gabriel Cibber is given in the biographical index as a painter. 

The indexing is, unfortunately, particularly in a book so expen- 
sive and so important to serious students, inexcusably bad. 
There is no subject index and the biographical index is useless as 
an index. It claims only to mention the most important references 
to individuals, but it is wholly unreliable in this respect. For 
instance, the only entry about the Burlingtons which is considered 
sufficiently important for a footnote cannot be found from the 
index. Sir William Jones is another case in point, for the index 
gives him a few pages at the beginning of the book only. Actually 








PRESENTS FOR 
DIFFICULT PEOPLE 





Have you 
a Father who is fond of a joke 
or a Mother who is a gardener 
or an Uncle in Big Business 
or an Aunt who is a Scotswoman 


or a Brother who prefers motoring to 
everything else 


or a Sister who has a passion for animals 
or a Son who is an outpost of Empire 
or a Daughter who wants to go on the Films ? 


You will find just the right presents suggested 
for them all in F. J. Ward’s “PICK OF THE 
BUNCH.” Write for a copy now (sent post free) 


F. J. WARD’S BOOKSHOP, 
3, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


WELBECK 3747-8. 








his real interest in regard to Hooke appears in a series of pages 
at the very end when Hooke is doing a house for him. 
M. I. BaTTen 


SIR WALFORD DELIGHT 


The Pursuit of Music. By Sir Wartrorp Davies Nelson 
qs. 6d. 

Sir Walford Davies says that his book is about what music is 
about ; it would be much better to say that it describes what the 
mind does when, in listening to related sounds, it recognises them 
as good music. It is neither a technical treatise nor a history, 
yet both technical and historical analyses are used to discover 
what are the objective elements and what the subjective, or in 
other words, what it is that really happens in music. It must be 
said at once that despite certain faults, a too zealous pursuit of 
simile and some wretched puns, for example, the book is an 
excellent one, being full of eager delight and real learning. One 
indeed, feels the author’s delight, both in the beauty he has to 
describe and in the occupation of describing. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory section of the book is Part I, in 
which music is considered as a natural and universal language. 
It is a speculation taken up again in Part IV and never getting the 
reader very far in understanding what this language may com- 
municate. It may communicate, but what is the commentator to 
do when, say, the first movement of the Eroica tells a London 
hearer of the Creator’s power and a Moscow enthusiast of the 
impetus of the World Revolution? At best the speculation may 
hearten the cheerful layman who likes to feel recognisably sad and 
gay in his music, and at the worst it can do little harm. 

Part II, however, is much more important and concerns itself 
with musical material proper, such as Tonal Measurement, the 
Time Area, Scales and Chords. It is in this section that the 
author first definitely succeeds in drawing adequate attention to 
the mind’s creative task in listening. It is good to see that the 
beginner in criticism should be compelled to realise the enormous 
importance of Bach’s well-tempered reform of the scale. Without 
it transition to other tenalities and harmonic perspective, in other 
words, the basis of modern form, would have been impussible. 
It represents the conquest of logic over the physical fact. The 
G sharp of A major, for instance, may not be the A flat of D flat 
major, but the loveliness which may result from the gross hearing 
and fine thinking of considering it so can be heard in the Andante 
of the Unfinished. 

The importance of mental contribution in listening is especially 
brought out in Part III in the chapter on Phrasing. Sir Walford 
Davies analyses the musical process as follows : 

(1) A bare thought or concept occurs, of two or more successive 
tones significantly related. 

(2) Pleasure in the thought follows. 

(3) Responsive movement results in phrase. 

He declares this minute process to be typical of all musical pro- 
cesses. It is exciting to see what extraordinary similarity there is 
between this schema and the three laws held to underlie all 
cognition by Professor Spearman in his The Nature of Intelligence. 

But the full accumulation of his doctrine is contained in the 
author’s Part IV, a stiff-going but absolutely first-class account 
of Tonality, Harmonic Perspective and Sonata Form. To 
venture upon a criticism of so good a piece of work may seem 
unjust. Nevertheless, nowhere in this section nor in Part III 
does Rhythm, in the larger sense of Impetus, receive adequate 
notice. One remembers Sir Donald Tovey’s classic of creative 
criticism upon the first Movement of the Eroica with the wish 
that the author had done something of the kind here. Again, the 
part that Time plays in transposition is not sufficiently dealt with. 
It is surely not only the traversing of tonal distance or harmonic 
removes that the mind experiences, but the time occupied in the 
movement from one tonality to another. It is useful to compare 
the enharmonic transition above referred to with, say, the 
passage which leads to the third entry of the Rondo theme in the 
Second Movement of the Beethoven E Minor Sonata, Op. 90, 
No. 27. Or even more conclusively, the commencement of the 
development section of the Schubert Sonata in B flat Major, 
No. 10 (Posthumous). Could anything be more lovely than that 
sudden and unprepared entry of C sharp minor ? 

Nevertheless, these are but small regrets to record by the side 
of so much pleasure. There have been many recent introductions 
to the understanding of music, but it is my belief that this is by 
far the best. No other covers so much ground, nor so thoroughly. 
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~New Books 
For Xmas 


WITH 2 


NS 





KENYA: 


THE LAND OF ILLUSION 


By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD 
Author of “ Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

“A thrilling travel book.”—Evening News. 
“A book like this is ever welcome. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. tos. 6d. net. 





South Africa. 





GALILEE GALLOPER 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


“* Sword for Hire’ was no ordinary book of adventure. 
‘ Galilee Galloper ’ is at least as good.’”’— Morning Post. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CASTILIAN OCHRE 
By RICHARD & PHYLLIS PEARSALL 


“A really penetrating insight into the life of Spain 
to-day—enriched by a series of pleasant sketches.” 
—The Sphere. With 33 Illusivations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT 


EXPERIMENT 
By MARCUS SAMUEL, MLP., 
and LEONARD CAPLAN 


An analysis of the success or failure that is meeting 
Soviet Russia’s attempt at industrial and social 
reconstruction. 3s. Od. net. 


VICTORIAN 
SWANSDOWN 


Extracts from the Diary of 
JOHN ORLANDO PARRY 


Edited by C. BRuyN ANDREws and J. A. ORR-EwIne. 
“Extremely good reading, still further enlivened by 
some delightful sketches.’”—JAMES AGATE in~ The 
Daily Express. 10s. 6d. net. 





P. C. WREN’S 
SPANISH MAINE 


“ A remarkable tale and worth the telling. Major 
Wren at his best.”—The Morning Post. 


JOHN LAMBOURNE 
SQUEEZE 


“ A regular thriller, set in the cosmopolitan cities of 
Shanghai and Hong Kong.’”—Birmingham Gazette. 


MARGARET D’ARCY’s 
DOWN THE SKY 


“A first novel of considerable’ grace.’-—PETER 
QUENNELL in The New Statesman. 





WANDERINGS OF MUMFIE 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN ELEPHANT. 
By KATHARINE TOZER. With many Illustrations 
in colour and line by the Author. 5s. net. 











New Children’s Books 


THIS OUR COUNTRY 
By MAJOR RAWDON HOARE 


An impression after 14 years abroad, 
“No one will read the book without knowing his 
England better at the end of it.’’—Observer. 


7s. Od. net, 


NELSON’S HARDY 
AND HIS WIFE 
By JOHN GORE 


“We are in Mr. Gore’s debt for introducing us to a 
charming woman.”’’—ARTHUR Bryant in The Observer. 
With 7 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


POTSDAM 
AND DOORN 


By BRIG..GEN. W. H-H. WATERS, 
C.M.G., C.V.O, 


“The best account yet published of the Kaiser’s life 
in exile.”—The Evening Standard. 7s. Od. net, 


IN 
LIGHTEST AFRICA 
By H. T. KENNY 


“A cheerful description of how the author and his 
wife lived in the oasis of Laghouat for several years.”’ 
—The Times. With 37 Illusivations. 10s. 6d. net. 





New 7s. 6d. Novels —_ 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE’s 
ON APPROVAL & OTHER STORIES 


“ True and individual and witty.” 
—The Sunday Times 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’s 
SHINING WINDOWS 


“ You'll enjoy this book in any mood and you'll find 


your spirits rising.””"—The Daily Mirror. 


MARJORIE BOOTH’s 
PORTRAIT IN PASTEL 


“ A delicate and complete little study 
The Daily Telegraph. 





THE TAIL OF A GUINEA PIG 
3y CICELY ENGLEFIELD. Author of “ George and 


Angela,” etc. With 22 Full-page Illustrations 





JOHN MURRAY 
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LIVE AND LEARN 


Irish Slummy in America. By Pat O’Mara. Hopkinson. 
tos. 6d. 
A Scotsman in Canada. By James H. Watxker. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Paraguayan Interlude. By C. W. Tuurtow Craic. Barker 
8s. 6d. 


My Bandit Hosts. By Trvxo Paw ey, as told to Joy Packer. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. 


Tickets, Please. By V. C. Bucxiey. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
Pearls and Men. By Louis Kornirzer. Biles. 8s. 6d. 


Old and Young Ahead: The Life History of Captain 
Abram Kean, O.B.E. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Fool’s Pleasure. By J. R. Corvmie. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Women Called Wild. By Rostra Forses. Grayson. 12s. 6d- 

In these nine volumes there are about 700,000 words, of which 
about 200,000 are superfluous. Every one of them would make a 
better book if it were reduced by something between 10,000 and 
50,000 words. They are all what the wrapper of one of them calls 
“‘ dramatised autobiographies,” records of experience more or less 
written up, arranged, depilated, powdered and padded: padded 
out until one wonders if publishers really know their own business 
best. But perhaps it is the greedy authors who bully them into 
publishing long books, because they don’t know how to write 
short ones. Your lazy or incompetent author conceals the experi- 
ence of his life in puffs of inappropriate words. The dead dog is 
inflated by the gases of composition and decomposition (all gases 
expand alike) which are soon released. It takes an artist, that is 
to say a worker who can write and rewrite, to write a short book 
and yet add value and significance to the record of his own 
experience. 

There is no doubt about Mr. Pat O’Mara being a real writer. 
I would not say that he is a good writer yet. He knows a lot of 
words, but he is likely to spit them all out at once in a curdled 
stream, or to write a sort of baboo or faulknerised English. He is 
capable of writing about “ that perennial ogre of the ambitious 
female American, economics” or “ cacoethes scribendi being a 
ruthless taskmaster ” ; and some of his set pieces (see the fight at 


WE LIST THESE BOOKS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs 


Next week we are bringing out a fully annotated list 
(post free) of several hundred books for children, 
selected because they stimulate the imagination and 
cater for children’s inherent craving for knowledge. 
They are vigorous in both picture and text. 








Many fanciful—and even nonsensical—books are in- 
cluded. Mawkish and. sentimental ones are excluded. 


Informative books have been chosen if they are 
reasonable as well as realistic. Those which reveal 
a lack of knowledge in their authors are excluded. 


Also listed are books for Parents and Teachers— 
those we wish our own Parents and Teachers had 
read. 


Write for the list now ; and for our list of Toys with 
Maximum Play Value. Or visit our showroom and 
bookroom at address below. 


PAUL AND MARJORIE 
ABBATT 


LIMITED 


29, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Museum 6768 





the Hackers’ Ball) just don’t come off. But he has the emotional 
gifts of a great writer, and the passion to live, and the determination 
which carried him, always learning reading and writing, through 
the terrible experiences he describes. After having run away to 
sea from a Liverpool slum, as told in a first book which I have 
not read, he becomes a taxi-driver in Baltimore, and begins with 
a panorama of the town from the top of the Washington monument. 
It is clear that in America taxi-drivers form one of the recognised 
estates of the underworld ; and there is very little we do not learn 
about the brothels of Baltimore. He has two loves of comfort and 
despair, the gentle waitress Helen whom he fails to sensualise, and 
the feline Sally to whom he is bound by lust and fear; he 
runs away to sea again from both of them, and starves in New 
York, and returns to taxi-driving and Baltimore, and finds out too 
late that he loved one or both of them, and marries a Pennsylvania 
Dutch girl, and endures family life for four years ; and all the time 
keeps a travelling library fitted in the driving stat of his cab, and 
finally brings his mother and sister over from the Liverpool slum 
—and sells his first story to Mr. Mencken. There is just a little 
too much of it. We could spare some of his low life idylls and 
specimen passengers. But it is composed on a grand scale and 
purges the reader with pity and horror and laughter. 

Mr. J. H. Walker also went to North America lured from a 
comfortable middle-class home in Ayrshire by the lying advertise- 
ments of the shipping companies, and in A Scotsman in Canada 
gives his experiences of work on a farm and as an unemployed 
“ harvester” in Winnipeg; he spent his twenty-first birthday 
working as a navvy on a railway gang; meanwhile his father’s 
business crashed and he finally got back to Glasgow on a cattle 
boat. He is very Scotch and very young, and rather priggish and 
egotistical. But he is admirably sincere and his musical gifts and 
aspirations gave him some critical power and position. There is 
much too much of a reasonably good book; I think a quarter of 
its 130,000 words might have been sweated out of it. 

There is not too much of Mr. C. W. Thurlow Craig’s Paraguayan 
Interlude. 1 certainly never intended to read every word of it, 
but I did, and should like to read his other book, although a high 
standard has been set for books about South America. It is an 
unpretentious but amusing and intelligent account of managing 
cattle and horses on a big ranch in the Gran Chaco, with stories 
about jaguars, fishes, horses, yerba, the mythical snake-fish, Indians, 
and the impossibility of christianising them (“ they always slip up 
on the Virgin Mary story”), reports of white Indians and Inca 
survival. The Chaco has been fought over since Mr. Craig’s 
interlude, but must still deserve exploration. 

Miss Joy Packer, although her book is about 20,000 words too 
long, must be given credit for preparing from the disconnected 
verbal reports of Mrs. Pawley a book which does give one an idea 
of what it is like to be captured by Chinese bandits. Mrs. Pawley 
had the advantage of speaking the Manchurian dialect and was 
able to keep her courage up with powder and lipstick; but she 
and her fellow-captive Mr. Corkran had ropes round their necks 


for six weeks and had quite definitely a lousy time. I apologise . 
for once having suspected that the exploits of Chinese bandits * 


were invented by the Japanese Foreign Office. 

Mr. V. C. Buckley (Tickets, Please) takes us in 90,000 words by 
Bermuda, Curacgoa and Colon to Hollywood, to Chicago for the 
World’s Fair, and back to London for the royal wedding ; then off 
again by Marseilles and Port Said to Suakin and Khartoum (where 
he met Mr. Whitney Straight flying back from the Cape) and 
Luxor and Abydos and back to Cairo; then to Jerusalem and 
home again by Haifa and Trieste. Mr. Buckley writes down 
everything he sees and hears with an almost herodotean simplicity 
in a style undistinguished but never ungrammatical, and anyone 
who wants to follow the same itinerary would find him very useful. 
He seems to be fairly accurate, but the fishes in Galilee notable for 
parental care are cichlidae (not “ Chichlide ”) and the Samaritans 
are a Jewish sect (not Moslems as Mr. Buckley implies). 

Some people will see more beauty in a well-patinated flint than 
in a string of pearls, but ageing women always want to hang pearls 
round their necks, and Mr. Kornitzer, who loves a good pear! so 
much that he calls it “ she,” talks in Pearls and Men a lot of very 
interesting shop about pearls and pearl-dealing. I suspect that 
some of his stories are cultured and he certainly takes a long time 
to secrete them. He seems to have rather wild ideas about the 
oyster’s secretion of conchiolin (p. 31) and he does not tell, what 
I particularly wanted to know, how pearls are drilled. 

Pearls are not the only consolation of middle age: there are 
also fur coats, thanks partly to Captain Abram Kean who, in Old 
and Young Ahead, tells us how in 1934 he brought to port 48,701 
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BOOKS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


A short list of outstanding books for all minds and all pockets 


Social Planning for 
Canada 


BY THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE 
LEAGI'E FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A full anc concrete presentation of the Socialist case and 
its application to the Canadian economic system. 18s. net. 


Democratic Governments 


in Europe 


E. P. CHASE, R. VALEUR, and R. L. BUELL. A 
complete and dispassionate account of the Governments 
of England, France, and Switzerland. Invaluable to every 
one who wishes to understand the movement of present 
events. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Great Change 


RICHARD T. ELY and FRANK BOHN. A survey of 
the tremendous social and industrial changes which are 
taking place to-day, and their economic foundations. 
Vital, challenging, and informative. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Basis and Essentials of 


French = German = Spanish 


By CHARLES DUFF, the German in collaboration with 
RICHARD FREUND. An original, rapid, and scientific 
method of learning a language. “ Mr. Duff’s language 
books must become famous.”—Morning Post. Three 
volumes. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Nelsons have many less expensive books which are equally good. 


The P ursuit of 
Masic 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES 
“He has rendered a great service to those who love 
music.”—Time and Tide. “There is matter here alike 


for the most grave student and the most casual listener.” 
—Punch. 7s. 6d. net. Blue leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


The 
Book World 


“Each of the eleven essays is a clear statement by an 
expert.” — Times Literary Supplement. ““ Never before have 
these matters been so authoritatively examined.”—Book- 
seller. Authorship, literary agents, publishing, reviewing, 
bookselling, etc., etc. Edited by Joun Hamppen. 6s. net. 


The Tudor Despotism 


C. H. WILLIAMS 


“ Professor Williams is a guide in whom the reader can 
feel complete confidence. His style is distinguished and 
extremely readable.” —Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Age of Elizabeth 


ANDREW BROWNING 
“ An astonishingly clever mosaic of causes and effects.”— 
Glasgow Evening News. “ As a general history of the 
period few volumes, if any, can claim the excellencies of 
The Age of Elizabeth.” —Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE STUDIES, by Frances Pitt, for example 


(3s. 6d. net), or the first cheap edition of WAR FROM THE AIR, by Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton (2s. 6d. net). 
Full list on application from 35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


FOR BOYS 


DAVID GOES TO ZULULAND 


K. MARSHALL. “ Full of thrills and adventures.”— 
Cape Times. “An admirable boys’ book.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. “A delightfully right book. It is 
all so thoroughly genuine.’-—Naomi Mircuison. _ Illus- 
trated by the author. $s. net. 


HAPPY VOYAGE 


E. LUCY TURNBULL. “ All the details of a voyage 
on a big liner are very happily described. Should hold ee 
attention of ten-year-olds and older from start to finish.” 
—Lorna Lewis in Time and Tide. Ilustrated by Major- 
General H. P. Browne. §s. net. 


POMONA’S ISLAND 
W.M.LETTS. “ The many thousands of young friends 


Pomona has made over the wireless will greet her with 
enthusiasm.” — Times Literary Supplement. 58. net. 


AND GIRLS 


MR. SHERIDAN’S UMBRELLA 


L. A. G. STRONG. London and Brighton a century 
ago. “Here is a story to be enjoyed and remembered. 
I strongly recommend this book.”—Lorna Lewis in 
Time and Tide. Mlustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 

3s. 6d. net. 


SIX IN A FAMILY 
ELEANOR GRAHAM. A real human family and their 
everyday adventures. “Friends of the rare right sort. 
An enchanting book.”—Srorm JAMESON. _ Illustrated by 
Alfred Sindall. 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. QUILL’S ANIMAL SHOP 
OLWEN BOWEN. Stories of their past adventures by 
the delightful animals in Mr. Quill’s shop. Illustrated by 
L. R. Brightwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


NELSON 
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seals, making a total of 1,008,100 seals since he became a master 
forty-five years before. He promises to tell us about modern 
methods of killing seals, but never does so. An inquiring reader, 

however, may dig out of this book many interesting facts about the 
salt fish trade (more bad fish has been sent out of Newfoundland 
since modern methods were introduced than ever before), and 
about politics in Britannia’s oldest colony (where the spoils system 
had been brought to such a pitch that a captain would lose his 
ship if.there was a change of government, and where self- 
government was suspended on the recommendation of a Royal 
Commission in 1932); and there is one joke (p. 71). 

Mr. Colvilie is a Cambridge undergraduate who with two 
friends, Alphonse a Mexican from Paris, and Timothy who provided 
most of the humour by having to be kept in order, went down the 
Danube from Vienna to Bucharest and then visited Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Lesbos, Mount Athos, Athens, Mycenae (“ the Mecca 
of tourists in Greece ””), Corfu and Ragusa, and so by Venice came 
back to Paris, whence he and Timothy flew to England rather 
pleased with themselves for having visited twelve countries in 
seven weeks for {60 each. Fools’ Pleasure is all very jolly and 
suitable for the middle forms of public schools, and there are some 
good photographs. Mr. Colville does not write very well (too 
many veritables and actuallys) ; and the “ liqueur called whisky ” 
drunk at Rustchuk is really called something which I don’t know 
how to spell, derived from the word for a plum which appears in 
German as Zwetschge; I must admit that I was rather pre- 
judiced against him by his admiration of Budapest. 

The trouble about Women called Wild is that as Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes says on p. 146, “ it is so difficult to distinguish between 
reality and imagination.” We follow her about the world from 
Abyssinia to Russia and China and Kurdistan and Dutch Guiana, 
and up the Amazon, and to Haiti and Turkey and Annam and 
Tunis and Syria, entertained from time to time by a flash of 
* Coloured Lights ” or the vision of a slim naked body “ perfectly 
formed from throat to knee,” and then off to Java again, all the 
time reading about women who get wilder and wilder until we are 
back again in Abyssinia and one of them seems to turn into a 
hyaena. Mrs. Forbes has some interesting things to tell about 
slavery in Abyssinia, and about Mme. David Neel, the explorer 
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of Tibet, “ the most remarkable person alive in the world to-day ” ; 
and about Tunisian weddings ; and about the Druses and the 
“ mother ” of one of their tribes, the Sitt Zeinab (whose matri- 
archal authotity reminds us of the position, evidently not unique, 
once occupied by Jane Digby el Mezrab, Lady Ellenborough— 
subject of a recent book by Miss E. M. Oddie). But anthropology 
if it is to be fit for use must be kept in a separate compartment, 
cool and uncontaminated. How much of all this can we believe 
when most of it is treated in such a manner as to be indistinguish- 
able from the worst fiction ? How many of these 90,000 words 
eatin It would be kinder not to say. 

JoHN MAVROGORDATO 


A MIXED BAG 


Sneak-Thief on the Road. By Hippo Nevitte. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

A Student’s Odyssey. By WotrcanGc LANGEWIESCHE-BRANDT. 
Muller. 6s. 

We Travel Home. By Annt S. Swan. Nicholson and Watson. 


5s. 

The Armless Fiddler: A Perpiscrier. By C. H. Unruan. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

I Knew 3,000 Lunatics. By Victor R. SMALL. Rich and 
Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


With Plane, Boat, and Camera in Greenland. By Dr. 
Ernst Sorce. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

Racing the Seas. By Auto WALTER and Tom O1sen. Hurst 
and Blackett. 15s. 


Shark! Shark! By Captamy Wiu1aM E. Younc. Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s. 

Blast and Counterblast. By Vice-Apmrrat C. V. Ussorne. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


One Against England. By Ernst Cart. fFarrolds. 12s. 6d. 
War Letters of General Monash. Angus and Robertson. 
8s. 6d. 


We all know about the young man who had received a pious 
upbringing, instead of which he went about the country stealing 
ducks. Mr. Hippo Neville is of the same persuasion, but not so 
high-flying ; he went about filching pieces of chocolate from the 
counters of small shops. On the title-page he announces himself 
as “son of a good family, though it could be better, thief, rogue 
and vagabond, idealist and beggar man, a would-be honest 
thinker, who is neither penitent nor impressed by himself.” This 
does really give one a very fair idea of what to expect (the phrase I 
have italicised is especially revealing)—a young, innocent, and 
pompous attempt to shock the bourgeois. Mr. Neville plays the 
old game with enormous zest, and no suspicion that communism 
has for some time been respectable, and “ the road” modern ; 
he has, moreover, one really nasty weapon of offence—his narrative 
style. Here is a specimen : 

Tentatively, wantonly, almost bloodlessly, rumps astraddle sug- 
gestively, fingers morse-morseing against peroxy love apples, this 
bosomy babe-matron sized me up and made soft inquiry if I would 
care to come rourid again that evening . 

Fisch: ent: Shani eg et Cette 0 Qtaus> en eatin vteme, 
but luckily after a time he slacks off ; and this story of tramps and 
casual wards would be entertaining if it were not so smothered in 
Mr. Hippo Neville. Unspeakably tiresome as he is, however, 
he has plenty of crude power, and in the end one develops quite 
a kindly feeling for him—his gambols come to affect one like 
those of a small child or a puppy-dog. The waste of effort is 
patently ridiculous, but how’nice to have such a fund of energy ! 

‘Still, Mr. Langewiesche-Brandt is a relief. Though young and 
itinerant like Mr. Neville, he is, thank goodness, quite grown 
up, sophisticated and very intelligent. He writes first of New 
York, where he took various jobs to keep himself at the university, 
but later and chiefly of the American road—not the tramp’s road 
in our sense—(walking tours, amateur or professional, cannot 
flourish in a country where, at the end of a long day’s tramp, 
you seem to be still in exactly the same place), but the road of 
motor cars, hitch-hikers and rail-riders, which he has plenty to 
say about, having crossed the entire continent both ways. I 
could wish him not quite so fond of the historic present, but 
perhaps some of his book is really diary very little worked up. 
It has the value not so much of good writing as of good conversa- 
tion—off-hand, full of suggestions and descriptive flashes. 

We Travel Home has nothing to do with travelling. It is 2 
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MEN AND DEEDS JOHN BUCHAN 
The Ideal Christmas Present. 


“A magnificent story=teller exercises his masic upon a tale of epic courage. Mr. Buchan approaches 
the Valhalla in which the great writers of history live immortally “ 


10/6 A. G. MACDONELL in The Observer 


CHARLES I x» CROMWELL G M YOLING 


“Mr. Young is one of the first writers in England. Nothing better of its kind has ever been done “ 
ARTHUR BRYANT in Zhe Odbserver 
“Here is eloquence, abundance, richness—the spontaneous overflow of that excitement which marks 


the artist” M. ST. CLARE BYRNE in Zhe Sunday Times Illus. 7/6 


CHEERFUL GIVER ARIADNA T YRKOVA- WILLIAMS 


The life of Harold Williams, which “all who knew him will proudly read, and by which the 
public will surely be no less profoundly moved” The Times 

“For the public at large it will have a double appeal: as biography it is a piece of vivid, intricate 
portraiture, always alive and compelling, of a great journalist ; as history it covers, and throws 
light on, a period as dramatic as any in the century” Jimes saan cept” Bas 
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T E LAWRENCE 


The latest of our Short Biographies. 
”“ Lucid and attractive“ HOWARD SPRING in Zhe Evening Standard 

” The tangled tale of strife and intrigue is translated into terms of fascinating clarity “ 

5/- Manchester Evening News 


. 





716 FICTION 7/6 
QUAGMIRE HENRY K MARKS 


“ The treatment is extraordinarily skilful. The life-story and the pathetic love stories of the young 
man are desperately sincere and tragic, and the sense of human helplessness in the face of elemental 
forces is conveyed with mastery” A. G. MACDONELL in Zhe Observer 

“Sure to arouse heated controversy... Certain it is that hosts of readers, whatever their 
subsequent comments, will devour it at a sitting” VERNON FANE in Zhe Sphere 


THE VENTRILOQUIST E. BELASYSE 


Have you ever thought of the advantages of being a ventriloquist after you've murdered someone? 
Perhaps dead men can tell tales after all ! 


“ A distinguished thriller and something more“ ROGER PIPPETT in Zhe Daily Herald 
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little book of essays with an autobiographical flavour, and made Haven’t we all some private acquaintance with those gwares ? 
me regret having missed My Life, by the same author. High- Mr. Hippo Neville informs us that “ the chief literature of the 
brow defenders of our social system are ah easy prey; the next twenty years will be written by sane men-whose sanity has 
anti-bourgeois will find it much harder to deal with a figure like put them on the British road.” That it will be written by sane 
this, kind and sensible, not at all extraordinary, and quite innocent men does not seem improbable, but I think there are better places 
of advanced notions—for if such people exist, clearly nothing to be “ put” by one’s sanity, Take Greenland. The strength 
preached by the anti-bourgeois can be necessary to salvation. of Dr. Sorge’s book lies in its entrancing illustrations. Of course 
Mr. Unthan—to make an abrupt transition for once—was the actual photography is superb—these people were experts, 
born without arms, and has no reason to regret it. “I have never: their business in Greenland was to take a film—but what subjects 
—not once—felt that I should have been happier with arms. I they had! The attraction of Eskimos, kajaks and icebergs becomes 
have never met anyone whom I had reason to envy.” This is almost painful; and the narrative, while it cannot stand up to 


undoubtedly a heart-warming triumph, and it is interesting to 
hear how the deformed child (whom the midwife wanted to 
smother) learnt to use his feet, and what a source of pleasure 
lay in the effort. Work would be thrilling to the armless boy 
when it was only a bore to other children, and he used to pity 
them. But the conquest of his disability was very rapid. At the 
age of (I think) four he used to thread his mother’s needles to 
save time; and when the grand climax of violin-playing has been 
reached and appreciated, there is not much to fall back upon. 
Anne Elliot might, if she could, have included this book among 
the “‘ memoirs of characters of worth and suffering ” which were 
to brace up Captain Benwick’s mind, but I feel sure she would 
not have required him to read it all. 

Dr. Small’s book is lunacy for the layman; the author spent 
six years as a doctor in an American asylum, and has now dished 
up a selection of his experiences. He overdoes the comic relief 
and incidental love interest, but he does convey a good deal of 
information as well; the grim periods of a Dixon Mann are 
more impressive, more nicely calculated to make the blood run 
backwards; but one might do worse than take J Knew 3,000 
Lunatics to read in the train. Some of the cases stick in one’s 
memory ; my favourite was the old lady who “‘ seemed to have as 
her sole mission in life the brushing with a broom over a certain 
place in the wall.” 

For years she had been doing it, and no one knew why. I decided 
toask her. It took mea long time to find out, even though I questioned 
her day after day. Finally, I elicited the information that she did 
it to keep the “ gwares ” working, but I never could learn what the 
“ gwares”’ were. 
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Green Rushes 
7/6 by MAURICE WALSH 7/6 














“Maurice Walsh—of The Key Above The Door 
—will charm his hundreds of thousands of 
readers anew with Green Rushes. I confess I 
am one of his most ready victims. Any man 
who writes so graciously, who can move the 
spirit with that clear glow of loveliness which 
seems but the sunset’s aftermath in a world given 
over to the True and the Unbeautiful, must 
demand affection. He is an accomplished artist ; 
he disdains dirt; he turns to the old, spiritual 
fundamentals of courage and honour, charity, 
sweetness and human dignity ; he quarries among 
the simple and common activities of life for his 
themes, finding a hundred things to write about 
where others only find sex. He is never ‘clever’ 
or ‘ brilliant.’ Yet his readers are a thousand to 
most others’ one. He is, of course, the genius 
turned story teller, and in this book he is true to 
his gift. In his own field Maurice Walsh has no 
superior.” 

—Dovuctas Newton in G.K.’s Weekly. 
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the pictures, tells the same tale. 

Racing the Seas suggests another way of escape. This book, 
in contrast to Dr. Sorge’s, is illustrated by photographs absolutely 
comic in their lack of interest, but the narrative will please those 
who like that kind of thing—that is, small-boat sailing; even | 
enjoyed, at second-hand, the dangers and exquisite discomforts 
of a certain voyage across the Bay of Biscay. Racing the Seas 
has no literary value, but pretends to none, and is therefore 
readable. But “the general” will certainly prefer “ Shark ! 
Shark !” which is not only (what the sub-title calls it) a record 
of thirty years of shark-hunting, but a complete Book of the Shark 
—the types, habits and commercial uses of that unpleasant brute : 
facts about him, fancies about him, fictions, beliefs, and Hawaian 
fairy-tales, besides a good deal of small talk about other sea- 
creatures, and a number of photographs and drawings. Altogether 
it is a well-filled volume, not very consecutive, but agreeable to 
dip into. 

Those who do not like war books may make an exception of 
Blast and Counterblast, a “naval impression” conveyed with 
simplicity and charm. Admiral Usborne has the purest Nelson 
attitude; on the outbreak of war he comments: “ Our long 
years of trial and drudgery were not to be wasted . . . we were 
now to enter the garden of fruition,” and the news of victory brought 
him “a sad form of gladness . . . a flat feeling that the great 
days were gone.” But actually he was not allowed much fighting ; 
he spent his time hanging about, first at Scapa Flow, and then in 
the Eastern Mediterranean—first inventing an apparatus against 
mines, and afterwards laying them. As a result, his war experiences 
were far from grim: and on the great fire of Salonika, the “ con- 
version ” of the Greek islanders to Venizelos’s government, or 
the French fleet, his neighbours at Corfu, he makes very pleasant 


One Against England, a German spy’s account of his war, is 
cheap journalism, valuable only in so far as, by suddenly recalling 
the kind of thing that was said and thought in England during 
the war, it makes one squirm. There are also some photographs 
of war-time London, which look very queer. Ernst Carl professes 
to explain the sinking of the Hampshire—he did it himself. There 
seems no reason why his story, or something more or less like it, 
should not be true, but the journalistic style does not inspire 
confidence. 

The war letters of General Monash, who “ if the war had lasted 
a little longer, might have become Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Armies,” err in the opposite direction; this Australian 
General’s manner is as literary and sedate as heart could wish. He 
is inexhaustibly copious and very circumstantial, but unluckily 
his sedateness gives every letter the effect of a monologue by the 
club-bore ; one’s mind instinctively withdraws into snail-like 
imperviousness to information. However, there is no doubt that 
anyone getting through these closely-printed pages will have learnt 
a great deal about the doings of the Australian Army, and about 


the organisation of modern trench warfare. K. JoHN 
KIERKEGAARD 
Kierkegaard: His Life and Thought. By E. L. Aten. 


Nott: 6s. 


There are some men of genius about whom it seems almost 
impossible to write at once shortly and adequately. Such are 
Coleridge and Beethoven; such, also, is Séren Kierkegaard, 
the Danish mystic and theological polemicist, whose eccentric 
behaviour and personality startled the Copenhagen of the ’forties 
as much as his works have puzzled and fascinated such isolated 
and diverse thinkers as Brandes and Kafka, since his death. These 
enigmatic, portentous figures demand space, and detailed treat- 
ment; their tortuous revelations refuse themselves to the short 
cuts of the tabloid biographer. It is largely for this reason, and 


not through any fundamental lack of understanding of his subject 
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“ Here is a great work.”’—Manchester Evening News. 


THE ISLAND 


CLAIRE SPENCER 
(Author of Gallow’s Orchard) 
“* A fine and powerful story.’’—Saturday Review. 
** Here is a volume to keep and re-read.'’—Birmingham Gazeite. 
‘* A gripping story told with remarkable power.’’—Aberdeen Press. 
** A powerful and convincing story.’’—Books of To-day. 


** Few writers have ability to present so forcefully and convincingly such contrasting 
characters as are found here.’’—Scotsman. 


“A lovely and unforgettable novel.” 7/6 


WAR MEMOIRS 
of Robert Lansing 


A personal narrative reviewing the foreign affairs of the U.S.A. 
during the time the author was Secretary for State 18/- 


** A valuable contribution to our knowledge of the successive phases of America’s 
foreign policy.’’—Sunday Times. 
‘* A valuable contribution to the history of the War.’’—Daily Mail. 


PILGRIMACE 


By Lt.-Col GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON, D5S.O., M.-C. 


H.R.H. Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria writes: ‘‘ It contains very vivid descriptions 
of battle episodes and many proofs of the manhood and gallantry of British 
soldiers of whom |! always had the highest opinions.’’ 

Written primarily as a true and accurate guide to the Western 


Battlefields—yet a war book of a new type. Highly recom- 


mended llustrated 8/6 


ae Cut cies coanar 


The full story of the rise and development of the Irish National 


Theatre Illustrated 10/6 
** An extremely likeable autobiography.’’—The Scoisman. 
** An important contribution to the history of modern drama.’’—Sunday Times. 


DARDANELLES DILEMMA 


E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


** A fine piece of descriptive writing which does justice to friend and foe alike and 


elucidates many incidents which have hitherto remained obscure.’’—Naval 
Correspondent, Daily Telegraph. 
69 Illustrations 14 Maps and Charts 21/- 


the COMPLETE POEMS 
of Lord Alfred Douaias 


Here, for the lover of fine poetry, are the complete and unexpurgated works of a poet 
whose fame will assuredly be immortal. In 2 vols. |.Sonnets. I1.Lyrics. 7/6 each vol: 


Signed edition, limited to 50 copies, £2.2.0 per vol. 
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that Mr. Allen’s book fails satisfactorily to supply the need of a 
comprehensive study of this extraordinary and exciting man. 
One of the great difficulties in dealing with Kierkegaard consists 
in so presenting the man and his works that the typically modern 
confusion, of regarding the latter solely in the light of the former, 
shall not arise. For, unfortunately for his fame, Kierkegaard’s 
life lends itself so painfully to the psycho-analytic approach (father 
fixation—sexual impotence—masochism—persecution mania), that 

the danger of leaving the reader with the impression that his 
ideas are of no value except as “ case-history,” is most difficult 
to avoid; and Mr. Allen, by insisting from the first on the sen- 
sational aspects of the story, and only settling down in the second 
half of his book to the serious exposition of the works, has not 
avoided it. Adequately to emphasise the spiritual importance 
for us of Kierkegaard’s thought, it would have been necessary 
to expose its bases much more fully than has here been done. 
The account of this expansion of religious influence, for instance, 
with its branching into (1) specifically religious, Protestant theories, 
and (2) Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, is far too brief ; and though 
the exploration—all important—of Kierkegaard’s attitude to sin 
is intelligent and clear, one feels the lack of adequate quotation 
which a longer book would have allowed. For, though Kierke- 
gaard’s own explanation of the meaning of sin is most unscientific, 
his account of its incidence (in The Idea of Dread) is extremely 
illuminating. Like all those who fear life, he was a thorough 
romantic in his dealings with it ; one of the cruxes of his turbulent 
and abortive love for Rizine Olsen, as Mr. Allen acutely points 
out, was that “he did not dare to possess her, lest the happy 
illusion should vanish at too close quarters.”” The result, in the 
end, was “a secret alliance with God against the past, a mis- 
understanding world, and the inner anguish from which he saw 
no possibility of escape.” An alliance, not an alternative illusion ; 
since the iesult of his sacrifice, set forth with such rich and pungent 
originality of thought, in Fear and Trembling (which Mr. Allen 
rightly places high among his works), was the release of a store 
of spiritual energy which enabled him fearlessly to attack the 
slough of materialism into which the Danish Church had fallen, 
and—more important still—to purify his own intellect of temporal 
emotions to the point where it was possible for him to see the 
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SLUMS AND SLUMMERS. A sociological treatise on the housing problem. 
By ©. R. A. MARTIN, M.R.San.I., A.M.Inst.S.E., Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Whitstable 6/6 post free. 
ae asoount, veracious and horrifying, with its inevitable filth and brutality.”— 
News Chronicle. 

HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

By BASIL STEWART. 6/6 post free, 
Dealing with the subject from an original point of view. 

BIRTH CONTROL AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

By FRANK W. WHITE, L.R.C.P. & S.E. Foreword by an HORDER, 
K.C.V.0., MLD. 3/10 post free. 
A merciless exposure of the arguments against Birth Control. 

MODERN BIRTH CONTROL METHODS, or How to Avoid Pregnancy. 
By G. RY. SCOTT, F.Ph.S. (Eng.). With a Foreword by SIR W. ARBUTHNOT 
LANE, Bart., C.B. 8/- pest free. 

“We can thoroughly recommend this little book. . Itis written with considerable 
knowledge and much skill.”—Medical World. 

HOW I WAS BORN: The Piain Story of Birth and Sex. 

By C. P. BRYAN, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 5/6 post free. 
‘A plain and straightforward statement which could be read with advantage by 
both adolescents and adults.”"—Nature. 

100 POPULAR FALLACIES. 


By CHAS. W. BUDDEN, M.A., M.D., Ch.B. 4/- post free. 
‘The book is one which parents ‘of young children should find quteateiaion as well 
as useful.”—British Medical Journal. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL eg at ee 
By T. J. FAITHFULL, M.R.C.\ 11/3 post free. 
A contribution to ‘ Everyman’s atten of Himself.” 


= ame makes excellent reading. It will give you many ideas and much to think 
abot 
OLD ‘BEL IEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
By W. M. RUSSELL, M.D., LL.D. 5/6 post free. 
* Aims at tracing the evolution of Religion through the evolution of man's psychical 
faculttes.”-—Kdinburgh Medical Journal. 
THOMAS BEACH. 
A Dorset Portrait Painter. Favourite pupil of Sic Joshua Reynolds. 


By ELISE S. BEACH. * 13/- post free. 
SOME BIRDS OF THE LONDON ZOO. 
By MARTIN DUNCAN, F.Z.S. 26 Facsimiles in coleur from the author’s drawings. 


6/6 post free. 
A NEW ANGLE ON HEALTH. (Nature's provision for the health 
and happiness of mankind.) 
By Surgeon Captain D. H. C. GIVEN, M.D. Preface by LORD MOYNIHAN. 
Foreword by Surgeon Vice-Admiral SIR KEGINALD BOND, K.C.B. 8/- post free. 
REPARATION: A Story of the Matabele War. 


By DR. H. A. SPENCER. 8'- post free, 
THREADBARE LOVE and other Stories. 

By OLGA MARIE JOHANNESSEN. 6/6 post free. 

“ Has a well-developed sense of humour.” 


300,000 copies sold of original edition. 

AMONGST ANIMALS—Vol. I. 
NEW ANIMAL STORIES—Vol. II. 

By MANFRED KYBER. Translated by OLIVE FISHWICK. 5/4 cach post free. 

“A modern Acsep outwardly addressed to children, but with satire for grown-ups.” — 

Limes Literary Supplement. 

LORD LISTER: A ~  Mageanty. 

By C. J. S. THOMPSON, MLE 5/4 post free. 


83-91, Great Tichfeld Street, London, W.1. 

















essential lines of his spiritual pilgrimage in terms of an universa| 
progress towards perfection. This is the usual course of the 
lives of mystics, and Kierkegaard’s story is only interesting fo; 
the peculiarity of its details. What are of lasting importance ar: 
the tragic and sublime discoveries which it brought to light in 
his mind and which are fully, if obscurely, revealed in his works. 

tion of these into English is long overdue. Meanwhile 
it would be churlish to to be entirely ungrateful to Mr. Allen for an 
introduction which, if its proportions are not all that could be 
desired, must whet all readers’ appetites for a closer acquaintance 
with the works themselves. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE PHILOSOPHER STOOPS 
TO FICTION 


The Last Puritan. By Georce SANTAYANA. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


From time to time professional authors of fiction have been a 
little troubled by the invasion into their province of writers from 
other realms, writers such as the aesthete and critic Pater with 
Marius, or Samuel Butler with The Way of Ali Flesh. I've 
wondered lately what our professionals will be thinking of the 
newest invasion, in the form of a novel by an eminent philosopher, 
Mr. George Santayana’s The Last Puritan. 

They will perhaps try to comfort themselves by reflecting on 
what Mr. Santayana has not done. The Last Puritan isn’t exciting. 
Mr. Santayana hasn’t made his characters talk themselves alive 
in the way that Dickens or Jane Austen do it; they speak a most 
formal language. Nor has he placed them in dramatic moral 
predicaments as Henry James would have done. There are no 
great emotional occasions, no terrific visual scenes. And Mr. 
Santayana has not, I must admit, provided us, like Mr. Joyce, 
with the new language that we all want so much. 

But wait a bit, I would say to the professionals, these comforts 
won’t last long. It will soon become obvious that, among other 
charms, Mr. Santayana had that gift which Pater lacked, and 
which to a novelist is worth almost anything else. He has the 
narrative gift. He is readable. 

The superficial theme of The Last Puritan is the education, and 
youth, and early death of Oliver Alden ; there is, however, a ground 
base, a deeper theme, which gives this novel its great significance. 
The true drama is Oliver’s struggle to come to terms with life. 
He finds that his dear friend Jim Darnley has a mistress ; later 
two girls refuse to marry him. Jim is killed in the war. But 
disillusion and bereavement mean little to Oliver in the end. The 
story which seems a tragic and pathetic one turns out to be 
nothing of the kind. Oliver has learnt “ that imaginative dominion 
over experience ” which, as Mr. Santayana has written, is genius ; 
he has learnt to “ assimilate the temporal to the eternal, not the 
eternal to the temporal.” Jim had seemed half divine ; that was 
enough ; nothing could change the image; not his death even, 
which was less terrible to Oliver than the discovery had been, in 
his unbalanced youth, that Jim had a mistress. 


“ Am I glad she has refused me ? ” he asks himself towards the end 
of the book. “Am I glad the vicar is dead? Was I glad when Jim 
went down and was lost? No; it was terrible . . . and yet it all 
seems a solution. The strain is relaxed. The play is over, the doors 
open. . . . I am walking out into the night. . . . I am falling back 
upon my deeper self. .. . I may have made a ‘mistake about Rose, 
as I did about Edith; but I’ve made no mistake about myself. . 


There was really nothing left for him to do except to die. 

It is possible only to hint at the depth and wisdom which have 
gone to the making of this book—the “ courage and universal 
kindness,” which Mr. Santayana has spoken of in reference to 
Dickens, “ that are requisite to nerve us for a true vision of the 
world.” Let me only give two examples of the minor riches of 
the work. First, to show some of the beauty of the writing, take 
this passage about Oxford : 


What these low walls shut out was not the great universe. It was 
only a waste land of desolation and folly. Outside, not within, lay 
the real hopelessness and the real ruins. Within was an orchard ol 
perennial fruits. These great trees carried the murmur of earthly 
labour almost to the clouds, almost to the veiled courses of the stars. 
Here was not the devouring silence of death or of the desert, rather 
a silence sustained by the music of nature and history, and scanned 
by the prosody of thought. In this air there was a placid tension, 
like the tension of truth ; and all this repose was only the equilibrium, 
at their centre, of all disputes and of all battles. 


Secondly, as an example of the wit and beauty and wisdom 0! 
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CHRISTMAS 1935 


A History of Europe 


in Three Volumes. 


By The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, P.C., 
D.C.L, F.B.A. 


Concluding Volume: 
The Liberal Experiment tai 


“ A work which will be a classic to future generations 
and will place Dr. Fisher among our few great 
historians. One finishes the work with a sense of 
mental elation.” 


Harold Nicolson. 
“ Contains judgments which future history will find 


memorable.” 
Keith Feiling. 
“Full and vivid picture of the age. Wit and 


raillery as well as eloquence.” 


J. L. Hammond. 


A. G. Street 
Country Calendar 


Hlustrated by Lione! Edwards, R.I. 


“The illustrations by Mr. Lionel Edwards are as 
truly born of the soil as Mr. Street's writing.” 


Times Lit. Supp. 


“Enchanting and apt . . . delightfully illustrated.” 


Punch. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A Gentleman 
and His Hounds 


By “ Sabretache.” 


Iustrated with 18 portraits. 


“* Sabretache’s’ writing is full of the humour of its 
exhilarating subject, and anyone who rides to hounds 
will readily discern the high value of this book.” 


The Scotsman. 
25s. net. Signed Edition (50 copies) 50s. net. 


Science and the 
Supernatural 


By Arnold Lunn & J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. 
“Of all books published in this country on the 


conflict between science and religion, this is pro- 
bably the most entertaining.” 

Manchester Evening News. 
“ It would be difficult to find two more entertaining 
or illuminating controversialists.”’ 


Aberdeen Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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CHRISTMAS 1935 


The Four Georges 


By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., F.R.Hist.Soc. 


“This is a charming book. Sir Charles has a rich 
and clubbable lore usually hidden from those 
who write history. The book is full of delightful 


es.” 
Arthur Bryant. 


Humbert Wolfe 
The Fourth of August 


A Sonnet Sequence 


“There are images in this poem that are so just 
and beautiful that they will surely linger in the 


memory. 
The Observer. 
6s. net. Signed and numbered copies 2!s. net. 


Leicestershire 
Sketch Book 


Written and Illustrated by 
Lionel Edwards, R.I. 


“ A perfectly charming collection of sketches which 
are as attractive as only such a craftsman as Lionel 


Edwards can make them.” 
The Tatler. 


21s. net. Signed Edition (75 copies) 63s. net. 


Have a New Master 
By Dacre Balsdon. 


“ A bnillant extravaganza about which | am en- 


thusiastic. | could not put it down until I had 
read to the last ridiculous page.” 
Ralph Straus. 


“ A writer of whom I trust we shall read more. 
Delightfully ludicrous and original.” 

Gerald Gould. 
1D. 


7s. 6d. net. 
New Tales of the Submarine War 
By David Masters. 
“ Starring stories of skill, heroism and endurance.” 
The Times. 
“We thoroughly recommend this book.’ 
Lloyd's List. 
“True stories of the sea, as inspiring as they are 
thnilling.”” 
The Daily Telegraph. 
“ An extraordinary book of British heroism.” 


The Evening News. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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the minor characters, take these remarks of Jim’s mother, Mrs. 
Darnley, who must surely have the same blood in her as Scott’s 
sibyls, as Meg Merrilies, or Madge Wildfire, or Elspeth of 
Craigburnfoot : 

“ Ah, the little troubles, Mr. Oliver, they ruin a woman’s life . . . 
the vicar can comfort me when I don’t need comforting; and it’s 
almost a pleasure to grieve, all hung in weeds, like a weeping willow. 
But the price of eggs, Mr. Oliver, the price of eggs !” 

* Our young men will drop like apples in a wet year in the orchard, 
some green and some ripe and some rotten, and each with an iron 
worm in him.” 

“ This is a wretched world, Mr. Oliver, a wretched world: and 
the worst is, that nobody can live in it for ever.” 

These are, as it were, only glimpses amid the superb structure 
of the whole: glimpses from the long galleries of formal portraits, 
from the succession of lovely vistas, which make the book all a 
delight to read. Its author being a philosopher, fresh kinds of 
stuff have gone to the making of this novel. The old instrument 
sings a new tune. And as for the professional and practised 
writers of fiction, well may they shake their quills and quiver ; 
for Mr. Santayana, it seems to me, has wiped the floor with the 
lot of them. Ropert GATHORNE-HARDY 


GERMANY AND GREECE 


The Tyranny of Greece Over Germany. By E. M. BuTLer. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Appearing in 1935, The Tyranny of Greece Over Germany has 
a special and tragic interest. For its subject is the susceptibility 
of the German race to ideas ; and there is no doubt that, political 
circumstances apart, a passion for ideas—hence a love of fine 
phrases and a weakness for the demagogue who makes an idea, 
however specious, the main plank of his platform—does much to 
facilitate the Dictator’s: advent. The German people (writes 
Miss Butler) are characterised by a “ dangerous idealism ”— 
dangerous because that idealism is very often half-baked and 
leads, through odd by-paths, to conclusions as cynical, as utterly 
bereft of any redeeming feature, as the ruffianly rule under which 
or the 
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Germany is at present suffering. Only good intentions could 
produce so bad a result. Only magnanimous muddle-headedness 
could have precipitated many of the troubles from which Germany 
has suffered in the past. A suspicion of muddle-headedness hangs 
over more than one of Miss Butler’s heroes. Though they felt 
deeply, they understood imperfectly. They exalted classicism ; 
but the Greece they admired was a country of the imagination. 
And it is significant that both Goethe and Winckelmann should 
have refused the opportunity of visiting Athens when it occurred. 

Miss Butler’s first chapter, in which she deals with Winckelmann, 
whom she entitles “ The Discoverer,” is probably the best, and 
is certainly the most interesting, of the entire book. So interesting 
is her subject-matter that it. seems a pity that she has not given 
her monograph a slightly simpler and more easily accessible form. 
Winckelmann emerges a tragic figure, hounded on by his destiny, 
obsessed by an ideal that drove him to destruction. In 1768, he 
left Rome for Germany; but “ hardly had he entered the Tyrol 

. before horror overcame him—a violent elemental horror.” 
He was seized by a wild longing for the classic South. “ Look, 
my friend, look; what a terrible, terrifying landscape!” he 
wailed to the Italian sculptor, his travelling companion. “ Let 
us get back to Rome.” At Munich he would proceed no further, 
and rushed home by way of Vienna to Trieste, where fate overtook 
him in the shape of the “enervated lascivious lackey” who 
murdered him for the sake of the gold medals with which he had 
recently been presented by the Empress of Austria. Winckelmann’s 
life was complicated by the strain of homosexuality that is often 
the result of a classical education too ardently and literally pursued. 
His death (says Miss Butler, who tends to give the whole subject 
of her book a somewhat melodramatic colouring) “ had a sym- 
bolical significance more often found in art than life. ... He 
was killed by Arcangeli at Trieste; but he had annihilated his 
own future first.” 

More illuminating, however, than Miss Butler’s analysis of 
Winckelmann’s personal career is the section that she devotes to 
The Myth of Laocoon. For Winckelmann, as for many later 
critics, including Goethe, that appalling piece of statuary marked 
one of the greatest achievements of the Hellenic genius ; and he 
attributed to it a number of spiritual qualities that do not fit the 
Laocoon yet, strangely enough, are applicable to earlier and far 
fresher products of Greek plastic art. Even nowadays, his 
famous eulogy is wonderfully penetrating; and we are left 
surprised, and a little horrified, that the critic who was so wrong in 
his examples could have been so right in the deductions that 
he drew. 

Winckelmann leads the procession of German: classicists 
described by Miss Butler, and, following him, come Lessing and 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Heine, Nietzsche and, 
among comparatively recent writers, Car] Spitteler and Stefan 
George. Each writer is studied in his relationship with the 
classical past, and Miss Butler attempts to assess its effect upon 
his own individual contribution to European literature. The 
Tyranny of Greece Over Germany (as its title may indicate) is a 
somewhat unwieldy and, at times, a decidedly ponderous book. 
But it is well worth studying; and the reader who can forgive 
Miss Butler’s very unfortunate metrical renderings of German 
verse will find that it contains many absorbing chapters—that it 
includes many hints to stimulate his personal fancy. It is a 
book to be carefully read—slowly digested. One cannot recom- 
mend it to the lover of literary snacks PETER QUENNELL 


FIRESIDE GARDENING 


Rock Garden Plants. By CLarence ExLiiotr. Arnold. 7s. 6d 
The Living Garden. By E. J. Sattssury. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

A “ book gardener.” has been a term of contempt for a generation 
and with many books in mind one can understand the origin of 
the taunt, for books by first class men with first hand experience 
will probably always be outnumbered by compilations rcitcrating 
the old reach-me-down instructions and opinions. Here, however, 
are two books that will carn for themselves places in any good 
collection on the subject for many a day to come 

Mr. Elliott has for a quarter of a century been collecting and 
cultivating alpines and his own words best describe the scope 
of his book. 

I decided at the outset to include only such plants as I have known 
personally. To include plants which were unknown to me would 
have meant either parroting what others have written about them, or 
inventing. . By limiting myself to plants which I have actually 
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IDEAL GIFT-BOOKS 
| Xmas Presents? 
1\@ 
9 n 
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New Novel wy i 
2 
TRAITOR 
u Here is the answer nt 
ANGEL a For Children ; 
é | Aged i 
ane SORES ays: i} 3-7 THREE FOR AN ACORN nl 
“Extremely well written, subtle and y 3s. Gd. net by The Bakers a 
interesting. i “ Another of the delightful books by Margaret i 
Doreen Wallace in The SUNDAY TIMES: ee mu 
“A very good novel .... I enjoyed am 6B -9 PICTURE TALES FROM MANY [ 
the book from start to finish.” , LANDS f 
The CHURCH TIMES : a ite 
“The story of an artist by an artist in : 7 se ol e classic Picture Tales from iy 
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(4 7 “Who can tell them like Mr. Walter de !a 
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A BACKGROUND : TALES OF SIR BENJAMIN 
i BULBOUS, Bart. 
TO CHINESE i Ss. net by Olive Dehn 
PAINTING i qj “Gloriously illustrated.”—Methodist Times 
il) 7-70 BABBITY BOWSTER 
By SOAME JENYNS ds. Ga. ne by Evelyn Bell 
of the Oriental Department, British Museum. ig “Tales of an old tom cat with ali the shrewd- 
i ness of his race, who got the better of his 
An introduction to Chinese painting for the If fellow animals in om manner of Brer Rabbit 
i . an attractive book.”’ 
European reader. i —The Times Literary Supplement 
Demy 8vo. 40 plates 10/6 net fj 10-100 Andrade and Huxley 
ie SIMPLE SCIENCE 
THE nt 704 pages, over 400 illustrations. &s €d. set. 
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ily science.’’—The Manchester Guardian 
e =| 
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BEHIND THE SCENES i 
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A PAPAL CONCLAVES fa 352 pages, 200 illustrations. 6s, nei 
By VALERIE PIRIE i » || ‘‘ Excellent book.” —Sunday Times 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net i For Boys 
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tf 3s, 6d. net by Malcolm Tayior 
RUPERT BROOK i qj “One of the most carefully constructed and 
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ni —The Times Litevary Supplement 
TWENTY POEMS eg a a THE BOY KING 
with Portrait net i 3s. 6d. net by Adrian Alington 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


An Anthology Edited by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


6/- net 


All lovers of poetry will want to own a copy of this 
beautiful anthology. The book also contains an essay 
by the Editor on the history and technique of the sonnet. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


y 
S. P. B. MAIS 
7/6 net 


This entertaining volume is the result of a lifetime 
spent in the study and teaching of English. Its 
outstanding merits are lighinzss and originality, which 
make it a delight for English writers (and readers) 
of all ages. 


THe UNAMBITIOUS 
JOURNEY 


THEODORA BENSON 


Fully !llustrated 15/- net 


A delightfully witty and entertaining account of a 
most unconventional journey through the Balkans, and 
other parts of Europe. 


ADAM’S FIFTH RIB 


48 Beautiful Photographic Studies of the Nude 














by 
JOHN EVERARD 
12/6 net 


Reproduced in photogravure. Size 12” x 10°. This 
is the ideal Christmas present for all lovers of Art 
and Beauty. 


THE FIRST TIME i... 


Memorable occasions in the lives of 14 
famous writers. 


Edited and Illustrated by 


THEODORA BENSON 
7/6 net 


* An amusing collection of reminiscent articles. .. . full 
of artless and cxtremely funny pen and ink sketches.” 
—Evening Standard. 
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known, and mostly grown—or sometimes killed—I have, of course, 

left out many good things. I have on the other hand left out a grey 

many boring plants. 

The majority of gardeners will be grateful to Mr. Elliott fy 
his censorship, as they will be for the detailed and authoritatiy, 
information which he gives so freely. Despite the fact that the 
book is arranged in alphabetical order—always a difficult form 
for the general reader—it is no mere recital of descriptions and 
facts, and readers will quickly discover that Mr. Elliott has collected 
much more than alpines on his journey, for his lore is lightened 
by lively wit and apt anecdote. 

Plants only are dealt with but another volume is promised 
devoted to the building of rock gardens, screes and the alpine 
lawn and house. Twenty pages of illustrations and an index ar 
provided. 

The Living Garden will, we hope, be widely read for it may help 
much in bridging the chasm which separates botany from horiti- 
culture. Just how these two nearly related subjects became » 
completely divorced as they often appear to be is difficult tw 
understand, but it is safe to say that this sharp division would 
not have existed had more botanists in the past been like the presen 
Quain Professor of Botany. Dr. Salisbury is a genuine gardener 
and a genial scientist. He neither “ writes down” nor suffers 
from the prevalent “ rapture,” a disease which is quickly rivalling 
the mildew for first place. He believes that the gardener ca 
make a most valuable contribution to knowledge by placing x 
the disposal of the trained investigator accurate observations on 
living plants and would like to “ envisage a future in which the 
great majority of horticultural enthusiasts are a band of voluntary 
helpers in our pursuit of the knowledge of plants.” 

The Living Garden deals with nearly every aspect of garden 
life. The soil, sunshine and shade, propagation, seeds, weeds, 
scent and colour, besides much else are all discussed in the light 
of modern research and with a wealth of curious and entertaining 
information. Dr. Salisbury can make the ordinary routine job 
of the garden interesting and can even rob grass-cutting of its 
tedium. It is not possible here to indicate the number of topic 
he touches upon, but as they include the results of testing th 
colour senses of bees and the possibility of constructing a red 
floral clock which would tell the time by the opening and closing 
of different flowers, some idea may be formed of the variety this 
fascinating book offers. Numerous excellent drawings and photo- 
graphs both in the text and as plates illustrate the work and ther 
is an adequate index. R. G. E. WItison 


A WEEK-END BOOK 


The Guest Book. Edited by EpwarpJ.O’Brien With prelude 
three interludes and a postlude by ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
and JOHN DaAveNPorT. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

It is not a social book, there are no games or limericks ; and 
presumably one will find it laid beside one’s bed, to take the plac 
of a detective story left at home, and to tempt one, on leaving, 
add a few sentences in the blank space reserved at the end “ for 
guests’ self-portraits in prose or line.” Will every guest & 
furnished with a copy? One difficulty, at any rate, of the hostess 
who is always muddling tastes and putting Proust fans to sleep 
in the Walpole room, would be removed; for Mr. O’Brien’ 
volume is miscellaneous enough to suit most habits. Nobody 
of course, over even the longest week-end, made longer by 
insomnia, would want to read all through its 550 pages : you choos 
between Leigh Hunt’s The Months and a chapter from Swifts 
Polite Conversation, George Daniel’s recollections of Charles 
Lamb and the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, an Elizabethan 
story or a nineteenth-century essay. The pieces are longer that 
in most week-end books, and they appeal as much to curiosity 
as to the general desire for entertainment. Letitia Pilkington’ 
My First Meeting with Fonathan Swift and Richardson’s 4 
Facetious Young Lady to her Aunt, ridiculing her Serious Love 
are delightful discoveries if we have not met them before 
** The Falstaff Letters,” by James White, a crony of Lamb’s, wil 
no doubt attract Elians; and there are two narrative poems bj 
forgotten contemporaries of Keats, to dip in. Thomas Wade’ 
Helena, inspired by Isabella, begins rather surprisingly : 

To Love inhaloed with self-plentitude 
Is no without-door world. . . . 

but smooths out into a plainer reflection of its original. Som 

of the oddities are amusing: Kemp’s Nine Days’ Wonder, oid 

Oxford punch recipes, the account of an alchemist in 13800 
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Alexander Smith’s On Vagabonds. Which Alexander Smith ? 
There are at least three, including the author of the best slang 
dictionary in English. This one turns out to be a Victorian 
essayist in the genteel tradition who knows all the usual tricks 
and in addition the art of extending an essay to four times its 
usual length. His “ Dreamthorp” might be recommended to 
the guest who has given up counting sheep. 

The reader is left to pick out his own pattern. Personally I 
enjoyed most Baron Munchausen (adventures in Russia), Brillat 
Savarin’s Maxims of a Gastronomist, La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, 
Trelawney’s account of the death of Shelley (the boat was run 
down by fishermen who thought Byron was on board with a pile 
of gold), and the anonymous “ Groans of Samuel Sensitive and 
Timothy Testy.” Since the latter is, I think, new and unpub- 
lished, and often brilliantly funny, I quote some of its miseries : 

Visiting an Awful Ruin, in the company of a Romp of one sex, or 
of a Hun of another. 

On entering the room, to join an evening party composed of 
remarkably grave, strict, and precise persons, suddenly finding that 
you are drunk (though you thought you were, and fully intended to 
be, rigidly sober)—and what is worse still, that the company has 
shared with you in the discovery. 

The moment in which you discover that you have taken in a mouthful 
of fat, by mistake for turnip. 

Detecting an human hair in your mouth, which, as you slowly 
draw it forth, seems to lengthen ad infinitum. 

After dinner—when the charming women with whom you were 
sitting have withdrawn, being suddenly left exposed to a long 
téte-d-téte with a Torpedo ; a fellow who will neither pump nor flow. 

The hypochondriacal impression, under which you sometimes 
fancy, as you lie in bed, that your fingers are, each, as large as a 
woolsack—legs of the size of church pillars—pillow bigger than the 
bed of Ware, etc., etc.—and all this affair seeming to grow worse and 
worse every moment ! 

Similar discomforts are revealed by the Interludes of Mr. Arthur 
Calder-Marshall and Mr. John Davenport, which are sandwiched 
between the weightier choices of Mr. O’Brien’s miscellany. They 
display the Week-end in all its horror: the bridge fours, the 
whip-up for churchgoers on Sunday morning, the queue for the 
bathroom, the guests, the servants, the tips. Ingenious ways of 
dealing with some of these are suggested, but they are hardly 
practical ; on the other hand, the method of getting back to one’s 
own room before breakfast, recommended on page 133, seems 
worth trying. How much more convincing, in print, are the 
horrors than the pleasures of the week-end ! Mr. Calder-Marshall 
and Mr. Davenport have inserted timidly a “ Perfect Week-end,”’ 
with no bores, no suit-cases bursting in the hall, no draughty 


| corridors or shrieking children. It is described almost entirely 


in negatives. G. W. STONIER 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Can Aunt Julia really think that I should like that ?” is one’s 
usual feeling on receiving a Christmas card, probably representing 
a young lady in eighteenth-century clothes or a robin or an 
embryonic puppy. But it is now possible to find cards which 
can be sent without shame and received with pleasurable surprise. 
The best of all come from the British Museum, and the Victoria 
and Albert—delightful coloured reproductions of English water 
colours, della Robbias, stained glass, embroideries, Mogul minia- 
tures, and Chinese paintings. There is also an admirable series 
of objects from the Eumorfopoulos collection, which are likely to 
have the success they deserve, as the Burlington House Exhibition 
is stimulating general interest in Chinese Art. The British 
Museum also produces Chinese paintings, twenty inches by 
twenty-five at five shillings each, which can be used as Christmas 
cards de luxe. Also a charming series at the same price of facsimiles 
of Elizabethan maps. In excellence of taste and variety of style 
and lowness of price these Government productions are unsur- 
passed. The Medici Society also produce some very good cards 
reproducing David Cox, Shotter Boys, Reynolds and de Hooch, 
and among the moderns Claire Leighton and Augustus John. 
Messrs. Ward are enterprising, with coloured cards designed by 


| Claude Flight, Jack Barker, Marion Niven, and a black-and-white 
| after Gwen Raverat. It is a pity that their example is not more 


widely followed—there are a number of good English artists who 
make lovely designs. Messrs. Ward also produce very good 
Photographic cards at a very low price. Messrs. Heffer, of 
Cambridge, have some gay and pleasant cards, and Country Life 
Produce a calendar of English landscapes at half a crown. From 
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KING GEORGE V 
AS A SPORTSMAN 


J. Wentworth Day 


An Informal Study of the First Country 
Gentleman in Europe. 
With special contributions on His Majesty’s 
shooting, yachting, successes on the Turf, 
and his interest in pigeon-racing. 
32 pages of Photogravure illustrations 
15/- net 


FACING TWO 
WAYS 


Baroness Ishimoto 


‘This frank autobiography is a story of 
awakening, revolt and transition’ 

—The Times 
400 pages illustrated 12/6 net 


PORTRAIT OF 
MY FAMILY 


Derek Patmore 


A study of Coventry Patmore, his ances- 
tors, and descendants, by a member of 
the family. ‘So well done both as a 
study and a biography that it will not be 
necessary for another to be written’ 

10/6 net —Times Literary Supplement 


THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


An Anthology by Paul Bloomfield 


‘A most agreeable book ... an ideal 


book to give your friends at Christmas ’ 
—WILLIAM GERHARDI in the Observer 


7/6 net 


HUBERT'S 
ARTHUR 


Fr. Rolfe, Baron Corvo 


*‘ Enchanting ’— The London Mercury 
‘Alive with a savage spirit of historical 


caricature .. .’ — The Times 
10/6 net 
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Dedicated to all who are neither Good nor Great 


NARROW WATERS 


Being the Autobiography of a Common Man 
Authorship Unacknowledged 


“ The book is an ideal Christmas present . ... passages of 
real beauty .. . . besides much wisdom it contains much 
| entertainment.” Fustice of the Peace.” 





“ The Author, by reason of his position as a public official, 
has been obliged to remain anon That ts a pity; he 
should have won fame with ‘ Narrow Waters.’ ”’ 

—* Western Morning News.” 




















8/6 
Ready 16th December 


TRIAL OF 


RATTENBURY 


AND 


STONER 


by F. Tennyson Jesse 


Fully illustrated, price 10’6 


Being the 64th Volume of 
THE NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


“ Daily willing lad, 14-18, for housework. Scout-trained preferred ” 
—these few simple words, inserted in an advertisement in The Bourn:z- 
mouth Daily Echo were fated to bring together two persons into whos: 
lives yey ee 2 culminating in their joint appearance in the dock 
at the Old Bailey. Seldom can dramatists have conjured up more tense 
situations than that of Mrs. Rattenbury in the witness-box, whose 
naive evidence outweighed the scale of suspicion against her participation 
in the murder of her husband. The unusual defence of cocaine 
addiction was advanced on behalf of the youthful Stoner, but without 
avail. The magnificent speech for the ence by Mr. T. J. O'Connor, 
K.C., Mr. Casswell’s devoted but fated attempt and the masterly 
arrangement of facts by Mr. Justice Humphreys bring an apt conclusion 
to one of the most poignant cases of modern times—a case which 
abounds in human sentiments, and culminates im the tragic suicide of 
one of the accused. Bournemouth, that quiet centre of convalescence, 
had the searchlight of ce gossip and scandal suddenly thrown upon 
it, revealing in its brightness scenes of adultery and alcoholism, which, 
though condemned by the majority as immorality in extremis, yet con- 
tained a certain pathos and an outlook on life from an unstable mind 
in which the ugly was beautiful and the immorality never underst 


Other Trials published include 


BYWATERS & THOMPSON . FILSON YOUNG 
A.A. ROUSE... . .  . HELENA NORMANTON 
WILLIAM} GARDINER. . WILLIAM HENDERSON 
SIDNEY H. FOX . F.. TENNYSON JESSE 
HAROLD GREENWOOD . WINIFRED DUKE 
CHARLES PEACE . Ww. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
MRS. MAYBRICK get 2.5 . H. B. IRVING 
OSCAR SLATER . WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 
ROYAL MAIL CASE COLLIN BROOKS 
GUY FAWKES , : DONALD CARSWELL 
DUCHESS OF KINGSTON n LEWIS MELVILLE 
etc., etc. 
Obtainable from your Bookseller or Library 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue free on 
application to the Publishers 








*  # 


‘ All the majesty of an epic ”’—New Statesman 


“ Of real value to students of human nature ” 
—Arnold Bennett 


* The best history of Crime ”—The Times 
** Guaranteed to hold dullness at bay ”—Observer 


** Immense service to the cause of medical jurisprudence ” 
—The Spectator 


a wonderful collection ” 


“Accurate in every detail 
—Sunday Times 








the Challenge Press comes an amusing set of wood-cuts in ap 
archaistic style by Mr. Eric Walton with text by R. Christia, 
Duncan, called Morall Lessones for All Persones, and some good 
cards, specially the wood-cuts by E. Schlangenhausen. 


SELECTED LIST OF OTHER 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Jane SproGG AND Her ~ Famiy. Reprint. Gilly Sand; 
Newnes. 5s. 
THREE FOR AN AcoRN. Margaret Baker. Blackwell. 35. 6d 
Tue Picture Book or Tratns. Ward Lock. 1s. 6d. 
Tue Picrure Book or Games. Ward Lock. 1s. 6d. 
JANNIFER JANE AND Her Dotts. A. Lamplugh. Country Life. 3s. 64 
Joe AND COLETTE AT THE NATURAL History Museum. Vera Barclay, 
Burns Oates. 3s. 6d. 
THE CaRAVAN CHILDREN. L. W. Bellhouse. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
On’y Tony. Brenda E. Spender. Country Life. 3s. 6d. 
THe Lost Crown or GHorpora. J. T. Gorman. Blackic. 3s. 64 
On Sscret Service. Ralph Arnold. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
Mary PLAIN IN Town. Gwynedd Rae. Cobden-Sanderson. 35. 64 
PgopLe FROM Dickens. Rachel Field. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S LONDON PaGEANT. S. Snaith. Obros Press. 3s.- 64. 
CHATTERBOX. Simpkin Marshall. §s. 
Sea Pontes. M. M. Oliver and E. Ducat. Country Life. 8s. 6d. 
THE BASEMENT Bociz. Olive Dehn. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. 
Tue Fruit Stoners. Algernon Blackwood. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. 
THe Sparrow Hawk. Roy Meldrum. Blackweil. 1s. 3d. 
Anp I Dance Mine Own Cuirp. Eleanor Farjeon. Bilackwell 
Is. 3d. 
A WIFE FOR THE Mayor oF BuncastLe. Margaret Baker. Blackwell 
Is. 3d. 
STRIPLEY THE BapGeR. Jane Thornicroft. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
Wines ABOVE BILLABONG. Mary Grant Bruce. Ward Lock. 35. 64 
THE TERROR OF THE NOISELESS SouND. John F. C. Westerman 
Ward Lock. 3s. 6d. 
52 Farry Tates. Ed. Ropert BRANDON. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 
Two On THEIR Own. E. M. de Foubert. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 
KEEPER OF THE WOLVES. Norma B. Mansfield. Hutchinson. 33. 64. 
Bassity Bowster. Evelyn Bell. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 
Tue Fox’s Frotic. Harry B. Neilson. Collins. §s. 
FARMYARD FoLK. Mary McClure. Collins. 3s. 6d. 
WELL ON THE RoaD. Christopher Bradby. Bell. 3s. 6a. 
THE CHILDREN’s GARDEN. Enid Blyton. Newnes. 5s. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD FoR YOUNG Peopiz. Vol. 2. Mabe 
Cleverly Paine. Muller. 73. 6d. 
VANISHING WILDERNESS. F. R. La Monte and M. H. Welch 
Harrap. 73. 6d. 
THe WaNDERING WHIPSNADERS. George Wright. Hutchinson. 5. 
ALL AsouTt REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. W. S. Berridge. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 
SLOVENLY Peter. Mark Twain. Harpers. 6s. 
THe Princess ELizaBETH Girt Boox. Ed. Cynthia Asquith and 
Eilecn Bigland. Hodder and Stoughton. §s. 
JoLty Jack’s ANNUAL, 1936. Collins. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEN GOBLIN Book. Enid Blyton. Newnes. 3s. 6d. 
Totp AGAIN. Reprint. Walter de la Mare. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
BILLY AND BERYL IN CHINA Town. Thomas Burke. Harrap. 2s. 64. 
My Pers. Marshall Saunders. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Rep Roan Pony. J. Wharton Lippincott. Harrap. 6s. 
WoMEN IN MODERN ADVENTURE. M. Hessell Tiltman. Harrap 
73. 6d. 
Tue HAZELBYS IN Kenya. M. St. J. Beale. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
KNIGHT OF THE AIR. Malcolm Taylor. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Boy Kinc. Adrian Alington. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
THe Cave CHILDREN. Dr. A. Th. Sonnleitner. Blackie. 7s. 64. 
GHOSTS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. Draycot M. Dell. Newnes. 2s. 6 
THe HAND AND THE GLove. Gunby Hadath. Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
Tim, Toots AND TezNY ANNUAL. Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
Tue New ScHoot Omnisus. Gunby Hadath. Oxford. 3s. &d. 
Tuer Agrrosus. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
BicGcLes Hits THE TRAIL. Captain W. E. Johns. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
REVOLUTION AT Repways. Michael Poole. Oxford. 3:5. 6d. 
Tuer Ewinc Omnisus. Oxford. 33. 6d. 


THE Arro Contract. F. J. C. Westerman. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
Grim Worx AT Bopitanps. Gunby Hadath. Oxford. 5s. 
Runaway. Jack Lindsay. Oxford. §s. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF BAM. George Seaver. Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
THe OxrorD ANNUAL FOR TINY Forks. Oxford. 3s. 6d 
THE OxForD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

THe OxrorD ANNUAL FOR Scouts. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSONS’ GIRLS’ ANNUAL. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSONS’ CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Hutchinson. 2s. 6d. 
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Tue OxrorD ANNUAL FoR Boys. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSONS’ Boys’ ANNUAL. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPRINGDALE OMNIBUS. Dorita Fairlie Bruce. Oxford. 35. 6% 
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ga Williams & Norgate 


Diplomacy and Peace 


Includes chapters on the Difficulty of Making 
Peace, Papal Diplomacy, Diplomacy and Demo- 
cracy and Diplomacy and the Press. 


ros. 6d. net 





Neighbours 


By GEORGE THOMAS 
Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


A first novel by the author of “A Tenement 
in Soho.” 


““May possibly shake society’s damnable com- 
placency towards the problem of poverty more 
violently than any sensational pamphlet.”— 
Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. net 


Round Up 


35 Stories by RING LARDNER 
“A work of genius.’’—Observer (Gerald Gould). 
“ Masterly.”—London Mercury. 
“He was an artist.’’—Times. 


7s. 6d. net 


The Winged Bull 


A Romance of Modern Magic 
By DION FORTUNE 


It is not a fantastic thriller, but a drawing back 
of a corner of the curtain to reveal what is 
going on under the surface in more than one 
great city. 7s. Od. net 





Modern Art 


By THOMAS CRAVEN 


“Tt will exasperate those that should be exas- 
perated, help those that are puzzled, and stir to 
thought those capable of thought.’’—Spectator. 


34 illustrations. 15s. net 





Shakespeare and 
Home Life 


By CUMBERLAND CLARK 


“No one who loves his Shakespeare and wishes 
to enlarge his understanding of him and his times 
can afford to be without it.”—Northern Whig. 


ros. 6d. net 
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Methuen 


SOVIET 
GEOGRAPHY 


by 
N. MIKHAYLOV 


“A remarkable book ... it affords a note- 
worthy insight into the dynamic mentality of 
those who claim to be remaking the geography, 
physical as well as human, of one-seventh of the 
land on this globe.’-—Sir HALFORD MACKINDER 
in his Introduction. 


With 38 Maps, 10s. 6d. net 


SEVEN WOMEN 
AGAINST 
THE WORLD 
by 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


Studies of women revolutionaries by the author 
of Christina of Sweden. ‘“ A penetrating study 

. she brilliantly analyses their motives and 
the causes of their revolt against the social 
order.’’—The Siar. 


With a frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net 


by 
HAROLD STOVIN 
An examination of witch-doctor influences in 
modern English youth-movements. ‘“ Needed 
saying very badly . . . I should like to make a 
present of this book to every scoutmaster, 


‘leader’ in boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A. boss and 
high-up Buchmanite.”— Daily Herald. 


5s. net 


UNCOMMON 
LAW 
A. P. a. ay M.P. 


An omnibus volume of the famous Misleading 
Cases, 66 in all with 10 new ones. “ Satire, 
learning and riotous fun.’’—Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 


516 pages, 7s. Od. nel 


THE CHINESE 
EYE 


by 
CHIANG YEE 
For the Chinese Art Exhibition. “Deals in a 
simple entertaining style with the principles, 
philosophy and practice of painting, which will 
be of great value to all who are interested in 
the art of East and West.”—Morning Post 


With 24 Plates, 7s. 6d. net 


BABAR 


A new book for children is now ready, Babar’: 
Travels, illustrated in eight colours. “ You can't 
keep an elephant like this down,” says the 
News Chronicle. 


7s. Od. me 
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ALL DOGS 


Sunday Times : “ Mr. Wardle’s gracefully realistic studies are guaranteed to captivate dog lovers.” 


Dog World: “ A de luxe affair of exquisite pencil drawings.” 


Times Literary Supplement : “ A handsome volume, with the attractive drawings reproduced 


as full-page illustrations.” 


Daily Telegraph: “ A beautifully produced book . 


. . both pleasing and instructive.” 


Dog Illustrated: “ Mr. Wardle’s technique is beautiful... the detail of reproduction 


remarkable.” 


Containing 86 pencil studies of dogs by 


C. FRANCIS WARDLE 


25/- net 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A 
FISHING ROD 
By R. MACDONALD ROBERTSON 
Illustrated 10/6 net 


Scotsman: “Many valuable tips make a book 
which anglers will enjoy.” 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 
Illustrated 18/- net 


Manchester Guardian: “Mr. Wright knows an 
immensity of detail about his subject.” 


PEDALLING POLAND 
By BERNARD NEWMAN 


Illustrated 10/6 net 


Country Life: “A most enthralling book, con- 
taining never a dull page.’’ 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
THE LUCK OF THE BODKINS 


7/6 net 


Observer: “Mr. Wodehouse gets, if possible, 
better and better.” 











HERBERT 


WHERE SMUGGLERS 


WALKED 
By IAN DAVISON 
Illustrated 10/6 net 


Daily Telegraph: “1 earnestly beg all those 
interested in the curiosities of literature to acquire 
this book.” 


A SCOT OVER THE BORDER 


By IAN F. ANDERSON 
Illustrated 7/6 net 


Aberdeen Press: “This delightful and profusely 
illustrated book will earn the thanks of all who go 
meandering across the border.” 


PLAYING THE GAMES 


By REGINALD ARKELL 
Illustrated 3/6 net 


Truth: “This sprightly versifier once again 
invokes the humorous muse with highly entertain- 
ing results.” 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
MULLINER OMNIBUS 
7/6 net 


Observer: “Perfect reading as good a 
Christmas present as anybody can desire.” 


JENKINS 
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THE WEBBS ON RUSSIA 


Soviet Communism. A New Civilisation ? By Sipney and 
Beatrice Wess. Two vols. Longmans. 35s. 


I came to curse. It was certain that these two great social 
scientists would collect, organise and cortelate vast treasures of 
material on the Soviet Union. But would they, could they show 
how the system worked ? They knew the country from one or 
two comparatively brief visits, and they did not speak the 


language. 

Could they lend reality to their analysis and synthesis ? Or would 
their two huge volumes be a description by means of cold formulae 
of a dead mechanism ? So many foreigners have come, seen and 
written books about the U.S.S.R. that those who dwell there 
year in and year out conceive a hatred—or is it professional 
jealousy ?—for the week-end or summer-tour observer-et-author 
even if he be a Wells or a Webb. 


.. One is bound to admit, however, that these volumes, which 


might fittingly form the brilliant apex stone of that Cheops 
pyramid of books produced by the Webbs over the decades, 
constitute a welcome exception in the many-shelfed Sevictiana. 
Perhaps the greatest virtue of the book is its bulk. Having dared 
to take almost 1,200 pages, the authors are able to present so 
detailed a picture of Soviet Communism with all its motors, 
cylinders, crankshafts, wheels, wheels within wheels, screws, bolts, 
gears, valves and oil holes, as well as grit, dust and dirt, that the 
whole is easily set into motion by the use of personal observations, 
the observations of many others, excerpts from Soviet newspapers 
and speeches, and by the skilful interweaving of bits from Sovict 
belles lettres. The mechanism does live. In fact, I know of no 
book in any language which offers so inclusive and therefore 
realistic a view of the functioning of Soviet society. After all, 
Gibbon did not reside in ancient Rome nor did Aulard smell the 
smoke and blood of the French Revolution. Research may be as 
rewarding as experience. The Webbs combine some of the 
advantages of a contemporary with the perspective and detachment 
of the historian. 

The first volume, the better of the two, treats of Soviet man 
in his three necessary capacities: as citizen, producer and con- 
sumer, and as part of the voluntary “ Vocation of Leadership ” 
or the Communist party. The concluding chapter essays to answer 
whether all this is “ Dictatorship or Democracy ” ? 

“ Man as a Citizen,’ which can be taken as an illustration of 
the inclusive and therefore realistic treatment, occupies 150 pages. 
Herein are the historic background of the Soviets as a political 
institution, the qualifications of suffrage, the difficulties of the 
disfranchised, a village election as witnessed by a foreigner, an 
appreciation of the democracy and educational value of this 
procedure, decentralised village administration, the relationship 
of that administration to local Communists, the text of an address 
by President Kalinin to thousands of chairmen of village soviets 
urging them to co-opt the largest number of citizens to their 
tasks, the election of city soviets and the widespread propaganda 


which precedes it, the use of the election meeting as a forum of 


discussion and criticism, eye-witness descriptions of the prepara- 
tions in factories for soviet elections, minute reports of the 


Operations of city and regional soviets, an explanation of the 


earlier indirect voting system, the national federation at work in its 
commissariats, congresses, etc.—here there is a mistake (p. 100) : 
the Government now does publish long factual communiqués about 
cabinet sittings—the varied enterprises of Government depart- 
ments: control of production, distribution, finance, savings, 
insurance, defence—the Red Army as a school, its advantages as 
a fighting force—the Home Office (formerly the G.P.U.), the 
courts and lawyers, and finally a very sensitive outline of the manner 
in which the Bolsheviks administer the 187 national minorities 
of the U.S.S.R. with special attention to the Jewish problem and 
an incidental comparison, by Lord Passfield of the Colonial Office, 
it will be remembered, with Zionism. The parts dovetail. One 
sees the joints. There is ample appreciation of the subtle methods 
by which the regime influences its citizens and is in turn influenced 
by them. What emerges is “a new basis of statehood,” never 
attempted in the world before, the essence of which is “ a genuine 
equality of citizenship, as completely irrespective of race or lan- 
guage as of colour or religion.”” For whereas “no widespread 
empire has yet found it possible to establish a parliament effectively 
representing its whole realm,” the Soviet Communists have done 
so through indirect soviet elections which, it is submitted, enjoy 
“* certain advantages over that of the directly elected parliamentary 
assembly.” But the Bolsheviks, in February, 1935, resolved to 
introduce direct elections to a national Parliament, thus suggesting 
that the Webbs attached too much significance to the technique of 
indirect elections and too little to the claims that democracy is 
inherent in the Soviet conception. 

When this sketch of the individual as a political entity is rounded 
out by equally broad yet itemised statements on his life as a maker 
of values and as a user of all those values, the reader begins to 
sense the existence of a virile nation of 170,000,000 souls busily 
engaged in creating “ The Good Life” which consists of good 
moral and ethical values and better material conditions, in a word, 
the new civilisation. 

It matters little if Yaroslavsky is included in the supreme 
Political Bureau, although he was never a member, or that Stalin 
is stated to be General Secretary of the party when that office was 
abolished several years ago. But it is more important that the 
consumers’ co-operatives to which the authors devote considerable 
space were “ liquidated” in the cities in October, 1935. The 
Webbs noted that State stores were invading the field of the 
co-ops, and if they had seen the prediction made in December, 
1934, by at least one Moscow correspondent writing for the 
New York Nation that the end of rationing would be the beginning 
of the end of co-operatives, they might not have erred. For the 
development was obvious. Also, the Communist party does give 
orders to the Government in fact and in so many published words. 
The Webbs say (p. 430) that it gives instructions only “ to its own 
members.” 

But for every mistake there are a dozen shrewd observations— 
the one, for instance, that when democracy is so broad, party 
dictatorship is essential. Or the explanation of why Stalin is 
what he is. This is a rich plum. An original thought is offered, 
too, on why he regretfully allows himself to be showered with so 
much oriental adulation. The world will likewise mark the admis- 
sion, by the Fabian Father, that the end justifies the costs—and 
the means ? (p. 601). 

An examination, in the second volume, of the role of the 
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intelligentsia, and a full study of planning in all its phases lead 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb to conclude that : 

Alike in directing industry so as to satisfy the needs and desires 
of the entire community, and in obtaining from the whole mass of 
manual workers the utmost useful participation in production, Soviet 
Communism bids fair actually to surpass the achievement of profit- 
making capitalism. 

This raises the question of Socialist-Capitalist symbiosis, for, 
although we are too seldom mindful of it, the essential character- 
istic of the present phase of world history is the peaceful competi- 
tion of two rival social systems. If it is possible, as Trotzky says 
it is not, for “ Socialism in One Country” to succeed, then 
Moscow’s foreign policy and the Comintern’s strategy must 
undergo change. Unfortunately, our authors did not understand 
the Trotzky- Stalin controversy—its chief feature, the clash of 
opinions on the peasantry, is not even mentioned—and their 
entire treatment of Russia’s relations to the outside world is 
therefore the least adequate part of the book. The judicious 
Webbs, moreover, always serene and Olympic, sprout prejudices 
when they come to the Comintern. Many of their bitter attacks 
on its ineptitude and inefficacy are correct. But surely nothing 
could be more comforting to the rankest reactionary than the 
assertion (p. 1111) that statements at Comintern meetings “ compel 
foreign Governments to withdraw from friendly co-operation with 
the Soviet Government.” More often than not these withdrawals 
are election manoeuvres. The Zinoviev “ letter,” and President 
Roosevelt’s more recent protest about the last Comintern congress 
are two of numerous instances. The White House needed the 
protest for home consumption and therefore yelled loudly, but the 
British and other Governments reacted very mildly or not at all. 

The Webbs’ intolerance of the Comintern is perhaps a reflection 
of their own ideological dilemma. The U.S.S.R. is building a 
new civilisation, they maintain. They like it. They dilate on 
its advantages : it has abolished the profit-making motive and all 
its evils; introduced planned economy which eliminates waste 
and “any conflict of interest in production” yet encourages 
consumers’ choice ; established a social equality which transcends 
material inequality ; founded a new, highly representative form 
of government wherein “ political science takes the place of the 
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electioneering ballyhoo called politics in our Western States”. 
enthroned science; and smashed “ Godism”—all of which 
supports the claim that Soviet Communism “ is, in morals as welj 
as in economics and political science, actually leading the world.” 
They then juxtapose this picture with that of a “ disintegrating 
capitalism ” and bourgeois “ decivilisation.” The Webbs prefer 
Soviet Communism to what we have in the Western world. “ Wij 
Soviet Communism spread ?” they ask. “ Yes, it will,” they reply, 
“ But how, when, where, with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution, or by peaceful penetration, or even by 
conscious imitation, are questions we cannot answer.” This is 
honest but feeble. If part of humanity has evolved something 
better which the rest of humanity is prevented from adopting 
democratically by the “ electioneering ballyhoo” of Westem 
democracies and by the capitalists’ threats to export their wealth 
or devaluate currencies, what is the way out ? How should this 
or some other Comintern go about it? The Webbs do not answer 
this greatest of all questions. The Comintern is bankrupt. Bu 
maybe the socialist intellectuals are, too. Louts FIscHer 


NEW NOVELS 


Reapers of this paper will wonder how I dare express an opinion 
on novels in this week’s number, after Mr. Garnett’s assessment 
of its value in the last. I wondered myself, as I read with horror 
the slightly distorted statement of my ideas which incomplete 
quotation always gives. Thus Mr. Garnett quotes: “ou 
unfortunate novelist ‘simply can’t get at pugilists, gangsters, 
speakeasies, negroes’ the only subjects which, apparently, are 
sufficiently fruity to be worth writing about ’—and omits the end 
of my sentence “and even if he should, he would find them 
absolutely without the force and colour of the American equiva- 
lent.” I am not discussing the absence of fruitiness, but the 
absence of variety, the limitation of experience open to the 
novelist in England. Mr. Garnett does not admit this. “‘ There 
is no such thing,” he says, “ as thinness of material ’”’ and he goes 
on to mention Flush and Simpson, in my opinion the two weakest 
books of their creators, as examples of bricks made withcut straw. 
Surely it is not part of my “ snobbish and preposterous nonsense ” 
to call attention to this? And why is it “ snobbish ” to admire 
the English of Hemingway and Dashiel Hammett and say that 
English novelists might imitate them for a change, instead of 
Virginia Woolf and Aldous Huxley? And what is it but the 
climate that accounts, in the long run, for the difference between 
Punch and The New Yorker? or for that fascinating literary 
territory, the Deep South, whence comes Mr. Garnett’s 
favourite American novel, The Ladies ? 

“ A real story-teller does not have to write of homicidal lunatics* 
to keep us interested.” This seems to me to bring out the very 
difference between Mr. Garnett and myself—he is talking about 
good books all the time. I am talking about bad ones. I have 
always maintained that, from the artistic point of view, English 
novels, the best, are better than American. It is on the question 
of readability that the lesser English novelists fall down. Mr. 
Garnett reviews one book a week, he thinks as a novelist, and 
ranges up and down the field of fiction with a novelist’s time-sense. 
What use to me, on the other hand, in the dozen books I have to 
grapple with, is Mr. George Beaton, who has written one novel 
in forty-three years, Mr. E. M. Forster, whose last novel appeared 
in 1924, Mrs. Woolf whose last novel appeared in 1931? A 
thoroughly bad story-teller, I maintain, does have to write about 
homicidal lunatics to keep us interested, and that is the type of 
author I must deal with. Mr. Garnett is the sleek drawing-room 
cat who dips his whiskers in the cream of the week’s literature. 
Need he bristle so at the yowling, down in the area, of his un- 
fortunate alley friend, who is choking over an ashbin of fish-heads ? 

All the same, it lends a spice to journalism. Whose turn wil! 
it be next ? Will it be my colleague who will be called upon to 
mind his P and his Q? or will it spread through the whole 
paper? One can imagine the announcement of some future 
supplement. Next week’s number will contain “ An Open 
Letter to Y.Y. by the City Editor,” “‘ Caliban, a pen-picture; 
by Sagittarius” and a pamphlet, Who is Clive Bell? by the 
Vigilantes. 

Now for the novels of this week. Once again there is nothing 
outstanding, nothing that deserves more than a shorter notice, 
and so I have included two recent French books. This does not 
mean that I think Miss Compton-Burnett would write better 1 in 
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And we, like Mr. Garvin, though possibly for a 
different reason, view this event as an opportunity 
for serious study, “ while there is yet time.” For 
that reason, our Calendar which we have called 
1936 (1) consists of cartoons, drawn by young men 
of astringent comment on our rulers (perhaps if 
Mr. Herbert would glance at it he would see over 
the hedge to those of us who do not find that 
Punch ploughs our social furrows). 


And also for that reason, again we put in the 
forefront a reminder of books we have advertised 
before: Marxist books. Marxism is sitting on 
your doorstep: in the profound comfort of your 
Christmas armchair you may like to pooh-pooh 
this; but as a constructive economic creed it is 
gaining hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
adherents every day; and you would do well 
enough to know something about it. Anti-Diihring 
(2), for instance, is as alive and kicking to-day as 
it was at birth; and if you would know more of 
the way the world is moving and why it is moving 
as it is, you will read this succinct analysis of Marx. 
The main heads of the book are Philosophy, 
Economics, Socialism. Diihring himself, so far as 
we are concerned, can go climb a tree: it is what 
Engels has to say about him that matters to you 
With this, we suggest giving yourself the Cor- 
respondence. (3) However make up your library. (4) 


| The comment of Marxism on the election result 


will be drawn by readers in their own way, but, 
for present discussions on future Labour policy we 
suggest Left Wing Communism and we have just 
published Two Tactics of Social Democracy and 
The Proletarian Revolution (5). 


Sorry to return to it again (6), but if your future 
and that of your children is a matter of indifference 
to you, don’t bother to buy a copy. Although 


1936, a cartoon-Calendar, 2s. 

ANTI-DUnHRING, F. Engels, 7s. 6d. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF MARX AND ENGELS, I2s. 6d. 

The current issue of The Eye contains all the Marx-Engels 
books we publish. We have also a separate brochure. 
a Marxist bibliography 

Lert WING COMMUNISM, Is. , Two TACTIcs, 1s. 6d.; THE 
PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION, Is. 6d. All by Lenin Lenin’s 
works are listed in The Eye 

6 Fascism AND SocIAL REVOLUTION, R. Palme Dutt, 2s. 6d. 

/ Cat to Arms, Geoffrey Trease, 2s. 6d. His other works 

are : BOWS AGAINST THE BARONS, Is.: COMRADES FOR THE 
CHARTER, Is 
& Two SPEECHES. co the Red Army Cadres and ‘o the 
Stakhanovites, J. Stalin, 3d. 
Soviet Prospertty, V. M. Molotov, 1s 
10. THe Workinc CLass AGAINST Fascism, Georgi Dimitrov, fs. 
All prices net. Postage extra. 


2a wen 





“motoriousiy ‘Christmas is coOming’” 


you'll find as much excitement here as you would 
in an early Tweedsmuir : but if, on the contrary, 
it matters desperately to you, that, one by one, 
your liberties are being filched away, you might 
do worse than read this story of Capitalism in 
decay as told by Capitalist leaders. It’s all one to 
us : history won’t stop because you prefer to spend 
your money on a hot water bottle or toy train. 


But, if being over forty and not much longer to 
trouble, you prefer the sherry, the children, now 
dragged into the crisis, should have the materials 
of judgment. In their own vernacular and style. 
For them we have the new Trease, Cal] to Arms 
(7). A thriller, a story of war and what came of 
it, a glimpse of socialism. Not the book, on which 
you spend twice as much, of which you are ashamed 
but which you excuse by saying “ of course, they’re 
only young” . . . “ When I was their age,” etc. 
Well, sir, when you were their age there was no 
Trease. There’s no “ Toys of Peace ” about this 
book. 


Finally, two booklets which for simplicity, direct- 
ness and hope make the crisis-Christmas worth 
facing. By two men who are to-day, now, changing 
the world. Stalin tells (8) of the building up of 
leaders in a socialist state, of the bringing out of 
initiative in this. Of why there is joyousness in 
Russia 


Stalin springs forward in his perspective from 
the present basis of achievement (described by 
Commissar Molotov in detail in a recent book 
(9)) and discusses as a concrete statesman’s 
problem the future of peop/e in what is a new vista 
for humanity 


Dimitrov, two years ago, was giving the world a 
nine days’ wonder in his gallant defiance of the 
Nazis. Dimitrov has gone on in his work, an 
inspiration to millions. In The Working Clas; 
Against Fascism (10) he swings his whole experience 
into action. 


The December issue of Zhe Eye is now at the 
press. For all progressive persons this issue (a 
double number) will be of great assistance for 
Christmas buying. The Gazette in it lists and 
shifts all current “ left’ books ; we try to filte1 
all the published books which might help you or 
us to understand the forces of the modern world 
If you have not already written us for a copy oui 
address is below. Or ask your bookseller 


MARTIN LAWRENCE m LIMITED 


33 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.« 
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French. I have kept to the classification of last time. Yes, Yes, 
means worth borrowing—yes: better than nothing, or as the 
editor defines it, “‘ for those who like their time dead, this will 
help to kill it.” 


Bucarest. By Paut Morand. Pilon. 15 francs. 

Yes, yes Extremely entertaining book about capital ‘of 
newest, largest Balkan state. Less snobbish than his 
Londres. He gives a short history of Roumania and a 
detailed account of the capital, churches, museums, palaces, 
cafés, restaurants, and night-clubs. From this emerges the 
picture of a simple, slightly gimcrack city, in winter, with 
its sleds and snow-boots, resembling Warsaw and Moscow, 
in summer, hot, white, and dusty, with long white nights, almost 
Mediterranean. The people are gay, good-tempered : living cheap, 
food rather eccentric : the orient, gipsies, Turkish pastry, orthodox 
churches, peasant costumes all play a lively part. The author 
does not go into any political questions such as the Roumanian 
treatment of minorities or its ability to hold down its vast territory, 
except to note that French influence is very much on the wane 
and France politically unpopular. A very efficient escape-book 
for winter evenings. I have been to Bucarest, but, till I read this, 
had no idea I enjoyed it so much. 


Le Temps du Mépris. By ANDRE MaLraux. Gallimard. 
10 francs. 

Malraux is the leading French novelist of (dare I say it) the tough 
school. (Hemingway considered La Condition Humaine the greatest 
novel of the last few years.) He believes in a kind of mystic of 
revolution and violence, especially in the militant Communist 
who purges his soul of impurities and his intellect of hesitation 
and envy by drastic action. His last book is the account of a 
young agitator imprisoned by the Nazis. He is beaten up, left 
for nine days in dark solitary confinement. The book is a white- 
hot analysis of his state of mind in prison, and his ultimate escape 
written in language of high moral elevation. Book suffers, like 
Exupéry’s Vol de Nuit, from too much altitude, too much bird’s-eye 


view of humanity, pity and love for everything, and harrowing as 


the hero’s experiences are, one cannot feel much sympathy for 
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the world of vengeance and violence (all his reminiscences are , 
class-war massacres) in which he moves. Yes, yes, well wor 
reading, but overdone. 


The Ventriloquist. By E. Betasyse. Peter Davies. 75. 6 
Yes. A curious, rather passionate murder story about a pleasay 
young ventriloquist who falls in love with his landlady’s daughte,, 
drifts into bigamy, and takes the worst way out. Very plausible 
and rather flesh-creeping book, the characters and environme 
well-drawn, but the writing without distinction. 


Depression Island. By Upton Sincrair. Werner Lauri, 
38. 6d. 

Yes. A play about three Americans marooned on a South Sy 
island. They adopt first socialism, then capitalism; a slum 
ensues and over-production (of coconuts), a new deal starts, 
when three ultra-feminist lady scientists arrive and put the me 
in their places. Brisk, readable, rather slapstick comedy, marrej 
by clumsiness of woman-satire and atrocious reproduction of ; 
Cockney accent (“I down’t loike yer ter look silly. Mike ye 
fire and get yer dyner ready.’’). 


Tuesday Afternoon and Other Stories. By L. A. G. Strong, 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Yes. Tolerable train-reading, with one first-rate story, 7h 
Imposition, several amusing ones and some rather weak Celtic 
spook-stuff. 

Out for a Million. By VY. KrymMov Allen and Unwin. 7s. 64. 

Yes. Lively pre-revolution Russian comedy, first of a series of 
which the later volumes should be better, describing the effors 
of an oafish young nouveau riche to make a rich marriage aided 
by the hero, his fortune-hunting cousin and tutor. An extn- 
ordinary and rather disreputable picture of pre-war Russia 
dignified by account of extraordinary sect of rich non-conformist 
called “‘ The Old Believers.” 


They Blocked the Suez Canal. By A.D. Divine. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

Yes. A badly written thriller, with too involved a beginning, 
but quite exciting after the first chapters. Good Marseilles 
scenes and a certain odd piquancy, due to reading about desperate 
pacifist attempt to block the Suez Canal and save the League in 
terms of Bull Dog Drummond. 


Playthings of Time. By ARNOLD ZweiG. Secker. 7s. 6d 


No. Stories by the author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
who seems to have lost something in taking to journalism. 
Answers to correspondents: “ Puzzled,” Uffington Th 
quotation : 
“* But on the breathless wings of Powysy 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards ” 
is from Keat’s Ode to a Nightingale, not the Prophetic books 
The lines 
“* There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night 
Ten to make and the last Ethel Manin ! ” 
are by Sir Henry Newbolt Cyrit CONNOLLY 



















PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS 


Economic Thought and Its Institutional Background. 
By Harvey W. Pecx, Ph.D. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d 

The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays. By Fra 
HYNEMAN KNIGHT, Ph.D Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Employment Research. By Leonarp C. Mars Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Here are two powerful and original contributions to econom« 
science and art by American professors. Both in intellectwl 
procedure and in critical judgment they differ widely. Professot 
Peck approaches economic science as an institutionalist, holding 
that economic life is determined by the prevailing economi 
institutions of the age and country, these institutions being th 
joint expression of the market-area, productive arts, political, 
social and cultural life of the people. When the group consist 
of self-sufficing families, or small isolated village communities. 3 
in the early Middle Ages, economic theory is couched in economis' 
doctrines of “‘ just price ” and condemnation of “ usury.” Whet 
foreign trade begins to assume importance, the attitude of th 
mew merchant class under absolute monarchy produces met 
cantilism. Still later comes physiocracy, the theorising of agrariat 
reformers The Industrial Revolution ushered in the competitive 
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Selections from 


SCRIBNERS 


Autumn List 


THE SPANISH MAIN 
By Philip Ainsworth Means 


Here is all the romance of Drake, Morgan, Phipps and 
those other marauders of the old Spanish Main—from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The story is 
based on years of research in the musty archives of Seville 
and Cartagena. 


Illustrated. 
MAGICAL CITY 


Intimate Sketches of New York 


A book of illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey 
With text by A. B. Maurice. 


In the one hundred and twenty odd drawings that make 
up this book, Mr. Bailey has caught the buildings and 
vistas of New York in their most exciting moods and 
reveals the real beauty that lies in the structures which 
stand almost unnoticed. ros. 6d. net. 


ANNALS OF THE POETS 
By Chard Powers Smith 


Few books make better reading than this lively compo- 
site of the joys and sorrows, the triumphs and failures, 
the habits and tastes, the gallantries and absurdities, the 
innumerable hobbies, crotchets and psychic twists of the 
principal poets who have written in English. 

12s. 6d. net. 


WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE 
By David Lamson 


Here we have prison as it appeared to ene man during 
thirteen months in the Condemned Row under sentence 
of death at San Quentin, California. 8s. 6d. net. 


HOME RANCH 
By Will James 
This is a story of life on the Seven X Ranch, of the Mitchell 
family and the cowboys who worked for them: of young 
Austin Mitchell and his sister June, and of the “ pilgrims ” 
from the East who invited themselves to the Seven X 


one summer to find out what “ real” ranch life was like. 
Illustrated by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
A Play by Robert E. Sherwood 


Author of “ Reunion in Vienna,” “ Road to Rome,” etc. 
The great success of the current New York season, soon 
to be produced in London. 7s. Od. net. 


OUR TIMES 
The United States, 1900-1925 
Vol. VI. The Twenties 
By Mark Sullivan 


The sixth and concluding volume of Mr. Sullivan’s con- 
temporary history of the United States covering the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations. 
Fully Illustrated. 


15s. net. 


21s. net. 


23 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

















~ FRANCIS BRETT 
YOUNG 


by E, G. TWITCHETT 


A fresh and intimate critical study of England’s most repre- 
sentative novelist. Biography and criticism are so combined 
as to present a living picture of a great writer’s development. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


WHAT THEY SAID 
AT THE TIME 


by HUGH KINGSMILL 


* Mr. Hugh F.ingsmill is a master anthologist. His Jnvective 
and Abuse was a very delightful possession. His What They 
Said at the Time is an even more fascinating volume.”— 
Haro_p NICOLSON in The Daily Telegraph. 6s. net 


SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY 


Edited by G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
Fifteen New Essays 
“ A brilliant band of contributors . . . The illustrations are 
a marvellous exhibition of the diversity as well as the beauty 
of Scottish scenery.”—Country Life. 
300 pages 16 doubie-page plates 


ENGLISH 
COUNTRY 


Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 


Uniform with above volume. 
15 double-page plates 


FIVE ON 


REVOLUTIONARY 
ART 


Important statements on the relation of 
the artist to the social movement by 


HERBERT READ ERIC GILL A. L. LLOYD 
ALICK WEST F. D. KLINGENDER 
88 pages Is, 


LAST CAGE DOWN 


by HAROLD HESLOP 


“ The secthing cross-currents, the passionate enmities of this 
typical industrial community are vigorously presented .. . 
Whenever Mr. Heslop takes us down the mine he is 
completely interesting and convincing.” —PHYLLIS BENTLEY in 
The Yorkshire Post. 7s. 6d. 


“ Last Cage Down is something entirely different from the 
average mining-novel. It is a fine story finely told, and if the 
ultimate catastrophe be not a superb piece of descriptive 
writing I do not know what descriptive writing is.” —COMPTON 
MACKENZIE in The Daily Mail. 


——-WISHART 








7s. 6d. 


292 pages 7s. 6d. 
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individualist doctrine which Mr. Peck distinguishes in its two 
phases as “ Early Classicism” and “ Later Classicism.” “ Post- 


> 

quantitative exactitude in the use of Marginism and a rigid 
pecuniary analysis of costs and values. Still later in doctrinal 
evolution comes what he terms “ The Newer Capitalism,” the 
chief change being a recognition of the larger scope of govern- 
mental activities alike in economic industralism and in control. 
Finally, he passes to discuss two phases, istic to the 
dominant nineteenth century economics, the “ Welfare 
Economics,” which goes behind the pecuniary measurements to 
vital and qualitative values, and the different forms of collectivism 
which would substitute direct social economic government for 
what is now seen to be an obsolescent capitalism. Mr. Peck 
gives its proper due to the different theories, insisting however 
that their laws have little backing from “ nature ” and are essen- 
tially rationalisations of the dominant interests of the ruling class. 
In this light he discusses with great acuteness the concentration 
of the classical economists on production to the neglect alike of 
distribution and consumption, and the elimination of ethical 
standards from a science based on the assumption that the free 
play of personal interests must work out to the common good. 
Mr. Peck proves by convincing illustrations his thesis that the 
economic “ laws” in each institutional epoch are the unconscious 
reflection of the dominating group interests of that epoch, though 
their lawgivers assign to them an objective and absolute validity. 
Even such catagories as rent, interest and profit would undergo 
a transformation of meaning in a collectivist economy. 

Theoretical economics, according to Professor Knight, excludes all 
assessment of ends, values and motives. Man, the truly economic 
man, is thus to be regarded not as a rational being exercising choice 
and satisfying desires, still less as a moral being applying “ ought ” 
to his wants. The economic man is, strictly speaking, not a 
social being in any sense of that word. He is a competitive 
individual out for his own given ends. “ The science takes its 
economic individual as a datum, in his three aspects of wants, 
resources and technical knowledge, ignoring all questions of his 
origin ; and it abstracts from all his relations with other known 
beings, except those of the perfect market, which are really re- 
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Nes Though actual competition has neither 
the freedom nor the ity, nor the individualism which the 


no current economic problem can be treated as static to be handled 
by pure theory. Professor Knight is very interesting in his 
analysis of economic wants. He discounts, almost discards, the 
biological evolution of wants, insisting that man’s economic 
conduct is not dominated by biological urges or activities but by 
socially desirables, “ higher” or “ better” wants. He carries 
this repudiation of the “ biological” element far, not making 
adequate allowance for the subtler forms of sublimation. 

In his treatment of the ethics of competition, in its bearing on 
the large issues of social-economic reconstruction, his bent, 
even bias, is conservative. Although in an early chapter he 
launches a devastating criticism of the defects of the actual com- 
petitive system with its waste, friction, monopoly, injustice and 
cruelty, in his final chapter discussing social self-direction, or State 
control over economic processes, he assumes a virtually non 
possumus attitude. An extremely acute criticism of democracy 
as a liberal nineteenth-century concept and ideal, badly discredited 
in recent history, leads to the conclusion that extensive and rapid 
reforms in the Socialist direction would worsen the political- 
economic situation. The notion that a nation out of its “ common 
sense ”’ can successfully carry out important structural changes he 
regards as “ tragic nonsense.” Though professing no sympathy 
with dictators, he considers strong leadership by some sort of 
recognised élite (even though such personal leadership cannot be 
disinterested) as a social necessity. All successful concerted 
action demands it. Every now and then Professor Knight turns 
for guidance to some mystical or intuitive power of a moral- 
religious order necessary for any true assessment of higher 
values. 

This brief account does little justice to the high qualities of a 
book which dives deeper into some of the root problems of 
economic theory and practice than any other published in our time. 

Mr. L. C. Marsh, Director of Social Research in McGill Uni- 
versity, produces a thorough investigation of the facts and 
figures of employment and unemployment in Canada, with a 
thoughtful analysis of the underlying causes of fluctuations and 
depressions that has a more general significance. He distin- 
guishes, of course, the chronic problem of varying employment, 
with its seasonal and other minor wastes and errors, from the 
cyclical fluctuations, and recognises clearly the international 
aspects of all modern booms and depressions. He is particulariy 
skilful in diagnosing the parts played by confidence both of in- 
dustrialists and bankers, the miscalculations of primary producers 
as the time element of markets expands, and the important part 
played by “ lags ” in the distribution of the products of improved 
production methods. J. A. Hopson 


GRAND STUFF 


The Way of a Transgressor. By Neciey Farson. Gollancz. 
10s. 


This is a swell book. It is the autobiography of an American 
journalist. You probably read Vincent Sheean’s Jn Search of 
History. Sheean is a great friend of mine. I wish Farson was. 
These hard-boiled newspaper men are the dest thing that has 
come out of America—except Henry James. (And like a properly 
boiled egg, they are not hard all through.) Whatever Farson wrote 
about, he’d write so that you’d read it. In fact what he is writing 
about is a grand story—if you have had as good a life as he has 
had, I’ll say you’re lucky. Childhood on the New Jersey coast 
(Farson has been crazy about fishing ever since), an old-fashioned 
engineering firm in Manchester, Tsarist Russia during the war, 
chasing contracts among mountains of dizzy graft, the Kerensky 
revolution, the British Flying Corps, a crash in Cairo, pioneer life 
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HEFFER PUBLICATIONS by their attractive format and superb 


illustrations form ideal Christmas Gifts. 
The fellowing brie? selection is confidently 
recommended. 
THE “BRITISH HERITAGE” SERIES 


This delightful series now comprises 12 vols., each containing 
128 pages of {ext and 130 superb photographic illustrations 
with coloured frontispieces. 

Price 7/6 net each (by post 8/-). 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


By Ivor Browa. With Foreword by J. B. Priestley. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 


By Pau! Cohen-Porthelm. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 


By Dorothy Hertley. With Foreword by A. G. Street. 


THE PARISH CHURCHES rp ENGLAND 


y J. C. Cox, LL.D., and C. Ford. 
With Feo by the Very Rev. W. e Inge, D.D. 


THE WOOD: An Outline of Christianity THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


C.S.M.V. Foreword by Bishop Nevittz Tatsot, D.D. Cr. 8vo, | mid oy Semen pid ne eee 
decorative paper boards. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 
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| Christians whose view of the wood is apt to be obscured by the trees will welcome THE ENCLISH ABBEY 











MAN AND THE 
SEA 


Stages in Maritimes and 
Human Progress 


By J. Horranp Rose, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (formerly Vere Harms- 
worth Professor of Naval History 
in the Universily of Cambridge). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, numerous line 
and half-tone illustrations and 
maps. 10s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


“Admirably illustrated and written by 
an expert, ‘Man and the Sea’ deserves an 
audience as wide as its aim and as keen as 
its inspiration.” —Punch. 























this book, for it offers them a vision of things whole, a working synthesis not only By F. H. Crossley, F.S.A 
of the several branches of theology, but also of science, history and revelation. Wis Foreword by Rt. Hon. W Goonies Gote P.C. MP 
Three forceful illustrations which run through the book are pointed by a ere of a 
delightful pen-and-ink designs. The book is written in a) vigorous style, not 
untouched with humour, and makes attractive reading. “4 ENGLISH VILLAG ES AND HAMLETS 
’ By Humphry Pakington. 
l J With Foreword by E. V. Knox (" Evoe ™). 
THE DIVINE MUSICIAN THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
, By Dorotuy Reynatps. Cr. 8vo, cloth. Cheap edition, By Ralph Dutton. With Foreword by Osbert Sitwell. 
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NO ROAD RUNS BY: 
: A Collection of Country Sketchos THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 
4 ial By George Blake. With Foreword by Eric Linklat>r. 
r By Beryt NETHERCLIFT. Foreword by the 
VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Eight illustrations. THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 
4 Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) By Lynn Doyle 
This book tells how two people come to live in a little cottage 
f in the quiet Sussex weald, and describes the wild life of the THE BOOK OF SPEED 
be neighbouring fields and woods. The photographs are delight- By Stephen King-Hall, G. de Haviliand, G. H. Stainforth, G. E. T. Eyston, 
a ful, and will appeal to all lovers of the country. Most of the Sir Malcolm Campbell, H. Scott Paine, James Guthrie, and other specialists. 
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on a lake in British Columbia, selling trucks in Chicago, sailing 
from Holland to the Black Sea on rivers and canals, the Shetlands, 
whale-fishing, Connemara, Soviet Russia, the North-West 
Frontier, the Presidency of the American Association of Cor- 
respondents in London, and then the sack for having too 
“ thoroughly absorbed the English point of view.” ‘That happens 
to our American visitors, but Farson absorbed the Soviet point 
of view equally thoroughly. He may like us—and does he hand 
us some worthwhile bouquets ?—but he likes other people too. 
Obviously he is the sort of man you can’t help being nice to, so 
he sees people at their best. Unless, of course, they are American 
diplomatists, who never show at their best except to Europeans. 
It’s funny about Americans, the nicest ones usually don’t appreciate 
one another, I’ve often noticed it. The wonder is that they have 
had onily one Civil War. 

Read this book, and if you don’t like it, blame your parents, 
your school, your wife, your liver, the Freemasons, the Jesuits 
or the Jews. But don’t blame Mr. Farson, for it won’t be his fault. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER 


THE NAZI CHALLENGE 


Darkness from the North. By Operrze Keun. Brinton, 
102/5 Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Arthur Wragg’s excellent dust-cover of Odette Keun’s 
Darkness from the North shows humanity walking along a swastika 
path away from the light, and Madame Keun’s whole essay is 
designed to awaken the British public to the fact that the Nazi 
revolution is not a new experiment in Government or a way of 
keeping down Bolshevism, but a challenge to all the values and 
methods which we have learnt to associate with civilisation. She 
begins with an illuminating historical sketch in which she points 
out the permanent damage to Europe involved in the devastation 
of Germany in the Thirty Years War and traces the psychological 
effects of the fact that Germany was rebuilt by Prussian militarism. 
Her writing is vigorous and sometimes brilliant. Her analysis is 
Liberal, not Marxian, and she has an interesting and honest 
footnote in which she explains that as a person who suffered 
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herself imprisonment in the cells of the Cheka she has no love for 
tyrannous Governments of any kind, but must 

take this opportunity of clearing up a point in connection with the 

Soviets, for I am often asked why I denounce Hitlerite Germany 

more strongly than I do the Bolsheviks—in spite of the fact that my 

experience of suffering in Russia was excruciating and unforgettable 

—whereas Nazism has not touched in any way my personal life. I 

am not in the slightest degree a Communist; I condemn a great 

many of the Bolshevist methods and I see how inadequate are their 
results. But though the Soviet regime was applied in a hideously 
brutal and clumsy manner, though terrible injustices occur in separate 
departments, though the Soviets fell short of their aims, I can under- 
stand and sympathise with, as a civilised and justice-loving individual, 
the Russian aspirations. They were, and are, aspirations to equality 
of opportunity, for the personal development of the human being 
and the collective welfare of the human species, perfectly regardless 
of the accidents of origin and race. Their essential objective was 
to give a chance to the disinherited of this earth—nine-tenths of us. 

This was a forward-looking policy in a class- and nation-ridden 

world. The essential objective of Nazism is to establish the supremacy 

and interests of one tribe over the rest of humanity—a retrogression 
of thousands of years. 

This essay suffers from two limitations. Madame Keun sees 
the Nazi movement as an exclusively German product. She well 
understands, that is, the peculiarly German features of Hitler’s 
Fascism, but because she is innocent of any adequate understanding 
of world economic development she fails to explain why Fascism 
should have arisen in different countries, why, for instance, some- 
thing not so very dissimilar is threatened in civilised and democratic 
France. The second defect is that she is too easily contented with 
a good phrase, being willing to accept the generalisation that first 
comes to her facile pen. One could quote many instances of 
half-truths which if she had had more patience she might have 
developed into valuable ideas. She makes, for example, the rather 
trite comment that “ the only lesson history teaches is that it teaches 
the human species no lesson at all.”” That, of course, is what one 
often feels. But it is obviously only half true. Some lessons have 
been learnt and applied. The interesting question which she might 
have pursued with advantage is why humanity which had learnt 
some very important lessons about the organisation of Society 
and the relationships of men and women should now appear 
anxious to unlearn them as fast as possible 


CHEESE 


A Little Book of Cheese. By Osperr Burpetr. Howe. 33s. 6d. 


Mr. Burdett, though, as he says, no more than an ordinary lover 
of cheese, has written an excellent little book about it which may 
have the valuable effect of rousing interest in our cheeses. They 
are the best in the world, but they are difficult to obtain because 
the best are only made locally. There is a real danger of one or 
two of the greatest cheeses dying out: Blue Vinny is in danger, 
and the best of all English cheese, Double Cottenham, is so local 
that Mr. Burdett has never heard of it, otherwise it would 
take pride of place between Wensleydale and Stilton in his book. 
It is like a richer, softer, mellower and damper Stilton. Mr. 
Burdett’s book is an admirable introduction to the subject; and 
he has good advice to give about Stilton, Cheddar, Cheshire, and 
Double Gloucester. He has been luckier than I have with 
Leicester, which I have never found more than just eatable. On 
one or two points I can supplement his information: there is no 
edible native Irish cheese, and the Irish would not eat it if there 
were. Irish factory-made “ Galtee” cheese is abominable. 
There is no tolerable American cheese either, and for the same 
reason ; a settled civilisation of long standing is needed for making 
cheese. The culture of a country can be judged by its food 
and drink—and especially by its cheese. Cotherstone, which 
Mr. Burdett has never met, is wonderful. The “ Cambridge 
Cheese,” which we call Straw Cheese, is not a cream cheese but 
a fresh curd cheese, made in the fens and brought round with 
the first real summer weather. It is delicious with strawberries 
and white currants. A fresh Wensleydale is a good summer 
cheese ; the best Wensleydale I have had was a dull green; we 
had it at Horton in Ribblesdale at the end of May, and it was 
ten months old. 

Mr. Burdett gives excellent notes on all the foreign cheeses 
but his book will have performed a very great service if it stirs up 
honest lovers of English cheese like Mr. Eliot and Sir John 
Squire to form a society, not so much for “ the protection of 
Ancient Cheeses,” as Mr. Eliot suggests, as for co-operation in 
obtaining the best cheeses for its members, and for spreading a 
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THESE ARE ‘COUNTRY LIFE’ BOOKS 





NATURE IN THE WILD 


120 photographs selected from the Exhibition of Nature 
Photography. Ss. net 


JANNIFER JANE AND HER 
DOLLS 


By ANNE LAMPLUGH 


A story presented through the medium of photographs, 
with accompanying text which can be described as a 
“ compére.” Photogravure 35. 6d. net 


MOORLAND MOUSIE 

By “GOLDEN GORSE” 

The life story of a child’s pony, illustrated with 16 plates 
by Lionet Epwarps. 6s. net 


OLDER MOUSIE 

By “GOLDEN GORSE ” 

A sequel to Moorland Mousie, illustrated with 16 plates 
by Lrionet Epwarps. 6s. net 


' 

ON'Y TONY 

By BRENDA SPENDA 

A story book for the small person just learning or even 
only longing to learn to ride. 35. Od. net 


ARGH : THE TALE OF A 
TIGER 


By M. E. BUCKINGHAM 


A story of real animals illustrated by camera studies of 
animals in their wild state. 75. 6d. net 


SEA PONIES 


By M. M. OLIVER and E. DUCAT 


Uniform with the Ponies of Bunts by the same authors. 
Illustrated from photographs. Ss. 6d. net 


By SAMUEL A. WHITE 
A book of thrills and adventure, containing 30 chapters 
each with a story of a different animal. 6s. net 
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A selection of = 


ARROWSMITH’S new and recent publications 





SHAKESPEARE’S AVON 
Ernest Walls 12s. 6d. net 


With numerous pencil and pen-and-ink drawings by 

R. E. J. Bush. Demy 8vo. 

“A pleasant meandering kind of book ... . an 

entertaining book for a wet afternoon, and rendered 

the pleasanter by discreet and skilful illustrations.”’ 
—Observer. 


“ Reading this pleasant book is very much like floating 
down the Avon past Shakespeare’s Church on a stil! 
autumn evening.’’—Morning Post. 


CAPTAIN FALSTAFF 


and other Plays 
Conal O'Riordan 5s. net 


Four Plays by Mr. O’ Riordan, of which two, The Piper 
and An Imaginary Conversation, have been played 
many times. The other two plays, Captain Falstaff and 
My. Pitt, reveal more unrecorded bits of history in 
Mr. O’Riordan’s liveliest vein. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 


G.C. Field, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Bristol. 10s. 6d. net 
A collection of Philosophical Essays which have 
appeared in various periodicals, and are now collected 
for the first time. University of Bristol Studies No. 3. 
Demy 8vo. 


FROM JUNGLE TO ZOO 


Adventures of a Naturalist’s Wife 


Lucile Q. Mann 12s. 6d. net 
The Authoress relates in entertaining and observant 
style the many interesting experiences and adventures 
she has shared with her husband in the collection of 
animals from remote parts of the earth. Demy 8vo. 
256 pages and 20 photographs, 

“ An amazingly entertaining book.”—Evening News 


A HISTORY OF 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, 1860-1934 
O. F. Christie, M.A. 10s. 6d. net 


Written for the Old Cliftonian Society Demy 8vo 
384 pages and 21 illustrations. 


ENGLAND 


Douglas Jerrold 5s. net 
‘By far the most important work on English politics 
that has been published since the war.’’—Sunday Times. 


PILSUDSKI, 
MARSHAL OF POLAND 


E. J. Patterson 5s. net 
Large Cr. 8vo. 144 pages and 6 photographs 
‘Mr. Patterson could not have been more fortunate 


in his subject, nor Pilsudski in his biographer.” 
The Ashridge Journal. 
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knowledge of rare cheeses amongst them. It would be well worth 
a small subscription to be able to get the best English cheese 
from the farms, where they are made in the traditional way. 
And members could share the bigger cheeses between them. 
Davip GARNETT 


THE HUXLEY JOURNALS 


T. H. Huxley’s Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake. By JULIAN Huxiey. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
No higher praise can be given to this book than to say that it 
is an entirely worthy sequel to Huxley’s biography which Dr. 
Leonard Huxley (his son) produced forty years ago; but the 
publication of Huxley’s journal in his youth is enhanced by the 
complementary journal kept by,his wife during the years of their 
engagement. Mrs. Huxley must have given invaluable aid to her 
son in preparing the biography, and it certainly is most mysterious 
that she could not find the journal after the move from London 
to Eastbourne in 1895. The Huxley journal contains the work 
on the strength of which he became an F.R.S. at an age which 
nowadays seems almost precocious ; but apart from the scientific 
interest of the journal it shows his wonderful human charm and 
intellectual energy. That he should have been able to carry on 
even his scientific researches under the conditions of the Rattlesnake 
is astonishing in itself; but also to find time to teach himself 
Italian and plunge into the Divina Commedia is amazing. It is, 
however, interesting to observe that he is full of the mid-nineteenth- 
century superstition according to which German is more “ soulful ” 
than any other language. This perhaps represents the impression 
that German broad vowels made on the followers of the Romantic 
Movement. 

The descriptions of the scenery are particularly good, as for 
instance, these words about Madeira :— 

Nature is a true tragedian—her most painful throes, her wildest 
struggles have all within them some element of beauty—even in 
death she covers her face, like Caesar, with a graceful mantle. So in 
this island, a huge monument of some awful volcanic phenomenon— 
made up of wild peaks with intervening deep gullies and ravines, 
often carrying within them clear evidence of the ravages of mountain 
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torrents, Nature has so kindly and artistically arranged the various 
parts: has so softened the variegated brightness of the hills, with 
here a soft white cloud resting on its summit, here a deep unfathomable- 
looking valley, and there a patch of vegetation ; putting in by way of 
frame a sky and sea of the bluest blue, and at times as it were in pure 
wanton sport half-decking, half-hiding the mountain scenery with 
rainbows, that the whole produces a soft and harmonious scene on 
which the eye dwells without tiring. 

Coming to Miss Heathorn’s letters there is an amusing apprecia- 
tion of them by Huxley. “ Your letters, although you write as I 
would have you, without calculation and carelessly, tumbling one | 
thought above another, are always good—good simple Saxon 
expressing clearly your thoughts and feelings—and you are a 
capital hand at little bits of miischievous description.” Her 
pursuits in 1849 are described by her grandson as follows: “ She 
enjoys rowing and riding, and when the summer comes, goes 
down every morning to swim, in spite of it making her feel tired. 
She goes to balls whenever the opportunity offers, and dances all 
the evening. She attends Church every Sunday, and regularly 
comments on the sermon. She makes marmalade, cuts out 
dresses, goes mushroom-hunting, looks after the children.” She 
was at that time very pious‘and was worried by Huxley not sharing 
her views. ‘We are told that up to the age of fifty she went regularly 
to Church and took her children with her; but as from that age 
she had adopted the same position as her husband, except that 
she continued to believe in some supernatural regulation of the 
Universe. 

It is a great pleasure to see Huxley’s early sketches excellently 
reproduced and Mr. Julian Huxley’s chapters in the book are 
worthy of his father and grandfather. It is perhaps a pity that 
some few pages could not have been found for Mrs. Huxley’s 
best poems, one of which appeared in the English Review very soon 
after her death and was written within three months of her death. 
The only slip which I find in the book is that Mrs. Huxley died 
in 1914 and not 1915. E. S. P. Haynes 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Times Handy Atlas. By Joun BartTHoLomew. Selfridge 
10s. 6d. 

Eleven years ago Messrs. Gordon Selfridge reissued at 30s. The 
Times Atlas, which had been published four years previously at £10. 
It was a remarkable bargain ; and the same is true of The Times Handy 
Atlas, published this time by Messrs. Selfridge themselves. It measures 
9 ins. by 24 ins. by 2 ins. and unlike most of the comprehensive 
“ handy ” atlases it can easily be handled. Mr. John Bartholomew, 
who was responsible for editing the big atlas, has compressed the 
original 224 map pages to 114—chiefly by leaving out the physical 
maps; the index is also considerably shorter. For nearly all pur- 
poses this is the perfect middle-size atlas, as portable as most art books, 
and as easy to find one’s way in as a dictionary. Admirably bound 
and printed—and look at the price ! 


Lectures on Political Economy. By Knut WICKSELL. Routledge 
8s. 6d. 

In this second volume of his Lectures Professor Wicksell deals with 
Money, meaning by this term metal currency. Credit, by which most 
purchasing is done, he treats as a substitute for money, accelerating its 
real or virtual velocity. Though giving considerable space to banking 
and its credit issues, he leaves many of its phases for future treatment in 
sections upon agriculture, industry and trades. His underlying purpose 
is “‘ A consistent presentation of the whole theory of money, unfortunately 
neglected hitherto by economists.” This statement is somewhat surpris- 
ing in view of the recent immense output of monetary theories and 
reform proposals. However, the three lengthy and well-informed 
chapters on “ Currency,” “ Velocity of Circulation of Money” and 
** Exchange Value of Money ”’ form much serviceable reading for those, 
an increasing number, who are disposed to find in pecuniary irregulari- 
ties the principal causes of our present discontents. 


The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
T. Keyes. Scapa Flow to the Dover Straits, 1916-1918. 
Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 

In this the second volume of his naval memoirs, Sir Roger Keyes 
continues his reminiscences, his outspoken criticisms, and his careful 
studies of the operations in which he was not personally engaged. He 
gives us a concise account of the Battle of Jutland, and his own inter- 
pretation of the facts, which unfortunately leaves the layman pretty much 
where he was—fallen between two schools. His view of the disasters to 
the battle cruisers is that they were due partly to the high inflam- 
mability and explosive power of our cordite, and partly to the theory upon 
which the ships were built, viz. : that, having the heels of their opponents, 
the long range of their heavy guns would enable them to keep out of 
range while inflicting serious damage upon the enemy. The low visi- 
bility in the North Sea exploded this theory very effectively. The best 
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part of the book, however, is that devoted by Sir Roger to his Dover 

Command, in which he gives us exciting. and critical accounts of the 

operations on the Belgian coast which did so much.to counter the sub- 

marine menace. The book is well and fully illustrated and has many 

useful maps and diagrams. 

Young Authors and Artists of 1935. Edited by SterHen Kinc-HALL- 
Pearson. §s. 

As editor of that very lively and unusual magazine Mine, Commander 
Stephen King-Hall found that he liked far more of the contributions 
than he could ever hope to print ;. and some of this material has been 
collected in Young Authors and Artists of 1935. The book is divided 
into three parts according to the ages of the authors: O-1II, 12-14, 
15-18. Many of the contributions—stories, poems, essays, letters, 
how-to-do articles—are delightful, particularly in the -first section, 
which suggests that the moods of very young children, when they sit 
down to write, are far more pliable than at a later age : the fairy tale 
about foxes, for example, by Valerie Chrystal (aged 7) is a 
The illustrations—some of them surprisingly ve been chosen 
from a selection of the year’s work provided by the Royal Drawing 
Society, which holds an annual exhibition of children’s drawings. It 
is a book which all children—potential contributors to next year’s 
number—will devour. 


An Account of the Finances of the College of St. John the 
Evangelist in the University of Cambridge, 1511-1926. 

By Henry Fraser Howarp. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

It is a happy accident that the appearance of this financial history 
of St. John’s coincided with the canonisation of John Fisher, who, 
under the Lady Margaret’s will, was the virtual founder of the College. 
For if the major aim of the founders was strangely diverted, the fact 
that the College weathered the storm of the Reformation ‘was due, as 
Sir Henry Howard points out, to the strength of the financial foundation 
so wel! and truly laid by Fisher. This is a financial history, but as of a 
country so of a college, the story of its economics will leave little of its 
sociology unrevealed, and as we follow Sir Henry’s inquisition into the 
revenue and expenditure of St. John’s we are given in little a panorama 
of life from the Middle Ages to the present day. For many years the 
main revenue was derived from agricultural lands, widely scattered, and 
consequently we become intimately acquainted with the structure of the 
Manorial system, with its ancient tenures, its rents in kind, and its “ fines” 
that are really premiums on renewals, extensions, and transferences of 
tenures. We see this fine gradually become the substantial premium 
for a long lease of low rented property. We see the revenue rise and 
fall as agriculture prospers or is depressed. We note the ways in which 
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and Scholars; and in which the balances were used to yield interest 
to the Bursars. And we see how, when the nation was prosperous and 
founders poured in, the things of the mind were advanced. The book 
in fact is as fascinating a footnote to history as the student could desire. 


About Motoring 


THE NEW ROADS 


As everybody kriows, part of the Government’s pre-election 
window-dressing consisted of a promise to spend a hundred 
millions on new roads within five years. This promise is not 
necessarily significant, for an infinitely greater expenditure would 
result if it were possible to fulfil the original pledge and apply the 
entire income of the Road Board to road construction and road 

improvement. We may discover as time passes that the promise 
is comparatively meaningless. But if in fact this expenditure is 
surplus to the routine outlay, it will distribute traffic over a vastly 
increased area of roadway; and if the work is wisely planned it 
will reduce the element of “confusion” which is probably the 
main factor in traffic accidents. Wise planning is far more impor- 
tant than the release of vast sums for road building. The Kingston 
by-pass is an example of lavish expenditure. It consists of a very 
wide road with fine surface; and it confronts any timid and 
inexperienced driver with a frightful ordeal, especially. at night. 
Numerous roads debouch into it at various points ; its naked and 
unadorned width completely fails to shepherd the swift traffic 
into lanes of any kind; “ confusion ” and ‘indetision occur a 
myriad times a day at all its junctions under conditions of perfect 
visibility ; and any stranger who enters it on a wet night amidst 


a maze of glistening reflections and dazzling rays may be pardoned - 


for wishing that he had approached London by rail. If this 
particular by-pass had been delayed till 1936 it would doubtless 
have been constructed to a very different specification. One may 
presume, with small fear of contradiction, that its main fairway 
would have been split into two separated “up” and “down” 
lanes, possibly divided by a strip of turf, perhaps adorned with a 
central dazzle-screen of quick-growing conifers on the German 
model. Each main lane might conceivably have been subdivided 
into two or more strips by black lines or other guides marked on 
the concrete. Cycle tracks would possibly have been added. At 
the junctions some form of control would almost certainly have 
been imposed. These might have been “‘ automatic decelerators ” 
such as the swan-neck twists introduced into some modern high- 
ways just short of a road junction; or one-way roundabouts ; 
or robot lights. Probably the entire length of the by-pass would 
have been flood-lighted or glow-lighted on one of the modern 
systems which make 30 miles an hour a perfectly safe speed 
without the use of headlamps. If in addition the surface had been 
matt and light in colour, all black and glistening surfaces being 
definitely excluded, the special “ confusion ” element introduced 
by darkness and rain would have been reduced nearly to zero. 
This imaginary contrast serves to elucidate the difference between 
mere expenditure and intelligent expenditure. It identifies a most 
important principle ; namely, that spaciousness, per se, accomplishes 
less than nothing towards reducing “ confusion,” but may even 
tend to enhance confusion. Another. illustration: with the same 
moral lies ready to hand. The Strand is being widened as 
occasion permits. The more we widen the Strand, the more 
pedestrians will suffer from “ confusion ” in their efforts to cross 
the Strand, unless we modify spaciousness by inserting a number 
of island refuges. Mere spaciousness on the roads is a nuisance 
and a peril. We must increase space as traffic increases ; but 
we must simultaneously increase control, and control is actually 
weakened unless added space is split up into comparatively narrow 
lanes. 

Some authorities hold that the wisest application of this 
£100,000,000 would be to spend the bulk of it on by-passing towns. 
Our road statistics have never been scientifically analysed, but it 
is almost certain that the urban areas produce the bulk of the 
accidents, and that these urban accidents are mainly due to con- 
gestion, because congestion enhances “ confusion.” There is only 
one cheap and practicable method of reducing congestion in urban 
roads, namely to free them as far as possible from through traffic ; 
the cost of widening them is normally prohibitive. Jones sets out 
to motor from Brighton to Falmouth for a holiday. En route he 
passes through a number of ancient towns—Winchester, Salisbury, 
and Exeter. Each of these towns is literally choked with motor 
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As from 1st Jan. next, it will cost only 3/6 a quarter to make a convenient service more convenient still. Give 
your home an extension telephone this Christmas. The hand microphone instrument—a further convenience 


—is provided for a single additional payment of 10/-. 
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traffic during August, and much of this traffic consists of tourists 


at the moment), congestion in them will be reduced, “ confusion ” 
will be mitigated, and the accident statistics will reveal a comfort- 
ing drop. If analysis of the statistics proved that (say) 75 per 
cent. of the road accidents occurred in urban areas, the by-passing 
of all large towns and cities would infallibly protect life and limb 
by switching “through” traffic elsewhere. If these by-passes 
were as poorly planned as the Kingston by-pass, with its vast 
spaces and uncontrolled road junctions, the accidents might 
merely be transferred from the centres of such towns to the 
by-passes which would encircle them. But if the by-passes were 
scientifically laid out, the accidents would be largely eliminated. 

As soon as this task is complete, the next step would perhaps be 


for the burdens which they bear, avoiding throughout the recent 
blunder of regarding spaciousness and safety as synonyms, and 
splitting these wider roads into “ up” and “ down ” lanes, each 
again subdivided by black lines or other convenient devices into 
“ fast’ and “ slow ” lanes, which in turn—when traffic is light— 
serve as “ progress’ and “ overtaking ”’ lanes. 

While the Ministry of Transport organise this projected expen- 
diture, they should further consider devoting part of the money to 
providing urban car parks. At present most towns, persuaded by 
the cupidity of their shopkeepers, insist on regarding their streets 
as their car parks, with the inevitable result that from a half to 
two-thirds of the width of their main streets is actually employed 
for parking instead of for traffic in constant motion. The problem 
varies with the locality. In some areas it can only be solved by 
unilateral street parking, the side varying from day to day as at 
Chichester ; in other areas all street parking should be prohibited 
and car parks should be constructed ; in others, again, a one-way 
system (such as has been improvised at Horsham) is essential. 

R. E. DAvIDSON 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 


Set by Roger Marvell 

We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a General Knowledge paper. Answers to be 
given and entries not to exceed 400 words. 


RULES 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Dec. 13. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
im part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 


299 


or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 297 


Set by Hamish Miles 
In the year 1995 a brisk young novelist, not always too accurate 
of detail, is embarking on a long family-saga novel, the 
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their minds that the proper “ period” note for 1935 was sudden death 
on the roads. Most of the entries contained references to this, and five 
made narrow escapes of beautiful maidens their opening incident. 
This state of Traffic-consciousness should be highly gratifying to the 
Ministry of Transport. Apart from this, the most conspicuous feature 
was the depth of feeling in those entries which came from addresses in 
the outer ring of London suburbs: their evocations of jerry-building 
and long-distance instalment payments palpitated with dark resentment. 
Only T. E. Casson caught the broad, leisurely, rhetorical style in 
which a family saga generally gets into motion, and his rich verbalism 
is a curious forecast of English prose developments. It deserves an 


ample quotation : 
* Rother twines like a silken lock upon the hairy scalp amid the woods 
and wolds that form the chalk-white skull of Sussex. The stream, with 
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Christmas Catalogue 
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of Uncommon Design 
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HANDY ATLAS 


of the WORLD 


Printed by John Bartholomew 
IDEAL GIFT. 
“The Times ** of Nov. 26th 


SALIENT FEATURES -— 


¥%& Modern and amazingly complete. aii, aa 1” 
%& 144 pages of maps in colour. PRICE 


%& Over 44,000 references. 
: 10’: 


¥%& Simple and quick method of 
POSTAGE 
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8d. EXTRA 





3% Beautifully printed on good paper. 
%& Sturdy and dignified binding. 


APPROVED BY “THE TIMES” 
AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


SOELFRIDGE’S 


BOOK DEPARTMENT (Ground Floor) 


SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, wW.1 























FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
the “New Statesman.” Our 
catalogues are free on 
mentioning your interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 











For Two, Three or Four Players 
HEXWAY a delightful game 


on an entirely new principle. Simple 
enough for children, subtle enough 
for grown-ups. 


, 3/6 ~, «: 
PAUL & MARJORIE ASBATT, 
29, Tavistock vare, W.C.1, 


Sq 
Cr...) of BOOTS TOY CEPARTMENTS 
and LEADING STORES. 
IRustrated list of “ Ahay !” Games frze from 
publishers (Dept. S):— 





ROBERT ROSS & COMPANY LTD., 2, Albion Terrace, SOUTHAMPTON. 
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gees Good & Good Looking Booksmemmen m 


THE GOOD YEAR 6s. ne “A cheerful volume that 
4 ELIZASETH LUCAS clamours to figure as a 
ith decorations by Alfred E. Taylor Christmas present.” Punch 


MODERN VIEWS OF ATOMIC 
s. 6d. net STRUCTURE by KARL RAST 
Presented in a way which makes the subject in- 
teliigible to the non-expert reader. 
MURDER AT A DOG SHOW 3s. 6d. net 
by D. F. GARDINER 
“A sincere and delightful story about dogs.” Observer 
3s. Gd. net LAUGH AND GROW FIT 
by the LAUGHING LEECH 
IBustrated by Alfred E. Taylor 
“In every way a worthy successor to that classic 
of mirth ‘Say 99°." Dundee Advertiser 
THE MAKING OF MAN 
& OTHER POEMS 3s. 64. ne! 
by ALFRED TRESSIDER SHEPPARD 
“ Atmosphere and power.” Country Life 
‘Wonderful stuff to speak to an audience.” Elocutionisi 
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——————C CHRISTMAS IN LONDON 


For those wishing to spend a QUIET Christmas 
in London these two Hotels are ideal 


FOOD OF THE BEST QUALITY 
REFINED AND COMFORTABLE SURROUNDINGS 


Inclusive Terms for CHRISTMAS WEEK £4 (7 days) 


Near the British Museum 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square 























Opposite the British Museum 








MODERN REPRODUCTIONS 


We have just issued a supplementary catalogue of prints 
after the French Impressionists and other Modern Artists 
which will be sent post free to any address. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russel! Street 
Hot and Cold Water and Electric Fires in al. Bed Room: 
Numerous Private Bath Room: 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RATES FOR A LENGTHENED STAY 
Write for fuller particulars 
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Each member, of course, built his own house. Thomas, with his 
five sons and four daughters, had planned and constructed the house 
entirely to his own taste, without interference from anybody, and now 
he presided at the family table while the faithful old retainer plied the 
groaning boards with more victuals. 

The same scene could have been witnessed in any of the houses which 
flanked his own. Long rows of bungalows and semi-detached estab- 
lishments, erected by individual craftsmen or by the numerous Public 
Assistance Committees, all gave evidence that the thirties had left 
behind the grim memories of war and were awaiting the future with 
hope and faith. 

They had evolved from the feudal nebulae of the Middle Ages a new 
and distinctive structure of society, and they were passing beyond the 
mere municipal mentality. The home town was no longer the place 
where men lived closer together than ever before. It was now a unit 
in that ever-extending chain of civilised life which was rapidly covering 
the country. Only a few years before there had been here a desolate, 
uneven, country lane. Now, there was “ Mon Repos,” with garage 
attached, and Thomas Clutt at the head of the family table. 

He finished the evening prayer, and picked up the evening paper. 
There was silence while he read. . . . T. NAIsBy 


SECOND PRIZE 


High summer was settled over Sussex; the heavy oaks of the weald 
rooted into the thirsty clay. At dawn one wakened to the baying of 
hounds,* and by noon the stag would be down, bleeding in the thick 
green coverts. Old Sir James with the tall virgin, his daughter Countess 
Angela, dismounted ; village proletarians in smocks and breeches came 
running with great mugs of the famous Sussex cider. The old man 
twitched aside his hunting-horn and gold-mounted dagger, and drank, 
among the prancing of his coal-black hounds. The Countess frowned 
a little; earlier in the day her horse had knocked down a proletarian, 
one of the keepers of her father’s corn-fed grouse. Was he dead ? 
Perhaps. No matter. They rode back to the Manor house, neo- 
Gothic of the purest, bowered in roses, a magnificent early pylon rising 
behind, its concrete yet flawless. Angela looked up thoughtfully at 
the brick-work which had sheltered three generations of her forefathers ; 
so beautiful ! In the hall, under the shade of the graceful aspidistra, 
symbol of aristocracy, lay copies of the great English newspapers, Fohn 
Bull and Weldon’s ; she fingered them, half turning in homage towards 
the splendid Georgian oil-painting of the leader, Baldwin, which stood 
in the place of honour over the fireplace, as in so many noble English 
houses. Angela herself was all English, all Baldwin, from her locknit 
undies to her Celanese riding dress, colour printed with running stags 
and a few appropriate lines from young Auden, already known as the 
poet of the chase. Her father, with a stamp of his boot, summoned 
more alcohol, drank deeply and stood in his doorway, sunning himself 
and humming the Sussex folk-song, “‘ Beer is Best.” 

- CoRRECT CONTACT ” 
* Dogs. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 154.—THE DAREDEVILS 
Several readers have asked for a cipher. Here’s a fairly simple one. 
** Look at this,” said Professor Toop. He handed me a paper bearing 
the figures : 


1,5455355 
“ What is it?” 
“That’s what I’m wondering. It’s a password in code—that’s all 
I can tell you. My kid is a member of a secret society called the 
Daredevils, and he left the thing lying about. Look at the other side : 
“NEXT WENDESDAY TO COMMEMMERATE THE 
EIGTH ANNAVERSARY OF THE DAREDEVILS THERE 


WILL BE A _ SPESIAL OCTENNARY CELEBRATION. 
MEET AT HEDQUARTERS AT EIGHT. PASSWORD 
(IN CYPHER) OVERLEAF.” 


What is the Daredevils’ password ? 


PROBLEM 152.—THE HOGGENHEIMER LEGACY 

There were 41 legatees in all. 

I am astounded at the number of competitors who have solved this 
comparatively difficult problem—as also at the number who, having 
solved the problem in principle, have made mistakes in simple 
arithmetic. 

(1) The first portion of the legacy obviously consists of 33 units of 
£100,000 each. 33 can be partitioned into 7 different numbers in 7 
different ways : 


I 2 3 4 5 6 12 
L 2 3 4 5 7 Ir 
I 2 3 4 5 8 10 
I 2 3 4 6 7 10 
L a 3 5 6 7 9 
I 2 4 5 6 7 8 
I 2 3 4 6 8 9 


This gives us 7 legatees. 
(2) The second problem is, in effect, to convert 10,000,000 into the 
scale of seven. This is equal to 150,666,343. J.e., there are: 


I legacy of £5,764,801 .. .. «. £5,764,801% 
5 legacies of 823,543 .. ++ we 4p XI75715 
6 2 16,807 .. ee on I 
6 = 2,401 .. ee ee 14,406 
6 = 343 .. ee ee 2,058 
3 2» 49 «. ae oe 147 
4 2» es ee oe 28 
3 m Died os ee 3 
Total .» £10,000,000 





Hence there are here: 
1+5+6+6+ 6 + 3 + 4 + 3 legacies, or 34 in all. 


PROBLEM 151.—LEGGE-PULLAR’s MAJjorITY 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to F, C. Evenson, Casanova, 197 Entlo, 
Barcelona, Spain. 
To Soxvers. 


I have for disposal a limited number of copies of the Sphinx Problem 
Book, published a year ago, at 4s. each (published price 6s.). This 
book might make an acceptable Christmas present for solvers or their 
friends. Applications for copies should be addressed to me. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 











THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


A BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY DIXON-SCOTT 
WITH A FOREWORD BY ROSE MACAULAY 


Lize 11) x8. 





Attractively Bound in Natural Canvas. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


‘A panorama of English beauty of tree, grass, water and hill that 
rejoices the heart like a holiday.’’—Joha O' London's Weekly. 


‘Well chosen and beautiful photographs of the English scene.’’— 
The Times. 


PUBLISHED BY F. J. WARD, 3, BAKER STREET, W.1 




















GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


There is a book to be found to suit 

each individual taste—let us help you 

to choose those that will give pleasure 

to your friends and add treasure to 
their bookshelves. 





Books reviewed and advertised in this 

number of the ‘‘ New Statesman’’ may 

be seen here. Write or telephone if 
you cannot call. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers, Heraldic and Court Stationers, 
14a, CLIFFORD STREET, 
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DEPRIVED 


—not of Parents but of their love 


WHEN LOVE GOES and neglect, ill-treatment 
and brutality take its place—then for a little child 
it is the end of the world. The N.S.P.C.C. exists 
to prevent the sufferings of children. 109,471 
were helped last year, of whom 4,814 endured 
actual violence. Will you help the 








PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOW 


to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., or Director, Wm. J. 

Elliott, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 

TO CHILDREN, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
(Chairman : The Most Hon. The Marquess of Titchfield, M.P.) 








THE 
CANCER PROBLEM 


© the average man who is not a statistician it means little 
T« nothing to be told that cancer mortality claims 0.15 per 

cent. of the total population of the country every year. 
lt comes a little nearer home when it is explained that this 
percentage means thai 61,572 people die of cancer every year 
in England and Wales alone 
And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, who may be 
regarded as having passed their period of usefulness to the 
community at large. it takes those in the full maturity of life— 
the mother just getting interested in launching her sons and daughters 
into life; the politician about to take high office: the business 
man at the zenith of his success; or the working man with an 
expensive growing family to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer takes cannot, therefore, 
be exaggerated. 
There is no room for reasonable doubt tha! the discovery of the 
cause and cure of cancer will come—but it won't come as a flash 
of inspiration in a moment. It will come as the result of long 
continued, laborious and exacting work such as is carried on al 
the Research Institute of the Cancer Hospital. 


Please send a Special Christmas Gift to The Earl of Granard. 


Che 
Cancer Ho 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD = ° 


pital 


LONDON, S.W.3 











CHRISTMAS! 


You have remembered David, Mary, 
Uncle Jim, and Joan and Jack .. 
but what of these BLIND CHILDREN ? 







They are trusting you—so fortunate in having 
eyes to see—to help them overcome their 
handicap. As children they need dolls and toys 
to help them ‘‘ see’’ by touch, and later on they 
must be taught to read Braille with their fingers 


65,000 


of your blind countrymen of all ages 
need YOUR HELP this Christmas 


Send your present to:— 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 











226, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1! 





QUAKER CENTRES OF 
RECONCILIATION 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS maintains Centres in 
Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Vienna, as well as in the East 
and parts of Africa, and has contacts in many other 
countries. 


CENTRE ACTIVITIES include Student Clubs, 
where members of different races and political parties 
meet as friends; peace propaganda; international 
conferences ; interpretation of other countries to 
visitors and through press services. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES to victims of political 
upheavals have also been made possible through the 
existence of these Centres. In Austria, funds pro- 
vided from International Trade Union and other 
§| sources are still being distributed by Friends to the 

victims of the 1934 revolt. Through the efforts of 
Friends in various countries, many hundreds of 
German refugees have been helped and some per- 
manently settled. 


OUR AIM in all this work is to help build up a new 
way of life, based on “ that of God in every man.” 


WE NEED urgently the support of all who sympathise 
with us. 








Contributions (which may be earmarked for any Field or 
service) should b2 sent to the Secretary of the 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 
Friends House, Euston Rd.. London, N.W.1 


ed 
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ACROSS. 

1. Many cheer it as 
it gives  perfor- 
mances for good 
causes. 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD. 300 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 


Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 9. Get a nut to fit 


this. 
10. It surely was well 
and truly laid. 


11. Provides thought- 
less leisure no doubt. 


12. How to make a 
call without paying 
it. 

14. Is this how 
brides treat dresses 
they go off in? 


i 3 S 6 s 


15. Top dressing so 
to speak. 

18. The part of the 
wheatsheaf that 
gives sustenance. 


19. What to wear ona 
Gilbertian cruise ? 
22. “ We'll set thee 
to ——— to an ant.” 


23. Rue split up with 
a spade. 


26. Killed with a 
binder. 





27. Intends to put 
on. 


Set by L.-S. 





The last week’s winner is 
C. Randolph Smith, Ardfardach, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


28. Asweeper of cur- 
rent uses. 


DOWN. 


1. Carve chanticleer’s 
head in makeshift 
Indian fashion. 

2. A star among stars. 

3. The fellow who 
nearly gets the bull? 

4. This used to be 
Alexander’s king- 
dom. 

5. Nowadays she 
would no doubt 
have been named 
the Quest. 

6. Finishing state of 
the laundress ? 

7. Swamp that secms 
to promise a per- 
petual passage 
through the wood. 


8. This does not in- 
dicate where to get 
the mail. 

13. A fit person, yet 
not A.r. 

14. Barristers do it 
for fear of third 
party risks. 

16. Becs fail to be 
practical. 

17. Lear 
rime. ° 

20. Motoring head- 
dress. 

21. The evil to sclect, 

24. A fuss over the 
Navy. 

25. St. Wilfrid’s 
chaplain, according 
to Kipling. 


made it 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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THE VICAR SETS 


A PROBLEM 


Multiply the length of time a given 
quantity of tobacco lasts by the depth of 
the pleasure that particular tobacco gives, 
and divide the product by the price per 
ounce. Work this out for all the tobaccos 
you care to try, and you will find 


Three Nuns is the cheapest of them all. 





*MING’S HMEAD® |S SIMILAR, 
BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 
288 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/2}d. an oz. 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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HOLIDAY 
wena hae ial 





EAR the British Hart Street, W.C.1. 
For those who prefer a QUIET Christmas this 
hotel is ideal. Inclusive terms Christmas week £4 








St. George’s Hous, 
——s 


Ceca ir BAY, CORNWALL. Stn.: Par (G. yA 
Mean Winter —— 








Nee oy Broadway, Worcs. A Cotswold 

famous for cooking and comfort. 

Special ‘Winter terms from ~ to Feb., 12s. to 14s. 6d. 
ver day. Booklet and tariff on request. 


HE LAKES IN WINTER. Reduced rates for com- 
fortable furnished modern 











a Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
heating. H.andc. waterali bedrooms. A.A. "Phone 126. 





age Sor pp ee wha Sussex. ie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. 61. 





PEND Christmas at “ Tankards,” Wonersh, Guildford, 
Surrey. Delightful, small XVIth century guest 
house. Ideal for family or party. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Entirely H. & 
Write MANAGER for inclusive Tariff. 
THE OLD MILL CLUB AND HOTEL, 
West Harnham. SALISBURY 
Large Countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit a Refectory for meals. 


Riding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
oy Sy 


FOTHERGILL, MARKET HARBORO’, 

invites going North and South, East and West. 
to use the Swans. Now delightful; bh. & c. water, 
fixed and odd meals always. 





West Cliff Gdns. 
ALL bedrooms. 








OHN 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





Di ccunty, Cent — and week-ends. LovelY 





Beoriru, BUTTERMERE (over Honister Pass)- 
Victoria Golf Hotel. Three-quarter terms for 
= » h. and c., central heating, A.A., 








[B1ZA Baleares) Hotel-Pension in this charming old 
Mediterranean town. Electric Running water 
in bedrooms. > poem, Se Excellent imter- 
national cuisine. ee with magnificent view. 
Ideal for winter. Cg y ee oe ela 
xanam, “ Cn Vouten,” Calle Luis, Ibiza. 


on tential 
YET HOME-LIKE. 


alee wt Lovely little detached howse 











3 bedrooms, fuel store 
—_—. MPist-las nish and sound 
es ¥ ig 4 Te from 


55 to pa. AB. — S. Howazp, 
ee ee Welwyn, Herts. 





STANMORE 
A Delightful Place to Live 
ee ee Fe E. 
A charming estate Ss trees. Grand 
views. Each house built has —_ by an 
a ALB pa for sale at 
==> rom {£250 Freehold. Apply Lawzs & Son, L1p., 
pcroft Avenue, Edgware. 





© LET 2 gms. per week, furnished, small Georgian 
T house in Valley of the eipving, Ipswich/Bury St. 
Edmund’s "bus route, elec. light. ANREP, 86 Charlotte 





IRST-CLASS two-roomed furnished service suites 
with private bath. Meals as required. French and 
German spoken. 27 Bedford Square, Brighton. 


NEW FOREST (Minstead). To let until May; 
— fully Me bed-si ag room oF 





——o 





OOKSHOP FOR SALE. Centre of book trade. 
Rent {£148 inc. Stock as valued. Fittings, etc., 





£100, incl small picture rr Box 992, N.S. 
& N., to Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
JQZLOOMSBURY. Quiet sq Furnished bed- 


sitting-room in lady’s flats Use kitchen and bath- 
room. Rent sm. Gas fire, hone, service extra as 
— Box 996, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 


HE PRISON age age at ys 
tions for 
Il, ry poat vol! 


OUSE- 
PRISON, 


not less than one year nor more 
~y the holder will be eligible for con- 
sideration for established a t. 
ye a el cash allowance 
ee eeenen ane anetieines 
_ Established service is pensionable, and half the unestab- 
SS ee ee established service may 
count gene = angel 
Forms of application be obtained from the 
Secustany, Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 


reach the Secretary by 





=r UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


ASSISTANT LI LIBRARIAN. 
for oe above-mentioned 
annum. Candidates 
must oO! lantitention and cata- 
loguing an and eth — ta typists. 
ee of professional certificates or their 


Ht 


App wo accompanied by not more than three 
esueuiain, should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than December 18th, 1935- 

W. M. GrBsons, 


Registrar. _ 


T. HILDA’S COLLEGE, Oxford. The College will 
shortly appoint a resident Domestic Bursar to 
enter her duties in August, Pee sec Experience is 
essential and a ~ y*- —— t irable. Further 
information can hone the PRINCIPAL, to 
whom — ot. -~- be sent by January 11th, 1936. 


(p*PoRD, Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
invited for a resident Research Fellowship of the 
value of £300 a year, tenable for three years from 
October, 1936. 

Applications should be sent before Jan. rsth. Further 
particulars from the HaLt SECRETARY. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Assistant for Historical Research Work, etc., required 

i ent of Clerk of the Council. Salary £235-15- 
fone. ah oe is a temporary one, but may 
permanent. Candidates should 

be ab > a court and cursive hands (particularily 
—_ and 18th i should have working knowledge 
of mediaeval of abbreviations used in manuscripts, 
and of diplomatic | formulae, and some knowledge of the 
more important sources of historical information. 
Application must be on form, obtainable (with full 
particulars) by sending stam addressed foolscap 
seoiaee < (marked “ Historical Research Assistant”) to 
CLERK “THe CounctL, County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, SB. Completed applications must be returned 














[NDIAN student requires exclusive board-residence 
near heath or park: payment if suitabie. 
Box 990, N.S. & N., 1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








SA, SPANISH Pe eee SEA. 
Lovely autumn winter recommended 
German Swiss house, fall board from Pesets 12 (6s. 7d.). 
Write to Casa Srever, Tossa de Mar (Gerona), Spain. 


HRISTMAS HOUSE PARTY, ROCKLANDS, 
EAST CLIFFS, HAS TINGS. Limited to 40 
— Inclusive terms 7s, 6d. to 9s. per day. The 
of vegetarian and ordinary Christmas fa Tue 
Wore Berne on First Crass Foop REFORM 
Baths and comfort unlimited. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
NGLISH MISTRESS—interested in _psychology— 
desires small share in girls’ school ‘Siemon. 
Box 988, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
eS a —— re with —~ 2 


could 
Trained 








- Hoang ee reform. 10s. be “applied 
Box 989, N.S. & N.,- to Gt. Tarastie, Leadon, Wier 





by 30th December, 1935. Canvassing disqualifies. 
[LANCASHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY. 
Prescot Branch. 





An Assistant-in-Charge is required for the Prescot 
Branch of the Lancashire County Library; salary 
oo ~ — must have completed 

r 


— of the Lisery Association 
or of the School of Librarianship. ications, ac- 
py a Dy ey, >» Must reach 
the Drrecror or Epucation, County Offices, Preston, 
by the first post on December 14th. 


PROFESSOR and Mrs. J. B. S. Haldane wish to 
Miss A. M. Watson, of 60, St. Aidans 
Road, S.E.22, for Scientific and Literary secretarial work. 














EVERYTHING for 


STUDENTS and BOOKLOVERS 





THE 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


1, 3 and & Exhibition 
Near South Kensington Station 





LAMLEY & CO. 


Road, S.W.7 


E specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences, 
Educational Books, Children’s Books, Reference 
Books, History and Biography, Belles Lettres, 
Poetry, The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


BOO KSHOP 


Cora Hotel, 
8.30 p.m. 


A SERIES OF WEEKLY LECTURES. 


TUESDAY, Se “BRITAIN AS THE SENATE NATION,’’ 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1!?th: 
rem B 

12, Upper Woburn Plece, London. 


NEW ORDER 


G. LOHAN 


“« PATRIOTISM OLD AND NEW,”’ 
Y G. 8S. SANDILANDS. 


W.C I. 


Admission |/-. 





Kensington 1276 




















PHOENIX THEATRE 


Sunday next, December 8th, at 8 o'clock. 


Written specialiy for the Left Theatre. 
Tickets (2s. 6d., 
6, Meard Street, Wardour Street, W.1. 


EASTER 


1s. 3d., 61.) obtainable from offices : 
Gerrard 1454 

















Ask to see Cantal 
the publishers for a 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 





CANTABRIGIA 
PRIVATE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


For those who like cards of unusual and distinctive design. 
igia Cards at your Stationer’s or write to 
mtabrigia Album, post free. 


ly ee SE 


N 








Plate Powder 


| “Goddard's S Liquid Poli sh 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE GOVERNMENT’S CHEEK TO GILT-EDGED MARKET—SUCCESS 
AND 3 PER CENT LOCAL LOANS-—-HOME CORPORATION LOANS 
—AMERICAN INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


Pp UFFED up by its success at the polls, the Government felt bold 
enough this week to cheek the gilt-edged market. At four o’clock 
on Monday the Government broker asked the gilt-edged market 
to close their books pending the announcement of a Government 
loan over the wireless. Their curiosity turned into amazement 
when the dealers heard the terms—{200 millions of 2} per cent. 
Funding Loan, 1956-61, at 964 and £100 millions of 1 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1939-41, at 98! Many of the dealers must 
have regretted that they had not voted Labour. In view of the 
international crisis the market was unfortunately short of stock, 
and some sharp rises were seen on covering—notably 2} points 
in 2} per cent. Consols. Perhaps a little buying from the 
Government Departments will soon adjust prices to the terms 
of the new loans, but, as the following table indicates, a 20-25 
year loan yielding £2 11s. 9d. per cent. is pretty steep : 





. _ Yield %. 
4 Gross 
Price. Flat. Redemption. 
oe ae 3 fs & 
24% Funding Loan, 1956-61. . 96} 211 9 2 13 10 
24% Conversion, 1944-49 102 i a 260 
24% London Electric Trans- 
port, 1950-55 97} 21% 3 213 3 
3%, Funding, 1959-69. . -» 103} 218 3 216 3(1959) 
4% Victory Bonds (averag 
term 24 years) a2 i. 3 9 6 ee 
4% Consols (1957 or after) 116 3 9 6 3 0 9(1957) 
24% Consols .. oe Men 863xd 217 9 -- 
1% Treasury Bonds, 1939/41 . 98 a a :s 
44% Conversion, 1940/44 111jxd 4 0 6 I 16 0 (1940) 
5% Conversion, 1944/64 121 43 0 ee 


Stocks at a discount are always popular and no doubt trustees 
(public and private), the joint stock banks and Government 
departments will ensure subscription to the 2} per cent. Funding 
Loan. But who does not believe that this stock will be standing 
at a bigger discount before twenty years have run ? 

- * . 


The Treasury is to be congratulated on a clever piece of 
financing. It is always fanatically keen to convert short-term 
debt into long-term debt at no appreciable extra cost. In this 
case it is paying off {£150 millions of 2 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
1935/38 (on March 2nd next) and £44 millions of 3 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1933/42 (on April 19th next), and it will have 
new money available for emergencies or for the reduction of the 
floating debt to the extent of £92 millions or £53 millions if 
allowance is made for the repayment of £44 millions of 3 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1933/42, last April, for which no special provision 
had been made. It has been said that the new money raised by the 
Treasury will be for defence, but it is obvious that the Government 
will not decide upon the extent of its defence expenditures until 
the Naval Conference has reached its decisions (if any). In any 
case, defence expenditures will have to be gradual—{250 millions 
spread over five years is one suggestion. The Treasury is not 
committed to any specific public works except the guaranteed 
railway loan for £30 millions which will be raised by a special 
financing body on the lines of London Electric Transport. I need 
not mention the vague promise to spend £100 millions on roads, 
which may not involve any additional commitment for the 
Treasury. The Commissioner for the Distressed Areas, I am 
told, has now been promised any money that he wants, but the 
amounts are not likely to be large. The Treasury is therefore not 
in the least dependent on the good favour of the gilt-edged market. 
In fact, the market is entirely at the mercy of the Treasury, and 
not even the joint stock banks can afford to sulk. Whether it is 
a wise policy for the Treasury to cancel floating debt and so con- 
tract the cash base of the joint stock banks (who will be weakening 
themselves by substituting long-term for short-term investments) 
depends upon whether the Bank of England can be relied upon to 
come to the rescue of the joint stock banks if the occasion arises. 
If the Treasury has Mr. Montagu Norman as much under control 
as the gilt-edged market all may be well. 





Assuming that the market accepts the terms of the new loans 
further appreciation should be enjoyed by some of the 3 per cent. 
Home Corporation loans. Sunderland, which can boast of a 
football team at the head of the League and a depressed area at 
the head of the list for Government support, recently made an 
issue of 3 per cent. stock dated 1955/58 at 994. It cam be purchased 
to-day at 99}. Brighton followed with a 3 per cent. stock, 1955/58, 
issued at 101, which can now be purchased at Io1j to yield 
£2 18s. od. per cent. or £2 17s. 6d. per cent. to redemption. 
No doubt Brighton offers better security than Sunderland, but 
there can only be a fractional difference in the credit standing of 
municipalities which have never defaulted and which would not 
be allowed to default. An improvement in Home Corporation 
credit following on the rise in British Government funds will 
inevitably bring up the question of the calling of the £429 millions 
3 per cent. Local Loans which are at present quoted at 96} to 
yield £3 2s. 3d. per cent. It is significant that the Government 
broker should be purchasing Local Loans stock for the Local 
Loans fund out of the proceeds of repayments by local authorities 
(repayments being in excess of new borrowings). The fact is that 
the small local authorities have no need to borrow from the Local 
Loans fund: they can obtain privately all the money they want 
at 3 per cent. to 3} per cent. provided they offer a fixed date of 
redemption not too far ahead. Some months ago, it may be 
recalled, Glasgow scandalised the City by issuing private mortgages 
on better terms than were offered by the new issue market. The 
point has now been reached when the Government agency formed 
to provide cheap credit facilities for small local authorities is being 
superseded by private capital. It is high time that the 3 per cent. 
Local Loans were called at par and replaced by 2 per cent. or 
2} per cent. loans carrying varying dates of redemption. 

* * i 

Exigencies of space force me to postpone till next week my 
American investment suggestions. Figures will be given, showing 
that the increase in earnings of selected companies in the electrical 
equipment, machinery, oil and metal industries in the first nine 
months of this year favour an investment, inter alia, in Westing- 
house Electric,Caterpillar Tractor,Phillips Petroleum and Anaconda. 
The last-named is fast becoming the “ star-turn”’ of Wall Street. 








i! 
i 


— a 
{ Ss ___ 


URING the past quarter of a 
| century the shares of the leading 
| British Insurance companies have, 
i on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the ! 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
realised on the shares included in the | 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been i 
i equivalent to a yield of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 
} 

\ 


: TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An investment, free of personal liability in 
respect of uncalled capital, in thirty-one i 
H British Insurance Companies. Insurance i 
| Units may be bought and sold at any 
| time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Price of Units (4th Dec., 1935)— 23s. Od. 


Se 
— 


TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
29/30 CORNHILL-LONDON‘E.C.3. MANSION HSE. 3326 


Apply to General Manager for Handbook 
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THE 
IDEAL WAY 
M akes your Guests at Home 


rs 


{ 
x 


Bee 
| 
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Ideal Warming provides not only for your own comfort, but 
for that of your guests as well. The spare rooms are always 
warm and well aired, hot water ready at bath and other taps, 
day and night. Every part of the house radiates comfort and 
hospitality. No other method of warming can give the same 
constant, trouble-free service at such low daily cost. It is clean, 
healthful and labour-saving, burns smokeless fuels, prevents 


frozen pipes. 
IDEAL 


BOILERS & RADIATORS 


embody the results of over 40 years research and manufac- 
turing experience. Of scientific design, they extract the utmost 
heat from the fuel and distribute it to the greatest advantage. 
Architects and Hot Water Engineers everywhere recommend 
and install them. 

Write for particulars of these and other Ideal Warming and 
Hot Water Appliances: Booklet E.H. 17, post free. 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 


Showrooms—LONDON: Ideal House, Great Mariborough Street, W.1 
BIRMINGHAM: 35 Paradise Street. Also at Hull 














AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


re is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 
that produce the tanned, healthy skin. 



















PRICE £12:0:0 
OR EASY TERMS. 

Ask your usual supplier or write to :— 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND-on-TYNE 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Lamps te the Trade for over 25 years. 

London Depot: Therma! House, 12-14, Old Pye St., Westminster. S.W.1 

















A NEW 
INVESTMENT 


spread over 
150 FIRST-CLASS 
BRITISH SECURITIES 


2D ON LAS 
APPROXIMATE BYEAR'S CASH 
YIELD O ALONE 


Share Bonuses will be added to Capital. 
Last year they amounted to over 


2% 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 
Commencing 15th March, 1936 


British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates (Compre- 
hensive Series) provide both the large and small 
investor with the opportunity to participate—by 
means of a single purchase—in 150 first-class com- 
panies spread throughout the industry of the 
British Empire. Every British Empire Fixed Trust 
Certificate (Comprehensive Series) provides an in- 
terest in each of the companies which have been 
carefully selected and whose combined net assets 
amount to {1,884,500,000 with reserves of 
£248,600,000. The companies cover the following 
fields of industry : 


Iron, Coal, Steel, Base Rubber, Tea, Cotton 13% 
Metals - « 414% Building &Allied Trades 7°9% 
Shops, Stores, Catering, Gas and Electric Co 8°3% 
etc. - + wie, Me 4 25% 
Brewers, Distillers Foodstuffs & Household 
Tobacco, etc. . .° 2% Utilities £°6%, 
Financial Trusts, etc. . 44% Textiles . 34% 
Rails, Motors, Aviation Geld Mining . 8-5% 
Shipping d . . 70% Proprietary Article: 35% 
; : Cinemas , 2°2°% 
N t, Newsprint, se . > 
—e _ _ 48% Miscellaneous 9% 


TRUSTEES : LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates (Compre- 
hensive Series) can be bought or sold through any 
Bank or Stockbroker. Sums from {25 upwards may 
be invested. The management undertake to re- 
purchase any Certificates offered to them at not 
less than the actual price which could be realized 
by a sale on the London Stock Exchange of the 
underlying securities, less the usual Stock Exchang: 
charges. 


Full descriptive literature may be obtained trom any 
Bank or Stockbroker, or from the Managers, FIXED 
TRUST INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 160 PICCADILLY 
LONDON, W.1 


r r r 
British Empire 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 
COMPREHENSIVE SERIES 
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Lat TO 


CANCER CAMPAIGN 





PATRON : 
H.M. THE KING 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G 


FOUNDED TO PROMOTE 

RESEARCH INTO THE 

CAUSES AND CURE 
OF CANCER 


ITs funds are applied to the maximum 
extent of its resources in subsidising investi- 


gations wherever help is needed. In active 
co-operation with it are many of the 
principal centres of Cancer research 


throughout the Empire. 


“If Cancer Research is persisted in, | think we may have 
no doubt that some day the problem of the cause of Cancer 
will be solved as the problem of the cause of that other 
fell disease, tubercle, was solved some years ago.’’ 


(The Rt. Hon. Lord Dawson of Penn, Vice-Chairman, British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, at the Annual General Meeting.) 


DONATIONS 


to maintain the vital work of this organisation will be 
gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer : 


12, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. 


























— 


“WHAT I SPENT I HAD 
WHAT I SAVED I LOST 
WHAT I GAVE I HAVE” 








The highest interests 
of the Empire 


| 
| 
| | are most truly served by constant efforts to 
| 
| 
| 


extend the Kingdom of God. 


The aim of the C.C.C.S. is to do this arfong 
our own people overseas. In Western Canada 
some of the prairie parsons are in charge of 








parishes covering an area of 8,000 square 


| miles. 


| 

‘(What can the people do for themselves?”’ 
Hil is often asked, Nothing, in a material way. Hi 

| Many are receiving Government relief, and HHI 

| those who are not are absolutely devoid of 
I anything but the bare necessities of life. 
They are not able to give any financial 
| assistance, and must depend upon outside 
| 
} 





help for their spiritual ministrations. 
These people are willing to givo of their 
time and labour, as in the case of the erec- 
tion of the Moose Lake Church. 





j 

1} =e ° . ” 

I —Vide “ Greater Britain Messenger, 

i November— December, 1935. i 
| 








The C.C.C.S. makes grants to many dioceses, 
but, unfortunateiy, these grants are still 
HT inadequate to meet the greatness of the need. Ht 





Will you send a gift to-day to:— 
The Secretary, | 


THE 























HURCH SOciETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


























“[ HERE is happily one Season in the year, when the idea of 
unmerited suffering, especially that which money can remove 
or alleviate, is sharply repugnant to us all. Every Sogicty or 
Institution that administers to the poor knows from long experience 
that as Christmas draws near a spirit of kindness is abroad. Hence 
the appeals for help ; appeals so wide and for such varied ghjects, 
each in its way so admirable ani desirable, that never yet has 
response been denied. So once again they ask, knowing full well 
that as they ask so it will be given them. __ 
THE CHURCH. ARMY. 10) 
The Church Army in issuing its annuaj Christmas Appeal! 
evokes the Dickens spirit, and, perhaps, there is none. better 
when what we have to consider is the plight of the destitute and 
hungry during the season of good cheer. The Army gives its 
usual Institutional dinners to those who are homeless, and a gift 
of £10 will provide a spread for a hundred; oor) people ; but 
whenever possible the Army prefers to distribute parcels so that 
families may enjoy their Christmas together. It is a merit of the 
Army’s work that it aims not only at the immediate relief of 
destitution, but also at the rehabilitation of those wea seek its 
help. No tests are applied; only the need is consideftd. There 
is food and a bed for the Jown-and-out for one, twé, or three 
nights. But the recipient of help who proves unable onsmwilling 
to secure work is presently passed on to the Army’s shu ‘itutions, 
where those who are willing can at least earn their keep. Thus 
there is no pauperisation. Perhaps the finest work of the Army 
is that of the rescue of boys from vicious surroundings. The 
Army has now four hostels for boys on the tramp for work, in 
the East, West, North and South of London, where they are cared 
for and put in the way of jobs which at the moment are, generally 
forthcoming. At Christmas the expenses are naturally ay, ented 
and the charitable may rest assured that all donationg, sent to 
Prebendary Carlile at the Church Army’s Headquar’s::; 
Bryanston Street, will be well bestowed. 


FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL SERVICE ~ 


Readers of THe New STATESMAN AND NATION do not need to 
be assured of the value of the work for peace which the Socicty 
of Friends is persistently carrying on throughout the world. Th 
** Quaker Embassy ” is one whose singleness of purpose no govern 
ment questions; hence not only does it improve international 
relations, it can and does tend to the amelioration of internal 
strife, for the reason that no one ever suspects an Appeal addressed 
by the Society of any ulterior motive. As an illustration of this 
reliance, the Friends’ Centre at Vienna was allowed by Dr. Dollfuss 
to administer a fund raised by the International Trade Union 
Movement for the sufferers in the Civil War. It is not, however, 
on such especial work that the Service stands, but upon its gener 
work in the cause of peace and goodwill, which makes the Frien¢ 
Service Council a liaison body for the bringing together of frienc 
of peace the world over. Than this there could be no mo 
valuable service at the moment; and as the long-drawn-out 
pression of trade, with the resulting confusion of the exchange. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND. 
““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP \ i 


HAVE IN 92 YEARS PREPARED OVER 
33,000 CHILDREN FOR A USEFUL LIFE 


1,100 Poor Boys ani 

Girls are now beinz (~/ 

trained to be useful . 
Citizens. 





Here are two happy girls from one of 
the Homes 





Please Send a 
Donation To-Day 


164 Shaftesbury Av>., 
London, W.C.2. 


President: H.R.H. Tha 
Prince of Wales, K.G. 
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has increased the needs and crippled the resources of all such 
bodies, he who gives now may very literally be giving twice to a 
cause towards which we are all friends to-day. Donors may 
choose to which particular service, Continental or in the East, 
they wish their gifts to go. Donations should be addressed to 
Friends’ Service Council, Friend’s House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


here NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


“Phe time has long gone by when it was objected against this 
admirable and unhappily necessary Society that it was given to 
se | interference with parental rights. The day, too, has long 

by when prosecution of effenders against their children was 
Ee aries Ophan encgiise. The Society has been accepted 
the nation ‘as a most valuable institution; more, it has been 
accepted by men; a poor parent as advisor and helper. Prosecu- 
uns represent bit one per cent. of cases dealt with; a warning 
im the vast majority of instances suffices; and, best testimony 
of all to the work of the Society, last year 8,000 parents came of 
their own initiative for advice. Nevertheless, excellently as the 
public is now reacting to the Society’s services, there is still cause 
for the keene*. vigilance of the Inspectors, voluntary workers, 
and all merti..:4 of the community. Latterly the Society has 
been perturbed by an increase of violence to children, which is 
ascribable, it is believed, to the fraying of nerves caused by the 
industria’ depression. Happily it is those who ill-treat children 
who .. »ond most readily to the Society’s admonitions; the 
worst cffenders are those who systematically neglect them. As 
the work’ of the Society increases—it includes to-day the bringing 
of pare-.ts into touch with the many associations which administer 
to th. .ceds of the poor—money is urgently needed. Donations 
should “be sent to The Director of the Society, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY 


The Annual Report of this famous Society, which has done so 
much towards the provision of religious facilities throughout the 
Emy .; and among the British Communities of the Continent, 
emphasises the need for financial support so that there may be no 

off in its Missionary work, particularly in the outlying 
a The Society also brings to the notice of its supporters 
the especial need of the Diocese of Saskatoon, in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, where owing to the drought “there has been no 


‘harvest to speak of for four years.” Deprived of their main 


source of income and with a large percentage of their number on 
relief, the people have scarcely anything to give for the support 
‘of the Missionary Clergy ; and it is to the Society they must look 
to tide them over their time of trial, and to prevent things slipping 
back into pioneer conditions. As an illustration of the work of 
such a diocese, the two Sunday School vans supported by the 
Society make visits through the scattered settlements, reaching 


“each about once in three years; and more than 6,000 children 


are dependent upon Sunday School by Post for religious in- 
struction. More clergy are needed, and more churches, and only 
‘those who know the civilising value of religious centres, especially 
a times of stress, can understand the importance of supporting 
the Society in its work here as elsewhere throughout its world- 
Vide field. The office of the Society is at 9, Serjeant’s Inn, 
“leet Street, E.C.4, and there all donations should be sent. 


' a SRST - 
» HELP 
TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it i a part of the daily work of these heroic 


ee willing to help them in this magnificent 
Ths tnesk costs £208,900 cnshe your, but every penny 
will help. Send whatever you can afford. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt. -Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.k. 
Honorary Treasurer. tetary. 


























WALES § 2:3: 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


WiLL YOU 
BE THEIR 


SANTA |} 
CLAUS 






















WILL FEED TWO CHILDREN 
FOR A WEEK AT CHRISTMAS 


10/- 10/- | 


he smallest i gratefully received by 





SECRETARY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON S-E+ 
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The Christmas happiness of the poor lies in hands 
other than their own—in yours, perhaps. If you 
are able to send {5 you will ensure Christmas 
happiness for ten poor families, by making it 
possible for the Church Army to send ten Christ- 
mas Parcels. It may be, however, that you can 
make Christmas a reality for but one such family, 
in which case your gift of 10/- will provide one 
parcel. But, whoever you are—will you not try 
to share your Christmas this year with those who 
find life very hard? 


Please send your gift now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D.., 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. Wed., Sat. 
ALHAMBRA. Tulip Time. Wed. & Sat. 
APOLLO. Espionage. Wed. & Sat. & Dec. 26. 
COLISEUM. “ Twenty to One.” Wed. & Sat. 
DALY'S. “Tread Softly.” wed. & Sat. 
DUCHESS. Night Must Fall. w.,s. & Dec. 26. 
GLOBE. “Call Ita Day.” — Thurs. & Sat. 
HIPPODROME. Please Teacher ! ‘Th. & Sat. 
Tovarich. Wed., Thurs. 
MERCURY. Murder in the Cathedral. r,s. 
PHOENIX. The Limping Man. Thurs., Sat. 
QUEEN’S. “Short Story.” Wed. & Sat. 
s . JAMES’ S. Two Mrs. Carrolls. w.,s.& Dec.26 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tues., Fri. & Boxing Day. 
Distinguished Gathering. 


STRAND. 1066 and All That. Tues. & Thurs. 
WYNDHAM’s 8. _ Sweet Aless. W., S. & Dec. 26. 



























































THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. 8.30. Wed., Sat.,2.30. Tem. 6404. 
THE DOMINANT SEX. 


LoNneet S BEST PLAY. (SECOND YEAR). 
XTRA MATS., DEC. 26 & 27 at 2. 2.30. 


ALHAMBRA. EVGS., 6.15 & 9. Wed. & Sat.,2.30. 
TULIP TIME. 


THE FUNNIEST PLAY — FOR YEARS. 
Georce Gee, Steve GERAY, 
FAN COLIN, SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER, BERNARD CLIFTON. 
rices (including tax) 10/6 to 1/3. Whitehall 2525. 
(Ger. 2663). 


aa 
30. Wed. & Sat. & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
MARION SP ORNE & Walter Hackett’s Production, 


ESPIONAGE. 


COLISEUM. Tem. Bar 3161. EVGS., 6.15 & 9, 
Mats., WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 
“TWENTY TO ONE.” 


THe ees MustcaL SPORTING Farce Ever StTaGep. 
10s, 6d., 8s. 9d., 65., 45., 35. 6d., 35., 18. 6d., incl. Tax. 


COMEDY. 8.30.  Tues., Fri., oe —. 2578. 
EXTRA MATS., DEC. 26, 28, JAN 
HENRY KENDALL & NANCY OREIE é 


SOMEONE AT THE DOOR. 
OVER 210 PERFORMANCES. 























DALY’ ‘Ss. Ger. 2157. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
A new Comedy by Peter Traill. 


“TREAD SOFTLY.” 
YVONNE ARNAUD. RONALD SQUIRE. 


DRURY LANE. ‘Tatts See sete. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


First Performance Christmas Eve at 7.30. 
Boxing Day and onward Twice Daily at 2 o clock & 7.45. 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 








DUCHESS. 38.30. Wed.,Sat., & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
EMLYN WIL LIAMS in his own Play 
NIGHT MUST FALL. 

ANGE LA B: ADDEL EY MAY WHITTY 


GLOBE, Shaftesbury Avenue. Gerrard 1592. 
Evgs., 8.15 sharp. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON & OWEN NARES in 

“CALL. If A BAY” 


By Dodie Smith. 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 
Evenings at 8.15. Mats., Thurs. & Sats., 2.30. 
BOBBY HOWES in 


“PLEASE TEACHER !” 


Vera Pearce. WYLIE WATSON. BeRTHA BElLMore. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. Wed. Dec. 18, 
and Daily at 2.15. ITALIA CONTI Production. 
25th YEAR. SILVER JUBILEE of 

WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS. 


Pop. Prices. Box-office ( Hol. 9817) and all Libraries. 


KINGSWAY. 3.30. Shen. 06.308. HOL. 4032. 
“RIVALS !” A LIGHT OPERA. 


Produced by Vladimir Rosing. 
“A VERY BRIGHT AND AT TRACTIVE SHOW.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





LYRIC. (Ger. 3. afze. Mew Mats.. Wed., Th., 2.30. 
‘Giibere presen’ 


TOVARICH. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENIE LEONTOVICH. 


MERCURY. Nog. Hill Gate. 25.64. to 6s..Park 1000. 
Every Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat., 8.30. Fri., Sat. 2.30. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 





. T.S. Eliot. Robert Speaight as Becket. 
- - oon play by a or new er | Cramatist 
— Times. 


Every Thurs. Sy 9 BALLET. (Sunday for Ballet Club). 
MON. NEXT, 830, LEMARE CONCERT. 
New work by Young British Composers. 
PHOENIX. Tom. 86rt. 
EVGS. at 8.30. Mats., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
THE SENSATIONAL MYSTERY THRILLER, 

LIMPING MAN. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. sunday next Dec. 8th, 
at 8 o'clock, “ EASTER,” wanes specially for the 


Left Theatre. Tickets (2s. 6d., 1s. 3d., 6d.), obtainable from 
offices, 6 Meard St., Wardour St., War. (Gerrard 1454). 


QUERIES, Shaftesb: Averme as 
at., 
MARIE TEMPEST, SYb Syn THORND DIRE. 
EWS in 


“ SHORT STORY.” 

ST. JAMES’S. (Whitehall 3903). 
Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS. 

Leslie Banks, Elena Miramova, Louise Hampton. 











Ger. 4517-8. 








ST. MARTIN'S. Evgs., 8.30. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
FRANK VOSPER in (Tem. 1443). 
DISTINGUISHED GATHERING. 


SAVOY. Evgs.,8. 0. Mon., Sat.,2.30. (Tem. 8888.) 
EXT TINEE BOXING DAY 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. Now in its 3rd Year. 
ROBERT HARRIS. MACKENZIE WARD. 


STRAND. (Tem. Bar. 2650.) Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tucs., Th., & Dec. 25, 27, 28, 2.30. 


1066 AND ALL THAT. A Revue. 
“THIS JOYOUS JOKE.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WYNDHAWM’S. NOW IN ITS 2ND YEAR. 
DIANA WYNYARD in 
SWEET ALOES, py Jay Mallory. 
EVGS., 8.30. Wed., Sat. & Dec. 26, 2.30. Tem. 3028. 


PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, 
for the World’s Hest Screen Performance _ 
PAULA WESSELY (of “ Maskerade” fame) in 


“ EPISODE” (a). 


EVERYMAN (Opposite Hampetesd Tube Station). 
next, “3 oth, for Seven Days. 
THE art ST EXPLOSION FROM RUSSIA! 


JAZZ COMEDY w. 


RESTAURANTS 


A FEW steps from the Strand tio RULES of Maiden 
Lane (Covent Garden). Lunch, Dinner or latc 
Supper (licensed till midnight). Estd. 1780. 
HIS paper may be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAURANT and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also subse riptions received. 


‘DANCE 


@TUDENT Movement for. Peace, Freedom and Cultura! 
J Progress. End of term Dance, Friday, December 
13th, Suffolk Galleries, Haymarket. 8.-1.30. Adm 
Is. 6d. 















































SHOPPING BY POST = 


RIZE APPLES for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Bram- 
leys, 8s. 20lb. carr. fwd., 5s. 3d. 1olb. carr. paid. 
Blenheims, 12s. 6d. 20lb., carr. fwd.; 7s. 6d. 10lb., 
carr. paid. King or Allington Pippins, 10s. 2olb., carr. 
fwd. : 6:. 3d. 1olb., carr. paid. Leste CLARK, Walters 
Farm, Gaileywood, Essex. 


is EALTH FIRST. Dry warm beds go far to ensure 

it. Send for details of Electric Overlay 12. 
ECONOMIC EQUIPMENT Co., Ltp., Bush House, W.C.2. 
G IVE PRESENTS of “ KIMBERLEY ” home-made 

J JAMS; delicious foods; beautifully packed ; 
CHRIS TMAS GIFT BOXES, any four 1-!b. jars, $s. 9d. ; 
six, 8s. 3d.; doz., 15s. od., carriage paid. Following 
varieties : Cherry (Morello), Damson, Ginger, Marma- 
lade, Peach, Damson Jelly, Pineapple, Damson Cheese, 
Pear and Ginger, Quince, Strawberry, Whortleberry.— 
Hitpa Krimsperiey, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


PURE CHINA TEA. 
‘TH original TEMPLE GATEWAY KEEMUN direct 
from China in slb. miniature Chinese chests, canister 
lined, 15s. each, cash with order or sent C.O.D. from 
Dept. T., ROWLAND STIMSON & Co. (estd. 1885), Stimson 
House, 28 Tower Hill, E.C.3. 

















REPERTORY THEATRES 


CROYDON Repertory. 
Evenings 8. Saturday, 5 & 8.15. sad 


Another Language. By Rose Francken 


LIVERPOOL Playhouse. 
Evenings 7.45. Sat., 2.30. 


A Hundred Years Old. 
By The Quintelo Bros, 

















MANCHESTER Repertory. 
Evenings 7.30. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. 

NORTHAMPTON Repertory. 


Monday at 8, other evenings 6.30 & 8.52. 
Barnet’s Folly. By Jan Steiver. 


The Repertory Theatres whove announcements appear 
above are members of The Association of 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or d to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary ioenmne, | Matthews, 44 Archway Road, 
London, N. 19. ARC 384s. 











CHARITIES 


BODY who has not experienced it 

knows the feeling of being destitute, and I 
thank God thet I now sce a prospect of escape 
from the slough of despair.” 

The above is an extract from a letter received from 
one of the many gentle poor whose distress we have been 
able to alleviate and we carnestly appeal for help that 
this an may continue. 


THIS CHRISTMAS PLEASE REMEMBER, 


THE DISTRESSED GENTLE- 
FOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION. 


Chairman: Sir Selwyn Fremantle. 
Secretary: C. M. Finn, 75 Brook Green, W.6. 











LOANS 


RIVATE eT AVAILABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regen 
$983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 











LITERARY 





OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
and any other Books Bought for Cash. Best Prices 
Paid. ANNEXE Booxsnop, $1 Essex Road, N.1. (Clerk.1807) 


ELL YOUR BOOKS in the best market. Highest 
prices paid for review copies, ctc., Kit’s Booxsuop, 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


p4vie LOW offers an excellent stock of second-hand 
books at moderate prices. Ca free 3°17 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s caan W.C.2. $s bought. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for fre: beokle 
REGENT Betrrets cages? Palace Gave, W.3. 














"MISCELLANEOUS 


(CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT PINEWOOD, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. A few more 
children would be welcomed. ELizaBetH StTRAcHAN. 
Tel. Crowborough 224. 


HE CASAN! SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN. 

CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 

Private Léssons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 

dances. uaranteed to teach you steps of any 

dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 1s. of 

Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.32 to 10.30 p.m. 4s. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


REE BOOKS. Light up your mind. Save your 
: own soul yourself. Hardcastle, Hurstpierpoint, 
USSCX. 























ON Gose Publications FREE. “The Unitarian 
Gospel.” Miss Barmsy, Mount P!easant, Sidmouth. 








MOTORING | 


eee SALE, Morris Oxford Six Saloon, a grand 

cimen of the fine 1930 vintage ; wants reboring 
but otherwise perfect. New battery. £20 or near offer 
toa good home. Box 991, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 








‘TYPEWRITING, “TRANSLATIONS, rr 
TYPEWRIT ING 

EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 

Technicai MSS and Plays a Speciali Verbatim 

or condensed reporting. Temporary Short and- Typists 

rovided.—METROPOLITAN TYPIN> AND REPORTING 
ce, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
ag 5! typed by experienced typist. — Mars. 
Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 


UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executeL 
ALL work guaranteed oa and checked. 

Socom and all Office Sta rary or Permanent. 
ROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 

6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3153-4) 

















YEST TYPEWRITING. Inexpensive. Mr. Perry, 
58a Sinclair Rd., West Kensington, London, W.14. 
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} heh charge for classified advertisements is One Shilling 

and Sixpence per line per insertion (a line averages 
One line should be added for Box Number. 

Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. Copy first 

post Wednesday. The Advert Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
«. (University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURE AT 5.15 p.m. 
December 16th.—Inaugural Lecture on 2 SPIRIT AND 
in Soctat Service.” By H. A. MESS, 
B.A., Ph.D 
Admission free by ticket on lication to the SECRETARY, 
sending stamped oddieosed envelope. 
P.S.. Public mes by JOSEPH WALDMANN 
on “A GERMAN VIEW OF BRITISH SOCIALISM.’ 
Chairman, Janet Chance, at Conway Hall, Red fe. 
Square, on Wednesday, December 11th, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets : Members 6d., non-members 1s. ; from SECRE- 
TARY, Federation of Progressive Societies, 475 Oxford 
Street, W.1. (May. 3110) or at door. 
F.P.S.I. Arts Group. J. B. COATES on * LITERATURE 
anp ART AND SociAL REVOLUTION,” at 55 Russell 
Square, 8p. m., Thursday, Dec. 12th. 


F- P.S.1., Philosophy Group. J] B. COATES on OLaF 
STAPLEDON’S “Wakinc Worip.” Conway Hall, 
Monday, Dec. oth at 8 p.m. Admission free. 














RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
22nd Session. 
The next Meeting will take place at 34 Red Lion 
Square (Nat. Sun. League Hall), Holborn, W.C., at 
8.0 p.m. on 


Tuesday, December roth. 
Mr. NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 
will deliver a Lecture on 
“ REJUVENATION: ‘THE LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS.” 


Information from Skc., British Sexological Society, 
4 Soemeuuny Square, W.C.1. 








Conway HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.—Sunday 

December 8th at 11 a.m.: Pror. J. C. Frueer, 
D.Sc.: “ MORALS AND REALITY.” 6.30 p.m. Concert 
Chamber Music. 

Tuesday, December roth at 7 p.m.: Pror. G. E. G. 
CATLIN: “ THe TREASON OF THE CLERKS.” Admission 
Free. Visitors welcome. 

G UILDHOUSE, PE Square, S.W.1. 

Dec. 8th, at 4, Mr. O. M, GREEN: Tue SITUATION 
IN ‘THE Far East To-pay.” At 6.30, Dr. MAUDE 
ROYDEN : “THe Worp Has Lost Its Way.” 





Sunday, 


Tt ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 





water. Sunday, December 8th at 11, LORD 
SNELL: “Has Man Faitep?” 6.30: Dr. G. P. 
GOOCH : “ THE OUTLOOK tN Evrope.” 





A = oO. See. “PROF. HAROLD LASKI at 
Friends House, Euston Road, Tuesday, Dec. “eo 
“TECHNICIANS AND SOCIALISM.” Mr. R. 

scone in the chair. 


8 o’c. 
Doncay, 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 








(ICELY C. WRIGHT, 50 Great Russel! St., London, 

W.C.1. EXPERT ADVISER SCHOOLS, 
TRAININGS. Specially selected list schools personally 
visited. No charge to parents or students. 


YEDAL ES, Petersfield, Hants. 
educational Public School ; 
12-19. Separate Junior Schoo! 
including some for 
F. A. Merger, M.A, 





(Founded 1893.) Co- 
for boys and girls from 
(4-12).. Scholarships, 

Arts and Music. Headmaster: 
(Camb.). 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years. where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 


health and happiness "LizABeTH] STRACHAN Crow- 
borough 224. 








Aner: r ‘ON NSC HOOL Westbury - on - Trym, 
Bristo 
A Public Schoo! tor Girls 


, Founded 1858. 
Visitor. The Right Hon 


the Viscount Ceci! ot Chel- 


wood, P.C. K.C., M.A.. D.C.L., LL.D 
President of che Board o! Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., LL:D., D.Litt., F.B.A. Regius Professor of Greek 


n the University of eg 

Head Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
Journeys abroad and of the proximity of the City and 

Jniversity of Bristo! for cultural, educational and social 
Purposes. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 


BRE iC HIN PLAC E ‘sc HOOL {| for Girls a and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer. 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. « W.7. 





Cc DHAM HALL, Near Sevenoaks, Kent. A Home 
School for young children, in delightful country 

‘urroundings. Prospectus from the Principal, Muss 
K WILson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203 


K! NG ARTHUR’ S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
WaLkerDINy, BA. 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 














TH FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Colet 
nll Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 


SCHOOLS—continued 





SOUTH AFRICA 





S.S. CITY OF EXETER 
From LONDON, DEC. 14, 1935 


s.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
From LONDON, JAN. 11, 1936 
calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL and 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Fare includes residence on board at 
all ports of call. 


Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for service in Southern lati- 
tudes. No ‘inside rooms. 
Spacious decks and public 
apartments. Irreproachable 
Cuisine and expert service. 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL SS Clre 


1404/6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tower Building, Liverpoo! 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow 












SCHOOLS—continued 





THE C OLL EGE, 

SOUTH LEIGH, OXON. 
specialises in educational problems of boys from 15-19. 
Examinations without “cramming.” Liberty without 


M.A., 


D* 





WILLIAMS SCHOOL DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised by Board of Education 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. ConsTaNCeE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Endowed “School. Moderate inclusive fee for 
tuition and books. 
_‘unior Department. ages five to ten. 


board 


1 AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, Public Schoo! on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 
ESWICK SCHOOL. English Lakes. cond 
education in perfect surroundings boys and girls 
6-18 Fees £82 (or less). 











T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 





fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 

progress eadmaster H Lyn Harris, M.A.. LL.B 

(Camb.) 

BROOKLANDS. Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and aill-year-round home. Sound early 

education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12 

Trained staff Exceptional health record Beautifu 


surroundings 


Apply SECRETARY 





*“AVENIR, Chesiéres- Vv: liars, Switzerla: id. Co-educa- 
tional l (4- 18). Altitude, 4,100 feet. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
tree pes gua do as individuals and as members of genera! 
| study. Special attention to 
health an P devel ent. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HUMPHREY 





N [| ALTMAN’S GREEN GERRARD’S ‘CROSS 

Head Mistress: Mtss Cuamepers, Cirton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression. to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, os for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery Gerrard’s Cross 








n education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 


is 300ft. above sea Jcvel an ‘is on gravel soil. The hous: 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acre: 

NDIVIDUAL coachi Few girls in Country 

Rectory, Experienced graduates. Modern ideas. 


Aoply: Mrs. Newton, Ashwell, Herts 


licence. accra Director: M. CHANING-PEARCE, 


MATRICULATION 
SPECIALIST in coaching for all Matriculation and 
pre-medical examinations takes resident and visiting 
pupils. ANSTICE Pripeaux, 40c Ladbroke Grove, Notting 
Hill Gate. Park 6142, 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding Schoo! for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres 
ssoft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self 
expression im all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
cultured rsonalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal o f social usefulness Fees £L105- 165 per: annum 


4 








AKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (re 


saieed 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P. 


programmes _toliowed. Individual time-tables for 

“Citizens” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing. riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre 
Principal BEATRICE 





I ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educationa! 
Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 
the pedagogy of Dr Rodoli Steiner. 


ALPINE COLLEGE» 
RVEYES - VILLARS, Switzerland. 4,100 {eet 
4 Boys, 12-19. Individual Education and care 
poamceene nut Headmaster: |. M.S. Barnarn, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FLDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART — 


ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Board of Management may award in March, 1936 
four Entrance Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for 
three to five years. Candidates must be under the age of 
19 on October Ist, 1936, and must show evidetice of 
exceptional artistic ability. One scholarship of £120 
per annum for three years may also be awarded to a student 
who has already reached an advanced stage of training 
and is under the age of twenty-two on October Ist, 1936 
The College incorporates four Schools of Architecture, 
Design, Painti and Sculpture, and is well endowed 
with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships for selected 
students of not less than two years’ standing. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
halted from the Recrstrar, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving appli- 
cation is ae 31st, 1936. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


IRKBEC Sx C OL LEGE. 
(University ot London. 
Principal. GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., P.I.C 
Evening Courses for the LL. +t of the University o 


Lond 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italia: 
Literature and Languages. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College 
Calendar, 1s.: by pont, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free 

For full particulars ap to the SECRETARY : 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE Fetter LANE, BA4 


HE QUEEN’ Ss SECRETARIAL COL. LEGE. 

67 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7 
Provides an efficient training in delightfu' surround:nes 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 





HE SCHOOL. DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
snd practice of progressive education. Special attention 
is paid to the contributions of the new schools of psycho- 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural life and 
industries. Preparation for Teacher's Certificate National! 
Froebei Union. Further particular on application 


‘TH BEDFORD PHY SIC AL TRAINING COL 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord, Principa! 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends ove; 3 years and includes Educational and Medica 


Gymnastics, Massage Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netbali, etc. Fees £165 pe; annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY 
PERSONAL 
ith KIMBER—please communicate—M 
7 DUC “ATION AL and Remedial Exercises. Specialist 


in health and growth of children—available private 


consultation. Twelve years experience progressive 
schools. Box 981, N.S. & N., 10, Gt. Turnstile, London 
Ww. C. I. 
ws r E R SPORTS ~ PAR’ r “Y, AUSTRIA. Young 
people. Good ski-ing centre. Leaving Dec. 28th 
Fortnight. Moderate. Few vacancies. Box 994, N.S. & 
N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
\ JANT to learn GERMAN in Austrian family near 
Salzburg? Ski-ing, good food, pleasant hom« 
moderate terms. B. Reepi, Aigen bei Salzburg, Austria 
\ JHICH ENGLISH UNIVERSITY MAN, about 3 
would care to spend CHRISTMAS as guest 
VIENNA? Extremely moderate npereee. =~ 995 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C 





RY SSIAN taught quickly and efficiently by an exper 
enced native woman teacher. Very moderate fee: 
Box 993, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
SRO 
The Tale of Genji 


De Luxe Omnibus Edition 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated from the Japanese by ARTHUR WALEY. 
12s. 6d. 


Contains in one binding the six volumes of the famous Genji saga :—The Tale 
of Genji, The Sacred Tree, A Wreath of Cloud, Blue Trousers, The Lady of the Boat, 
and The Bridge of Dreams. 


The Christmas Present Par Excellence 












| 
: The Clown Out for a Million 
| 
| 







and his Daughter By V. KRYMOV. 7s. 6d. This is the first 

e novel, by a long-established Russian author, to 

By HALIDE EDIB. 7s. 6d. “ It is a remark- appear in English. The little-known world of 

able and beautiful book of quite unique interest the Old Believers is here described for the first 
because it reveals a life unknown before to time in literature, either Russian or foreign. 







the English mind.” sIR PHILIP GIBBS. 






The Artist and his 








satire, exquisitely penetrating social analysis 


| In Praise of Public 

: Idleness By ERIC NEWTON. Illustrated in Collotype. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Second Im- 78. 6d.“ Admirably lucid and helpful book. . 
| pression. 7s. 6d. ‘ They have all the virtues Everybody who enjoys art, particularly graphic 
: which we have been taught to expect in Lord art be he well or ill informed, must find delight 
Russell’s writing . . . clarity, conciseness, wit, and assistance in these pages.” Sunday Times. 
| 

| 












and profound philosophic wisdom.’ London ‘ 

| Mercury. Portrait of America 

| 

By DIEGO RIVERA. § Projusely Illustrated. 

12s. 6d. ‘‘ The reproductions of these frescoes 

Down But Not Out leave one breathless. Satire, invective, tender- 

By the author of Private Papers of a Bankrupt ness, and real humanity jostle together with 
Bookseller. 5s. This is the story of Peter a kind of controlled hysteria on these crowded 
Gogg, an unemployed man who, in spite of walls. . . . The text fully explains the symbol- 
the odds against him, succeeds in making life ism and the historical allusions in the frescoes.”’ 
not only endurable, but really worth while Manchester Guardian. 








Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century 


By ANGUS HOLDEN. /ilustrated in Colour. 7s. 6d. 


‘No one who is interested in the fascinating subject of nineteenth century 
costume can afford to neglect Dr. Holden’s pretty, witty book . . . Incidentally i 
this charming book contains an interesting discussion of men’s clothes é 
during the period.” Observer. 
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